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Messrs, LONGMANS & C0.'s HISTORICAL, WORK 


Recently Published. 





The OFFICIAL BARONAGE of ENGLAND. Showir 


the Succession, Dignities, and Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885. By James E. Dov: 
With 1,600 Portraits, Shields of Arms, Badges, and Autographs. Vols. I.-III. 4to. price F1 
Guineas. Large Paper Edition (only 120 copies printed), price Firraen Guineas. 

*,* These three volumes contain details relating to all the Dukes, Marquises, Earls, and Viscounts of England, fre 
1066 to 1885 ; including those pertaining to the Barons whose title remained the same after promotion to a higher gr 
in the peerage, such as Abergavenny, Berkeley, and Delawarr. 

J. H. ROUND, IN THE ‘GENEALOGIST,’ 


‘It may probably be said without exaggeration that since DUGDALE's magnum opus, with which the “Offic 
Baronage ” has some important features in common, no work has appeared, dealing with the Peerage of England, tl 
can rival in value or in laborious achievement the subject of the present notice... . The Author has laboured, in | 
own words, “ for the benefit of those who are interested in the earlier history of the country,” and has aimed “ at lay’ 
asure foundation for the higher work of the historian and biographer.” It will be seen, therefore, that the Baron; 
is an historical rather than a genealogical work, and that it appeals specially to the student. And historical students 
may safely be said, owe its Author a debt of gratitude which no words can repay. It may be hoped that those who w 
profit by his labours; specially the contributors to that great undertaking, the * Dictionary of National Biography,” m 
be ready, as nodoubt they will, to acknowledge their indebtedness to his labours. Two features strike me as pre-eminent 
the one, that the proportion of original matter is far in excess of that to be found in any other work of this charact 
the other, that the marginal references (at least for the earlier period) impart to the information it contains a va 
peculiarly its own. In this, indeed, Mr. DoyLE has but followed DuGDALE’s excellent example.’ 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIS 


from 1837 to 1852. By the late Cuartes C. F. Grevitie, Esq. Clerk of the Council. 3 ve 
8vo. 36s. 


JOHN DE WITT, Grand Pensionary of Holland; or, Twen 


Years of a Parliamentary Republic. By M. Antonin Lerivre Pontatis, Translated fr 
the French by 8S. E. and A. Srepuenson. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


THE FALL of CONSTANTINOPLE; being the Story 


the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Pears, LL.B. Barrister-at-Law, late President of the Europ 
Bar at Constantinople, and Knight of the Greek Order of the Saviour. 8vo. 16s. 


IRELAND UNDER the TUDORS, with a succinct accou 


of the Earlier History. Compiled from the State Papers and other authentic sources, 
Ricuarp Baewett, M.A, Vols, I. and II. From the First Invasion of the Northmen to 
Year 1578. - With 5 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


LETTERS and DESPATCHES of HORATI( 
VISCOUNT NELSON, K.B. Duke of Bronte, Vice-Admiral of the White Squadron.” Selec 
and arranged by Jonn Knox Laveuron, M.A. Lecturer in Naval History at the Royal Nu 
College, Greenwich, 8vo. 16s. 


LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH (1660-1714). | 


J. H. Overton, M.A. Rector of Epworth, formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford ; j 
Author of, ‘The English Church in the Eighteenth Century.’ 8vyo. 14s, 


The FIRST CENTURY of CHRISTIANITY. .- 


Homersnam Cox, M.A. Judge of County Courts, Author of ‘The Institutions of English Gov. 
ment,’ ‘ Antient Parliamentary Elections, &c. 8vo. 12s, 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 
Edited by the Rev. Canon Creicuton. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in other LANDS; or, 7 


Spiritual Expansion of England. By Rev. H. W. Tucker, M.A. Secretary to the Society for 
Propagation of the Gospel. 


‘The HISTORY of the REFORMATION in EN 


LAND. By Georcs G. Perry, M.A. Canon of Lincoln, and Rector of Waddington. 


The EVANGELICAL REVIVAL of the EIGH' 
EENTH CENTURY. By Jous Henay Overton, Canon of Lincoln, and Rector of Epwor 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & CO.s LIST. 


THE E ODYSSEY OF HOMER TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH 


. Books 1-XII. By the Right Hon. the EARL of CARNARVON. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AGAINST 
DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. With an Introductory Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE. By the Right Hon. the EArt oF SELBorNE. Crown 8y¥o0. [Shortly. 


EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. Edited by Cuartes 


ExsoT Norton. 2 vols, with 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo. (/mmediately, 


GREATER GREECE AND GREATER BRITAIN: GEORGE 


WASHINGTON, THE EXPANDER OF ENGLAND. Two Lectures. With an Appendix on Imperial Federation. 
By E. A. FreEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE METHODS OF HISTORICAL STUDY. Light Lectures read 


in the University of Oxford in Michaelmas Term 1884, with the Inaugural Lecture on ‘The Office of the 


Historical Professor.. By EDWARD A, FreEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


THE CHIEF PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. A Course 


of Lectures. By E. A. FREEMAN, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D. 8vo. [In the press. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ETHICS. By Henry Sivewick, 


LL.D., Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Author of ‘ The 
Methods of Ethics,’ * The Principles of Political Economy,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. Miniature Edition. 


Works. Ten Volumes iu a Box, 21s. 

















THe PokricaL 
THE Dramatic Works. Four Volumes in a Box, 10s.6d. [J/mmediately. 


THE VICTORIAN HALF CENTURY. By Cuartorre M. Yonae. 


Crown 8vo. 1s. 


OUR NATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. A Short Sketch for Schools. 


By ANNA BUCKLAND. 18mo. ls. 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS; and other Literary Pieces. By Frepzric 


HARRISON. Handmade paper, buckram binding. A Large Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, 8vo. 15s. 


MADAGASCAR: an Historical and Descriptive Account of the Island and 
its former Dependencies. Compiled by Captain S. PAsFigLD OLIVER, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., late Royal Artillery. Maps, 
2 vols. 8vo. (/mmediately. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. By Kare Norears. 


With Maps and Plans, 2 vols. 8vo. (Immediately. 


HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I. By P. Layrrsy. A Translation made 


with the sanction of the Author. New and Popular Edition. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 30s. 


CHARLES LAMB’S LETTERS. [Edited by the Rev. Atrrep Arncrr, 


M.A., Editor of ‘The Essays of Elia’ &c, 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 5s. each. (Shortly, 


STUDIES IN ANCIENT HISTORY: comprising a Reprint of ‘Primitive 


e: an Inquiry into the Origin of the Form of Capture in Marriage Ceremonies.’ By the late JoHN 
FERGUSON MCLENNAN, Author of ‘ The Patriarchal Theory’ &. New Edition. 8vo. 16s, 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By W. K. Currrorp, F.R.S. Edited b 


LESLIE STEPHEN and F. PoLLock. With an Introduction by F. PoLLock. Second and Popular Edition. 1 vol, 
crown 8vo, [Just ready. 


THE NEW ENGLISH. ByT. L. Kineroy-Otipnant. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


(Just ready. 
A NEW GIFT BOOK WITH UPWARDS OF FIVE HUNDRED PICTURES. 


*A magazine which has no rival in England.’—Timezs, 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. The Volume for 


A handsome volume, consisting of 840 closely — pages, containing 500 Woodcut Illustrations of 
_ bound in extra cloth, coloured edges. Royal 8vo. 8s — 


A NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN INGLESANT, 
SIR PERCIVAL. A Story of the Past and of the Present. 


By Jonn Henry 
SHORTHOUSE, Author of ‘ John Inglesant,’ ‘ The Little Schoolmaster Mark, &c. Crown 8vo. 6s, 





MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND from 1815. By Spencer WALPoLe. 


Volumes IV. and V. 8vo. 36s. (Ready. 


*,* These volumes will conclude the work. They commence with an account of the formation of Sir Robert Peel’s 
administration in 1841. The domestic history is carried down to the final defeat of the Protectionists on Mr. Gladstone's 
budget of 1853; the foreign policy till the conclusion of the Crimean War; the History of India—to which half a 
volume is devoted—to the close of the Indian Mutiny in 1858, 








A HISTORY OF THE FAMILY OF BROCAS OF BEAUREPATRE 


AND ROCHE COURT, Hereditary Masters of the Royal Buckhounds. With some account of the English 
Government of Aquitaine. By Montacu Burrows, Captain R.N. M.A. F.S.A. Chichele Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. With 26 Illustrations of Memorial Brasses, Seals, &c. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 42s, 


(Ready, 
THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA: The Puritan Colonies. By J. A. 


Doyzz, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. [Nearly ready. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. By 
SAMUEL R. GARDINER, LL.D. Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 3 vols. Vol. I. 1642-1644. 8vo. 21s. 
(Nearly ready. 
A 


HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING THE PERIOD OF 


THE REFORMATION. By M. OreicHTon, M.A. LL.D. D.C.L. Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
University of Cambridge. Vols. III. & IV.—The Italian Princes, 1464-1518, 8vo. 24s. (Nearly ready. 


OUTLINES OF JEWISH HISTORY, from the Babylonian Captivity 


to the Present Time. By Lady Macnus, Author of ‘ About Jews since Bible Times.’ Revised by M. FrrgEDLANDER 
Ph.D. With 3 Maps. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Ready. 


SKETCHES OF MY LIFE. By Admiral Hosarr Pacua. Edited 


by Mrs. Hopart. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


REMINISCENCES AND OPINIONS OF SIR FRANCIS HASTINGS 


DOYLE, 1813-1885. 8vo. 16s. (Ready. 


LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Selected from the Writings of 


JEAN INGELOW. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth, plain ; 3s. cloth, gilt. (Nearly ready. 


BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. By Anprew Lane. With Two Coloured 


Plates and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6¢d.—LARGE PAPER EDITION, 


100 copies only printed. 
Royal 8vo, 15s. (Nearly ready. 
HOURS WITH A THREE-INCH TELESCOPE. By Capt. W. Nose, 
F.B.A.S. &c. 


[Nearly ready. 


THE ROTIFERA ; or, ‘ WHEEL-ANIMALCULES.’ By C. T. Hupson, 


LL.D. and P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. Illustrated by Thirty Plates of Coloured Figures, drawn from life by the Authors, 
and including almost all the known British Species. In 6 Parts, 4to. 10s. 6d. each ; or, complete in 2 vols, 4to. £3. 10s, 


(Ready. 
ELEMENTS OF HARMONY AND COUNTERPOINT. By F. 


DAVENPORT, Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music. Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


ENGLISH GLEES AND PART-SONGS: an Inquiry into their 


Historical Development. By WM. ALEX. BARRETT, Mus.Bac, Oxon. Vicar-Choral of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Examiner 
in Music to the Society of Arts, &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ( Ready. 


THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS. New Edition. Adapted to the New 


Edition of the British Pharmacopeia. By Nestor TrRARD, M.D. F.R.C.P. 18mo. 6s, (Nearly ready. 


THE GAS ENGINE. By Dueatp Cierx. With 101 Illustrations and 
Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Ready. , 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF THE STEAM ENGINE. By George C. V. 


Hotmzs, Whitworth Scholar; Secretary of the Institution of Naval Architects. Fully Illustrated. Fop. 8vo. 6s. 
[Nearly ready. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW VOLUMES OF SYMONDS’S ‘RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.’ 
Now ready.—Two Vols. demy 8vo. 32s. 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: the Catholic Reaction. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 

Author of ‘Sketches and Studies in Italy,’ ‘Sketches in Italy and Greece,’ ‘ Italian Byways,’ &. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ 
Now ready, royal 8vo. price 12s. 6d. in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s. 

Volume VIII. (BURTON—CANTWELL) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
*,* Volume IX. will be published on January 1, 1887, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months, 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
w ready, price 1s, 6d. per Volume, in balf-cloth ; or 1s. in paper co 


The NEWCOMES: Memoirs. of f a most Respectable Family. 


The following hema se already appeared :— 
VANITY FAIR. Two Vols. | HISTORY of PENDENNIS. Two Vols. 


MEMOIRS of BARRY LYNDON. One Vol. 
And further Volumes will be issued at monthly intervals, 


NEW VOLUME OF me ELDER, & COS ee 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
ow ready.—Cheap Edition, fep. 8vo. 2. 
EXTRACTS from the WRITINGS of W. M. THACKERAY, 
chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. 
NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE REV. W. PAGE ROBERTS. 
In November.—Crown 8vo, 68. 


LIBERALISM in RELIGION; and other Sermons. By W. Pacz 


ROBERTS, M.A., Minister of S. Peter’s, Vere Street, London, formerly Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of ‘ Law and 
God,’ ‘ Reasonable Service,’ &c, 
NEW VOLUME vex” THE UNIFORM EDITION OF MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
n November.—With Vignette Title-page, large crown 8vo. 6s. 


MRS. DYMOND. By Miss Taackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 


NEW Fae os CHEAPER EDITION OF BUCKLAND’S ere 
November.— With a Portrait, crown 8vo. 5s. ; or cloth, gilt edges. 


The LIFE of ‘FRANK BUCKLAND. By his Brother-in-Law, GEORGE 


C. Bompas, Editor of ‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Lif 


NEW AND ee EDITION OF seunenaunie ‘NOTES AND : eae 
November.—With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 5s. ; or cloth, gilt edges. 


NOTES and J OTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. ‘By the late FRANK 


NEW ADDITIONS TO SMITH, ELDER, & CO’S ‘POPULAR NOVELS’ 
In November.—Cheap Edition, with Eight Illustrations by George Du Maurier, crown Syo. 6s. 
COURT ROYAL. By the Author of ‘ John Herring,’ ‘ Mehalah,’ é&c. 
‘in November.—Cheap Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


DEMOS: a Story of ‘Socialist Life in England. 


NEW NOVEL yl aa AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN’’ 
y ready, in Three Vols. post Svo. 


LADY _BRANKSMERE. By the Author of ‘Molly Bawn,’ ‘Mrs. 


NEW sheen” BY PROFESSOR MILNES MARSHALL. 
n the press, with numerous I!lustrations. 


PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY : a Laboratory Handbook for Junior 
Students. By A. MILNES MARSHALL, M.D., D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S., Beyer Professor of Zoology in a 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Assisted by C. HERBERT Hurst, Demonstrator and Assistan 
Lecturer in Zoology, Owens College, Manchester. 


NEW <tr OF FERRIER’S ‘FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN’ 
ready, Second Edition, Rewritten, with many new Illustrations, 8vo. 18s. 


The FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. By Davin Ferrier, M.D., LLD., 
Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College; Physician to King’s College Hospital ; Physician to the 
Notional Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic. 

*,* This, though termed a Second Edition, is essentially a new book, having been almost entirely rewritien, and embracing 
the results of new investigations by the Author, as well as a@ critical survey of the more important physiological and —— 
researches on the functions of the brain that have been published within the last ten years. The number of illustrations has been 
doubled, and the chapters devoted to the structures of the nerve centres and the functions of the spinal cord have been phe 
enlarged, so that the work forms a complete treatise on the central nervous syetem. 



































London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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Mess, LONGMANS & GO.’s NEW BOOKS, 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
EDITED by His Grace the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


SHOOTING. By Lorp Watsinenam and Sir Ratrn Parne-Gatiwey, Bart. 
With Contributions by Lorp Lovat, Lorp Cuartes Kerr, the Hon. G. Lascuntxs, and 
A. J. Sruart-Worttey. With 21 Full-page Illustrations and 149 Woodcuts in the text by 
A. J. Stuart-Wortley, Harper Pennington, C. Whymper, J. G. Millais, G. E, Lodge, and 
J. H. Oswald Brown. 
Vor. I. FIELD and COVERT. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vor. Il. MOOR and MARSH. = _ Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


HUNTING. By his Grace the Duxe or Beavrort, K.G. and Mowsray Morris. 
With Contributions by the Eart or Surrork anp Berxsuire, Rev. E. W. L. Davies, &c. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and 53 Illustrations by J. Srureuss, J. Cuaryron, and Acnes M, 
Biwputrx. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FISHING. By H. Cuotmonpetey-Penne.t, late H.M. Inspector of Sea Fisheries. 
With Contributions by the Marquis or Exerrr, Henry R. Francis, &c. &c. 


Vox, I, Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. With 150 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Vou. Il. Pike and other Coarse Fish. With 658 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


RACING and STEEPLECHASING. By the Eart or Surrorx, W. G. 
Craven, The Hon. F. Lawtry, Artuur Coventry, and Atrrep E, T. Watson. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 56 Illustrations by J. Srureess. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 











A CRITICAL LEXICON and CONCORDANCE to the 
ENGLISH and GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. Together with an Index of Greek Words and 
several Appendices. By the Rev. E. W. Butxiincgr, D.D. Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Walthamstow, 
Second and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Royal 8vo. 15s. 


THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK of PSYCHOLOGY. On the 
basis of ‘OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY.’ By James Surry, M.A. Lecturer on the Theory 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, London. Crown 8vo. 6s, 6d. 


THE BOOK of GENESIS. A new Translation from the Hebrew, in which 
the constituent elements of the Text are separated, to which is added an attempted restoration 
of the original documents used by the latest Reviser. By Francois Lenormant. Translated, 
with Introduction and Notes, by the Author of ‘ Mankind, their Origin and Destiny.’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. By Henry Dunnina 
Mactxop, M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, selected 


by the Law Digest Commissioners to prepare the Digest of the Law of Credit. Fourth Edition. 
Vor. II. 8vo. 14s. 


THE ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS. By Henry Donnine Macteop, M.A. 
Author of ‘The Elements of Banking’ &. (2vols.) Vor. II. Parr I. completing ‘ Pure 
Economics,’ Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. In Three Parts, 
comprising those portions of the subjects, theoretical and practical, which are required in the 
Final Examination for rank of Lieutenant at Greenwich. By H. B. Goopwin, M.A. for some 
years Examiner in Mathematics and Navigation at the Royal Naval College. Published under 


the sanction of the Admiralty for use as a Text-book on board H.M.S. Britannia, and at the 
Royal Naval College. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By Gerorcz G. Cuissou, 


A. B.Sc. Fellow of.the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies. With 61 Illustrations 
ana Diagra ms. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


*,* In this oy an attempt is made at a new departure in the teaching of ane by providing a text- book which 
is founded on the results and methods following from the great advance which has taken place in Geographical Science 
and Teaching on the Continent, and especially in Germany. The aim of the Author has been to exclude from the book 
almost all details which pupils cannot be expected to keep permanently in mind, but to take care that what the book does 
contain should consist of what is most effective as discipline, and of most importance to know. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE of M. TULLIUS CICERO. Arranged 
according to its Chronological Order; with a Revision of the Text, a Commentary, and Intro- 
ductory Essays. By Ropert Yetverton Tyrrerz, M.A. D.Lit. Q.Univ. LL.D. Edin. Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Dublin. Vou. II. 8vo. 12s. 

THE AENEID of VIRGIL, freely translated into English Blank Verse. B 


Wittmwm J. Tuornuiit, B.A. late” Scholar of Trinity College, Dublin, Canon of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO.’s NEW BOOKS, 


OCEANA: or, England and her Colonies. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
WITH 9 ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR AND LORD ELPHINSTONE. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s, boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 








CZESAR: a Sketch. By James Anrnony Froupr. New and Cheaper Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 6s 
SOCIAL ARROWS. By Lord Brasazon. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
*,* This book is a reprint of articles on Open Spaces—Associations for the Benefit of Young Men and Women—-Over 


Population—The Overworked Shop Assistant— Social W: Wants of London, &c., contributed by the Author at various times 
to Magazines and Newspapers. 


THE LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the MESSIAH. By the Rev. 
Atrrep Eprersnem, M.A. Oxon. D.D. Ph.D. late Warburtonian Lecturer at Lincoln’s Inn. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


OUTLINES of the LIFE of SHAKESPEARE. By J. O. Hattiwett- 
Puiurers, F.R.S. Sixth Edition, Revised and enlarged. With numerous Engravings and 
Facsimiles. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE WORKS of THOMAS HILL GREEN, late Fellow of Balliol 
College, and Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Edited by 
R. L. Nerriesutr, Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. (In Three Volumes.) 
Vot. I.—Philosophical Works—Introductions to Hume, &c. 16s. 
Vot. II.—Philosophical Works—Lectures on Kant, &c. 8vo. 16s. 
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Etuboia before the Lelantine War 


HISTORY of Greece is necessarily a history of Athens, Lake- 
daimon, and Thebes, with an occasional chapter on Argos, 
Korinthos, Delphoi, or Milétos. The less important countries and 
cities, such as Elis, Lesbos, Euboia, or Hermione, appear only 
occasionally, as they may happen to be implicated in the histories 
of the principal states. Yet it is instructive to put together a con- 
tinuous history of any of these minor states, and place oneself at 
their point of view as well as at that of Athens or Sparta; and some 
volumes might be profitably devoted to detailed historical accounts 
of all the cities of Greece of any importance. 

Special histories of Kypros have been written, starting from the 
earliest known fact, the invasion of Thotmes, and ending with its 
conditional annexation to the English empire in 1878. But no 
continuous history has been written of the island of Euboia, though 
the sort of interest attaching to its history is of much the same 
nature as that attaching to the history of Kypros, an interest not 
due to the fortunes of brave or intelligent inhabitants, nor to the 
internal nature of the islands, but to their geographical positions. 
Euboia has indeed always received its guerdon of laudations for 
its own physical excellences. ‘Goodly’ (@ya@ov) is the traditional 
epithet of the fertile Lelantine plain. Aristagoras represented 
Euboia to Artaphernes as an island large and fortunate (ueyaddn Kal 
eidaiuv), and compared it to Kypros. When Villehardouin and 
the crusaders put in at Chalkis (Nigrepont) on their voyage from 
Zara to Constantinople, the impression they received was that 
Euboia (Nigre) was ‘ une mult bone ysle.’ Kritobulos, who wrote a 
history of Mahomet’s overthrow of the eastern empire, notes the 


strange tides of the Euripos: tyv te GdAnv Tis vicou Ogow re Kal 
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catactacw Kal 8) Kal dpeThv Kal os oixecodrar TH xépow did Tod 
orevoTatou TopOuod parnrov S32 ws gor. Xepoovyoos, x.7.X. (iii. 8.) To 
the modern traveller its scenery is inviting ; as Baedeker says : ‘ der 
Besuch von Eubéa ist hauptsichlich in landschaftlicher Hinsicht 
lohnend.’ Euboia has also its romances—the strange tides of the 
Euripos, which became proverbially applied to a man unstable as 
water, the legends of the wrecker Nauplios, the idyllic tale of Dion 
Chrysostom, the romantic history of the adventurous Licario, the 
knight of Karystos. But it is not its internal qualities, its fertile 
plains, its wine (famous at the present day), or its mines, long since 
exhausted but in very early times important, that have chiefly con- 
tributed to determine its réle in history, but its geographical 
position (Aéo1s). One of the difficult philosophical questions that an 
historian encounters, and must at least to some extent decide, is 
how much should be attributed to the mere physical circumstances 
of a people—how far geography or climate influences the history of 
a country’s inhabitants. There are some lands of such a peculiar 
situation, that though we mentally alter the circumstances and en- 
vironment in which their history began, we are still obliged to ima- 
gine that in spite of such alterations the general complexion of 
their history would have been much the same; and the island of 
Euboia has such a peculiar situation. It is the threshold of north- 
ern Greece, and consequently, however we suppose Greek history 
altered, must have played the same sort of réle as it actually has 
played. Had it been situated in the middle of the Aigean it could 
have had a more independent history, and on the other hand were 
it not separated from the mainland its history would have been in- 
volved more intimately in that of Boidtia and that of Attika: it 
would have been no longer a threshold. Lying as it does stretched 
along the mainland (rapaBeBrAnuévn tH HTelpw) and yet not part 
of it, it has generally been of more interest and importance to its 
neighbours than to itself, and especially to foreign powers. This 
peculiar suitability to be a opunrypcov is the great key to the réle 
which the island has played, especially in ancient times. An in- 
stance appears even in legend. In the earliest ages Euboia is said 
to have been used by the mythical Aigaion as a opuntypiov to 
reduce the Kyklades and establish a thalattokraty. In later times 
Negroponte was the chief outpost of the republic of St. Mark in the 
Archipelago, its chief opunrypiov there against the Turks. 

The comic poet Alexios, in enumerating the seven most consider- 
able islands of the Mediterranean, names Euboia fifth: Sicily, Sar- 
dinia, Kerkyra, Crete, ‘ narrow Euboia,’ Kypros, and Lesbos. And it 
is only necessary to compare the fortunes of Euboia with the fortunes 
of any of the other six to see how its situation affected the mode 
of its implication in Mediterranean history. When Crete fell 
into the hands of the Spanish adventurers under Abu Hafs in 
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826 a.p. they occupied it permanently for its own sake until it was 
recovered for the empire by Niképhoros Phokas in 961 4.p. But 
Euboia in the hands of the Lombards and Venetians in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries was for the Lombards as much a opynrnpsov 
for piratical expeditions as a valuable possession, and for the Vene- 
tians its attractions were the impregnable fort of Chalkis and its 
excellent situation as an emporium. 

Though Euboia has some fertile plains like that of Lélantos, its 
general character is somewhat inhospitable, mountainous, and wild, 
like Arkadia. It naturally falls into three parts, corresponding to 
three groups of mountains: Mount Telethrios in the north, Mount 
Dirphys in the centre, Mount Ocha in the south. And the chief 
cities in each of these divisions have always preserved their im- 
portance. From the Homeric catalogue down to modern times 
Oreos or Histiaia in the north, Chalkis on the Euripos, and Karystos 
under Mount Ocha, have remained capital towns, varying in im- 
portance according to the circumstances of the time. Eretria, 
indeed, has decayed, and Styra' has disappeared, overshadowed 
respectively by Chalkis and Karystos. This natural tripartition 
marked out by the mountains does not appear quite so clearly in 
ancient times as in the thirteenth century a.p. at the Frankish 
partition of the empire. But even in the traces of the earliest races 
that we know to have settled in the island we can see this natural 
division, for we find Ellopians in the north, Abantes in the centre, 
Dryopes in the south, a different people in each part. In the 
tribute lists of the Delian confederacy in the fifth century B.c. 
nine Euboian states are enumerated. But four of these were so 
insignificant that they are hardly ever mentioned in history, and of 
the other five (Histiaia, Chalkis, Eretria, Styra, and Karystos) 
Chalkis and Eretria were really twins, though they had many and 
some memorable disputes, and represented the central power of the 
island ; while Styra was overshadowed by Karystos, and after the 
Persian war does not appear to have been a town of much con- 
sequence. 

Thus the division of the island by Bonifacio of Montferrat (1205) 
into the three feudal provinces held by the Lombard terzieri was a 
natural division. The Lelantine plain is part of a fertile district, 
between Mount Dirphys and the strait, in the centre of the island, 
and naturally invites a settlement. This, because it is so close to 
the mainland and is also most central, commanding direct com- 
munication both northwards to Makedonia and southwards to the 
Kyklades and coast of the Peloponnésos, is the most important part 
of the island. Not far to the north of Chalkis mountains stretch 


' Styra was destroyed in the Lamian war (322 3.c.); Strabo, x. 446, xareorpdon 
88 7a Sripa, «.7.A., but still continued to exist down to the second century a.p. at least 
(cf. Pausanias, iv. 34). 
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down to the coast and prevent the continuation of a coast road, 
from which point as far as Cape Kénaion at the north-west angle of 
the island the shore is mountainous and inhospitable, admitting 
but a few inconsiderable towns, Aigai, Orobiai, and Aidepsos. Close 
to Kénaion was the once important Dion—Aéov 7’ aid mronrteOpov. 
As the northern part of the island is separated by natural barriers 
from the Lelantine territory, the southern part is cut off by the 
crescent chain of Dirphys, which, overlooking the Lelantine plain, 
extends at first to the south-east and then, after a gradual turn, to 
the south. The east coast of Euboia below Kérinthos is unsuitable 
for a prosperous city ;' and though Kymé has a large wine exporta- 
tion now, and is supposed by some (without sufficient grounds, as 
I hope to show) to have been a city of consequence in very early- 
ages, history is oblivious of the place. In one way Styra belonged 
more to central than to southern Euboia, for it is walled off by 
Mount Ocha from Karystos and Geraistos. And this natural cir- 
cumstance operated on Styra, for the Styrians had more intercourse 
with Eretria—to which, according to Strabo, it was subject—than 
with Karystos; if we may judge by the fact that, though it is 
well attested that the Styrians were Dryopes like the Karystians, 
Thukydides, having taken special care to mention that the Karystians 
were Dryopes, enumerates the Styrians among Ionians, a mistake 
which we can best explain? by supposing the Styrians to have 
become Ionian in their manners by intercourse with Eretria. 

We may consider the situation of Euboia in three relations: 
(1) as part of the Hellenic world, in close connexion with northern 
Greece and the Kyklades; (2) as an important station in the 
thoroughfare between Greece proper and the north or east of the 
&gean ; (8) as the threshold of Greece, adapted to serve as a basis 
of operations for northern and eastern foreign powers. 

(1) A scholion on Homer describes Euboia as ‘an island lying 
along Attika, Boiotia, Phokis, and Lokris.’ When we add, with 
Strabo, that its north-western point reaches to the Malian gulf and 
Thessaly, the description is complete. The strait at Chalkis is 
sufficiently narrow to admit of a bridge, and the island is so close 
to the mainland that ancient writers conjectured that it had ori- 
ginally formed part of it and been rent asunder by an earthquake. 
For Euboia was especially subject to earthquakes (etceoros), and 
this perhaps was the reason why no great centre of Apollo-worship 
was formed in Euboia as in Delos or at Delphoi. The Pythian 
Hyman describes how Apollo stood on the Lelantine plain, but it did 


1 Atalantos near Pyli is, according to Ulrichs, the only good harbour on the east 
coast. 

2 Thukyd. vii. 57. Another possible explanation has occurred to me; namely— 
intercourse of Styra with the dyriwop@uos Attika. But as this might apply to Karystos 
also, it must be rejected. Compare Pausan. iv. 34, of wév Srupeis xadreiobar Apvowes 
drepppovovar. 
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not please him to build his temple there. The central and most 
important part of the island, opposite to Attika and Boiotia, was 
always in more or less close relation with these countries, and was 
often exposed to their rival influences. Eretria was directly opposite 
Oropia, a tract of territory which, like Thyreatis or Elsass, had the 
misfortune to be the borderland between two powers and was ever 
the subject of rival claims. The relations between Eretria and Oropos 
we may presume to have been always close, as is indicated by the 
intrigues of 411 3.c.; and we may notice that Menedémos, the 
Eretrian philosopher, had an Oropian wife. But Chalkis was the 
more important place, important to Athens for operations in Boiotia, 
or to Thebes for operations against Athens. The connexion sub- 
sisting between Attika and the coast of Euboia from the Euripos 
to the southern points of the island is shown by the legend that 
Chalkis and Eretria were founded by Athens, by the worship of 
Artemis at Brauron and Amarus, by the Athenian deme, Eretria. 
There is at the present day a market boat between Karystos and 
Laurion, and there has always been a ferry from Porthmos (Ali- 
veriu Skala) to Laurion. Euboia was constantly an asylum for 
Athenian men and things, both in legend and history. Alkon, the 
son of Erechtheus, fled to Chalkis; the children of Theseus were 
sent to Elephénor, king of Euboia. Peisistratos, compelled to 
leave Athens, sought refuge in Eretria, and matured new designs 
there; in the Peloponnesian war the cattle in Attika were sent to 
Euboia, when the country gentlemen and farmers moved into the 
city. 

Physically the Kyklades belong to Attika and Euboia, as 
physically Attika and Euboia belong to Boiotia and Thessaly. The 
chain to which Mounts Ossa and Pélion belong is continued in 
Euboia, Andros, and Ténos, just as the chain of Mount (ta is 
continued in Boiotia, Attika, and the western Kyklades. Thus, 
between the eastern Kyklades and Euboia there is a natural tie, 
and we are not surprised that in the time of Eretria’s power Andros 
and Ténos belonged to her dominion. An old story relates that 
Briareos, who was known to mortals as Aigaion, commanded a naval 
power and used Euboia as a opynrypiov for the reduction of the 
Kyklades. This tale is probably connected with the occupation of 
the southern part of the island by the Dryopes. 

(2) Vessels passing from Greece to the northern part of Asia 
Minor sailed vid Euboia. We find the Greek fleet under Agamem- 
non anchored at Aulis, opposite to Chalkis, on their way to Ilion, 
and though there is no historical basis for this, the story is 
characteristic. The ships of the heroes returning from Troy passed 
Cape Kaphéreus, where the wrecker Nauplios hoisted the deadly 
signals, and put in at Geraistos. The messenger who brings to 
Mityléné the news of the Athenian designs (428 B.c.) crosses 
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from Athens to Euboia, and at Geraistos procures a ship bound 
for Lesbos. We find Philip of Macedon capturing Athenian ships 
at Geraistos. In the course of signal fires from Troy to Argos, 
which Aischylos describes in the ‘Agamemnon,’ Mount Makistos 
in the north of Euboia and the Euripos are stages. In the 
negotiations of Athens with Philip of Macedon, the embassies 
used to proceed to and from Pella by Oreos. These are some of 
the cases which illustrate the importance of Euboia as a thorough- 
fare in the northern part of the Augean Sea. 

(83) Thermopylai and the Euripos were the keys to northern 
Greece, just as the isthmus was the key to Peloponnésos. Ernst 
Curtius has called the Euripos the ‘See-Thermopylen Griechen- 
lands ;’ and therefore Euboia was a favourable position to occupy 
in order to carry on operations against the countries of northern 
Hellas. The importance of Euboia as a opyntyjpiov appears in the 
Persian war, in the Peloponnesian war, in the war with Philip, in 
the Macedonian and Antiochian wars of the second century B.c., 
in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries a.p., when 
it was a Venetian outpost and a basis of operations for Lombard 
pirates. We may compare Euboia with Kypros, for both islands 
were thresholds, Euboia of Greece, Kypros of Pheenicia and Syria. 
But Kypros seems to have had more resources of its own, especially 
in copper mines and in wood for shipbuilding, whereas the mines 
of Euboia were at an early period exhausted ; and Kypros was at a 
considerable distance from the mainland. Hence the historical 
importance of Kypros is not merely that of a basis of operations ; 
it had more than Euboia an independent and connected history. 
It was the scene of a continuous conflict between Hellenism and 
orientalism, not of passing struggles between chance comers. 


It may be said that actual Greek history begins with the 
Lelantine war. But in the more obscure past there are two series 
of facts which stand out from the obscurity and can claim a 
general certainty: (1) the passage of Ionian colonisers from the 
coast of Asia Minor to Hellas, a fact which E. Curtius first 
placed in a clear light ; (2) the Dorian invasion and the consequent 
return of many peoples to seek a habitation again on the shores of 
Asia, two events which we connect under one head, as they are cause 
and effect. So in examining the legendary records of a Greek 
state, the first step is to see if they stand in any relation to either 
of these facts. 

The earliest! inhabitants of Euboia of whom we read are: 
(1) Kourétes, (2) Phlegyai, (8) Aiolians. The first two names invite 

’ On this subject I have had beside me C. Bursian’s ‘ Questionum Euboicarum 


capita selecta,’ to which I am under considerable obligations, though I do not share 
the distinguished geographer’s security in threading the mazes of early legend. 
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scepticism, and as to the third our record is meagre. Nevertheless 
we may spend a few words on each. 

(1) The Kourétes appear to have held at some remote time the 
territory of Chalkis, whence they were driven, probably by the 
Abantes, to Aitélia, where they inhabited another Chalkis. Their 
skill in mining and their worship of nature are the two main facts 
we know about this obscure people, who are chiefly connected with 
Crete. Bursian derives the Euboian Kourétes from Phrygia, but 
this connexion seems to rest on a later association with the kindred 
Korybantes. The name of one of the kings of the Euboian Kou- 
rétes has come down to us in a Homeric scholion (Phorbas). 

(2) We can localise the dominion of the Phlegyai in the 
northern part of Euboia, seeing that Phlegyai dwelt in the 
Thessalian Hestiaidtis and that the north of Euboia received 
settlers from there, whence the town Histiaia. [This seems the 
rig’it spelling in historical times, not “‘Eor/ava, which I conjecture 
was the old pre-Ionic pronunciation, afterwards changed to ‘Ieriava 
in the mouths of the Ionic Ellopians; cf. Stephanos of Byzantium 
sub voce.| In the ‘Odyssey’ we meet with the legend that Rhadaman- 
thos passed to Euboia to see his son Tityos (cf. Strabo, ix. 423), the 
hero of the Phlegyai. We may add that Thracian Phlegyai over- 
threw the power of the Minyai of Orchomenos. 

(8) For the settlement of Aiolians in Euboia, Plutarch and Strabo 
are our authority. Traces of them are supposed to lurk in Kymé, 
a town on the east coast where the line of shore changes from south- 
east to south. Some historians, among whom is Ernst Curtius, 
refer to this Kymé the colonisation of Cume in Italy, and also the 
foundation of Kymé in Aiolis. In later ages the inhabitants of 
Cume derived their origin from Chalkis and Kymé in Aiolis, when, 
according to this theory, Euboian Kymé had been reduced to in- 
significance (perhaps by Eretria or Chalkis). The foundation of 
Cume, to quote the words of E. Curtius, gehdrt einer Zeit an, da 
Kyme an der Ostkiiste von Euboia noch eine hervorragende Bedeutung 
unter den Inselstiédten hatte, also ungefiihr um dieselbe Zeit in welcher 
die eubdischen Auswanderungen nach Aeolis erfolgten und auch hier 
ein Kyme gegriindet wurde.’ When we ask what authority exists 
for such a categorical statement as this (Bursian makes a similar 
statement, but with a more modest videtur), we find that there is 
absolutely none. That there was such a place as Kymé on the east 
coast of Euboia we have two testimonies: (1) Stephanos of Byzan- 
tium sub voce, who mentions it fifth among places of the same name 

1 Gr. Geschichte, i. 424, fifth edition. He continues: ‘Damals muss das mutter- 
lindische Kyme sich erschépft haben; es wurde von den beiden Euriposstidten 
allmihlich ganz verdunkelt und deshalb gewéhnte man sich die italische Colonie in 
der Folgezeit als Tochterstadt von Chalkis und Eretria anzusehen, ohne dass ihr 


Name, das Zeugniss des urspriinglichen Verhiltnisses, jemals veriindert worden 
wire.’ He should have said, das einzige Zeugniss. 
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and says nothing more than rods Evfolas; (2) the existence of 
the modern Kumi, a town of 8,600 inhabitants, with a flourishing 
wine trade. This single passage in Stephanos contains the only 
allusion to Kymé in all our extant classical literature. Thus there 
could hardly be a more slender basis for Curtius’ assertion. But 
let us examine a little more closely what the theory involves. 
The traditional date of the founding of Cume (before 1000 B.c.) 
has been exploded by Helbig.' We shall return to this point 
when we come to speak of Euboian colonisation, but must note 
here that the date can hardly be placed before the eighth, probably 
the end of the eighth, century. Now in the catalogue of Homer 
(B 586 sqq., a passage quoted below) all the important towns of 
Euboia are mentioned, and it is a remarkable fact that all the 
cities mentioned here are also mentioned in later times, and that 
no town important in later times is not mentioned here. The sup- 
posed metropolis of Aiolic Kymé and Italian Cume alone is missing. 
Thus we have to postulate that Kymé, unlike the other Euboian 
towns which enjoyed permanence, was a brilliant flash which arose 
from insignificance after the age corresponding to the Homeric 
catalogue, and then before the Lelantine war sank into the obscurity 
from which it came forth, leaving two traces behind it, two homo- 
nymous daughters. That this is impossible no one will say; it is 
quite possible. But it is a postulate which a judicious historian is 
hardly at liberty to put forward except as a mere guess, resting on 
the slenderest basis. 

To return to the Aiolians. We cannot say what parts of the 
island they occupied. That they may have inhabited Karystos is 
perhaps indicated, as Bursian suggests, by the name of an adjoining 
hill Achaia, and by the fact that there is another town Karystos in 
the Peloponnésos, that is if we join him in connecting these Aiolians 
with Argive Achaians; but this ground is deceitful. Kanai in 
Aiolis was a colony of Dion, the town on Cape Kénaion, and we 
may recollect that Kanaion would be the Aiolic form of Kénaion. 
We know that Makris was a name of Euboia. The accent of the 
word, Maxpis, suggests to me the conjecture that perhaps these 
Aiolian settlers, if they are not a myth, gave it this name; but 
Dondorff considers the word Pheenician. 

Successors to the Phlegyai, Kourétes, and Aiolians appear, a new 
set of peoples not much less obscure. Ellopians succeed the 
Phlegyai in the north of the island, Abantes occupy the centre, and 
Dryopes the southern districts of Styra and Karystos. 

(1) Ellopians were Ionians, or, as the myth expresses it, Ellops 
was the son of Ion. Their dominion in Euboia included Histiaia and 
the Histiaian plain,? Kérinthos, Aidepsos, and Orobiai, and they 

' Das Homerische Epos, pp. 321 sqq. 
2 Strabo, x. 445, rhv wedidda, al. thy Mepiada, 
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founded a city, Ellopia, under Mount Telethrios. Whether we are 
to connect the name Ellopes with the Selloi of Dédona, or, as I 
would suggest, compare it with Z\Xozres (‘fish’), and suppose it to 
express the maritime habits of these Ionians, can only be matter of 
conjecture.' 

(2) In a matter where we can only seek probability and have 
to put together scattered indications, it seems to me that Bursian’s 
reconstruction of the history of the Euboian Abantes is in its 
general outline probable. It may be stated briefly. There was an 
early migration of Ionians and Karians of Aba (a Karian city, cf. 
Stephanos sub voce) to west Greece, where they first settled in Argos, 
and afterwards in Euboia. There are three separate points in- 
volved, (a) connexion of the Abantes with Karia, (b) connexion of 
Karia with Argos, (c) connexion of Argos with Euboia. 

(a) Herodotos (i. 146) informs us that many of the cities in 
Asia Minor were Abantid in population. This leads us to seek the 
origin of the Euboian Abantes in Asia Minor. Ion of Chios, 
quoted by Pausanias, records that in the reign of Oinopion Karians 
and Abantes from Euboia invaded the island, a record which 
Bursian considers comprehensible only as referring to Asiatic 
Abantes. (Note, however, the additional detail, not mentioned by 
Bursian, that Oimopion was succeeded by Amphiklos of Histiaia.) 
The city Aba in Karia suggests the Karian origin of the Abantes, 
and the worship of Artemis at Amarus in Euboia points to Karia. 
Thus is explained too Skymnos’ description of the early inhabitants 
of the island, puyddas cvvoixovs AéXeyas = Karians. 

(b) Hypermnéstra, the wife of Lynkeus, father of Abas, was 
the daughter of Danaos the Egyptian, a story which points to the 
foreign origin of Argive Abantes. That they were Karians is sup- 
ported by the tradition that Kar, to whom the foundation of Megara 
was ascribed, was the son of Phoréneus, the most ancient Argive 
king, and by the record that Hermione and Epidauros were 
occupied by Karians. The tradition of Kar also indicates the 
natural course which the Karian and Ionian settlers would take. 
When they had landed at Argos and subdued Argolis, a portion of 
them would proceed northwards, and crossing the isthmus leave 
a settlement at Megara; they would finally reach the shores of 
Euripos and take possession of central Euboia. “Omev xopowyrtes 
is an epithet applied by Homer to the Abantes, who seem to have 
learned the practice from their Ionian fellow-wanderers. 

(c) Euboia was the name of a mountain close to Mykénai in 
Argolis. The myth of the Argive Io (the moon goddess) was at 
home in Euboia, and a cave on the eastern shore of the island 
where she was said to have brought forth Epaphos was called 


1 Strabo’s words, 5:2 robs "EAAomeis dpelous elvai, as an explanation of Oreos cannot 
receive any weight as a testimony to Ellopian habits. 
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Boos adry.' One legend makes Abas, an Argive, the son of Lynkeus. 
All this points to a connexion between Euboia and Argos, which is 
explained if we suppose that Abantes and Ionians came from Argos 
to Euboia, and brought the Ionian legends with them. 

(8) There was also another connexion between Euboia and 
Argolis through the Dryopes, and they too seem to have come from 
Asia Minor. The ancients believed that their earliest habitation 
was in south Thessaly, and that thence, driven by Héraklés, they 
settled, some in southern Euboia at Karystos and Styra, others at 
Asine and Hermione in Argolis, others in Kypros. But another 
legend connects the Dryopes with Arkadia and Apollo, according to 
which Dryops was the son of Apollo and Dia, daughter of Lykaon. 
The name Lykaon—Ionic in form—points to Lykia, the home of 
the cult of Apollo; and some names in Arkadia and the south- 
western Peloponnésos bring Lykia to mind; for example, Mount 
Lykaios, the towns Lykaia and Lykosoura. The Dryopes were a 
maritime race, and the giant Aigaion (sometimes identified with 
Briareos) is said to have given his name to the Aigean sea, and 
also to Karystos,? which bore the name Aigaia. And the names of 
the wrecker Nauplios, the hero of the Dryopes, and his sons 
Oiax and Nausimedon, testify that they were a seafaring nation. 
Nauplios suggests that Nauplia in Argos was a settlement of 
the Dryopes, who are perhaps to be identified with the Lykian 
Kyklopes who built the walls of Tiryns. This conjecture of Bursian 
is supported by his comparison of the Kyklopian buildings in 
Argolis with the ancient monuments in Euboia,’ which are sup- 
posed to have been constructed by the Dryopes. Both modes of 
building have the following points in common; the stones em- 
ployed are cut without rule and are not smoothed, the interstices 
between the large stones are filled up with small stones, and the 
roof of the building is formed by stones projecting inwards from 
the walls and gradually meeting. In one respect they differ. In 
the Kyklopian buildings the stones are often of immense size, and 
never approach rectangular form, as many of the stones in the 
Euboian walls do; but this difference is explained by the nature of 
the stone employed, the stone near Argos being very hard and 
difficult to cut, whereas the Euboian stone is fissile. 


1 Strabo, x. 445. 

? As an instance of the uncertainty of arguments based on names Karystos might 
be quoted ; for its namesake in the Peloponnésos might be used either to prove old 
Aiolian settlers in south Euboia or to connect the Peloponnésos with the Dryopes. It 
is the fallacy of plurality of causes. 

? The oldest Greek hypaithral temple we know is that on Mount Ocha (near the 
church of St. Elias), which is called by the peasants Spiti tu Draku. Ulrichs supposes 
it to have been a temple of “Hpn reAcla, As to the ascription of these buildings to the 
Dryopes there is still room for doubt. It is remarkable (as Professor Mahaffy and 


others have observed) that we do not find remains of temples at the excavated sites in 
Argolis. 
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We may suppose, finally, that the Dryopes originally came 
from Lykia, and are perhaps to be identified with the Kyklopes, 
that some of them settled in Thessaly on the Malian gulf, and 
at the time of the Dorian invasion migrated to Euboia and Argolis, 
whilst others passed directly from Asia to the Peloponnésos. 

If the ancient populations of Euboia are obscure, their chrono- 
logy is obscurer, and to indulge in conjectures about it is futile 
until some definite conclusion has been established as to the age of 
the Homeric poems. We can, however, bring these early settle- 
ments in Euboia (assuming the outline here given to be correct) 
into relation with those two series of facts already mentioned as 
standing out from the surrounding darkness. 

(1) The migration of the Abantes and Ionians from Asia 
Minor to Argolis and Euboia is part of the Ionic colonisation of 
Hellas. 

(2) The occupation of northern Euboia by the Ellopians 
must be connected with the Dorian occupation of Thessaly which 
displaced the old inhabitants ; and similarly 

(8) The occupation of south Euboia by the Dryopes must be 
connected with the same event. 

We may now proceed to consider the evidence of Homer. 
Two general facts appear: that at the time of the composition of 
the catalogue and of the ‘ Odyssey ’ the whole island bore the name 
Euboia (which was originally confined to part of it), and that the 
Abantes were predominant in the island, exercising a sort of 
hegemony over the cities of the north and south as well as over 
those of their own territory, Chalkis and Eretria. Elephénor, the 
ruler of the Abantes, appears as a sort of Bretwalda (dux) in 
Euboia. It will be advisable to quote the whole passage in the 
catalogue, as it is important to note the list of cities. 


ot & EvBoay éxor pévea wveiovrec “ABavrec 
Xadkida 7’ Eiperpiay re rodveraduddr O ‘Ioriaay 
KyjpivOdv r’ Epadov Aiov r’ aimv mrodieOpor, 

ot re Kdpvorov éxor 70’ of Zrvpa vacerdecxor* 
tov avd’ iyyepovev’ "EXedijywp dfo¢ “ Apnoc 
Xadkwiorriadne peyabipwr apydc ’ABavrwr. 

rp 0 ap’ ABavrec Exovro Boot orev Kopdwvrec 
aixpnrai pepadrec dpexrijow pedinow 

Owpnxac pikecy Eniwy agi orhPecoww* 

rp 0” &ua reccapaxovra péAatvac vijeg Exovro. 


B 536 sqq. 


(Of these cities, Kérinthos' lost its importance in the Lelantine 
war.) The Abantes are closely connected by old legends with 
Chalkis. Abas was said to be son of Chalkon and Arethousa (a 


1 It is favourably mentioned by Theophrastus for its wheat (H. P. 8. 11). 
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fountain near Chalkis, said to mean ‘ spring’), and the son of Abas 
was Chalkodon, after whom Euboia was called Chalkodontis. 
Chalkis! (also called Stumphélos) was derived from an eponymous 
heroine, the daughter of Asépos and Metope. According to one 
legend, both Chalkis and Eretria were founded before the Trojan 
war by Athenians under Aiklos and Kothos, sons of Ion and 
brothers of Ellops. In this story we can see nothing more than a 
reflection of the intercourse in early times between Attika and 
Euboia. Eretria? was closely connected with Chalkis by the 
common worship of Artemis, and it is a remarkable fact that 
they always remained separate states and were never synoikised. 
There is some evidence to show (what is @ priori probable) that 
from the earliest times the Lelantine plain was a plain of discord 
between them. They both excelled in maritime enterprise, and 
there is no doubt that Chalkis was in the earliest ages a rendez- 
vous of Phenician merchants, for the Kyklades conducted to the 
Euripos, as they conducted to Korinthos. Chalkis and Eretria 
must have been two of the most important seaports occupied by 
the eastern Greeks. Ernst Curtius calls these maritime settlers 
Pelasgian Ionians, and makes them the crepuscular transition 
from Pelasgian darkness to Hellenic light. But the name ‘ Pelas- 
gian’ is dangerous; as the old oracle said, rd [eXacyixdv apydv 
a pevov. 

The Abantes, whoruled under Mount Dirphys (Aippiv ’ABavtida), 
were a martial people, as Homer and Archilochos®* testify. There 
are two stories which illustrate their power, and show the relations 
existing between Euboia and Boidtia. It is related that Chalkédon 
(son of Abas) was killed by Amphitruon in a battle against the 
Thebans, and that the Thebans were thereby delivered from paying 
tribute to the Euboians. And in the ‘ Héraklés Mainomenos’ we 
find Lykos, tyrant of Thebes, a Euboian, not a Theban (Kaéweios 
ovx @v GAN an’ EdBolas poror).* 

From the time of the catalogue in the ‘Iliad,’ whatever time 
correspond to it, down to the seventh century, when we get 
a glimpse of historical Greece and the politics of the Mgean, 
historical or mythical records as to Euboia are almost entirely 
wanting. We can only make out that there was a passage 
of Ionians from Attika to Euboia, from the Attic tetrapolis espe- 


1 Modern etymologers are divided between xaAxn and xadxés as the origin of 
XaAxis, 

2 Eretria was also called Melanéis and Arotria. The latter seems to have been the 
common name in the surrounding district, if we may judge by the modern Alétria as 
inhabitants call the place, which would come from Arétria, as 4Aérp:, ‘a plough,’ from 
&porpov. 

3 Saluoves udxns, Seomdrar EiBolas SovpixAvrot. 

* The destruction of Oichalia (in the territory of Eretria) by Héraklés (Strabo, x. 
448) may be another trace of hostile relations between Euboia and Thebes. 
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cially. Migrations of this kind were natural from the proximity 
of the island, and probably underlie the story of the sons of Théseus 
who repaired to Elephénor. But in the main I would propose to 
connect these movements with the synoikismos of Attika attributed 
to Kekrops, which must have caused dissatisfaction and led to 
emigrations in the communities that were before independent. At 
Chalkis and Eretria the mixture of this new element must have 
altered the political and social relations, and must have furthered 
the rise of their naval power, and stimulated the passion for 
colonisation. 

We have several indications that Euboia was one of the chief 
passages by which culture reached Greece, as was natural, for it 
was the threshold of northern Greece, and Delphoi and Thébai 
were the centres of the earliest culture. Klearchos of Soloi records 
the legend that Léto brought her two children from Chalkis in 
Euboia to Delphoi. And as the worship of Apollo came originally 
from Lykia, this was the natural route—by the Kyklades to Chal- 
kis, then by Boidtia to Delphoi. In the Pythian Hymn, Apollo on 
his way from Mount Olympos stops on the Lelantine plain, but 
does not deem it suitable for his chief shrine. In another legend, 
Euboia appears as the place of passage for the Hyperborean rites 
of Apollo on their way to Délos (cf. Kallimachos’ Hymn to Délos). 
This might lead us to suppose that the worship of Apollo at Chalkis 
was originally closely connected with that at Délos, and afterwards 
came under the influence of Delphoi. These legends go to explain 
the epithet ‘ sacred ’ which is applied to Euboia in the ‘ Iliad’ (aépnv 
iepns EvSoins) ; and as Apollo was the god who represented culture, 
the god along with whose worship culture was also diffused, these 
legends indicate that Euboia contributed to it. But we approach 
something more definite—for our purpose at least sufficiently 
definite if otherwise debatable—in the contest of Homer and 
Hésiod at Chalkis. For with whatever myths this is surrounded, 
it affords us at least two facts—that Chalkis was a centre of culture 
in early times, and that the Hésiodic school was predominant under 
the influence of Delphoi, whose teaching it represented. It was, 
like Délos,' a resort of both Homeric and Hésiodice poets. The 
story connects this contest with the obsequies of Amphidamas, 
‘king of the Euboians’ (that is, of Chalkis), who died in a Lelan- 
tine war—a Lelantine war, for it cannot be proved that it was the 
great Lelantine war, as the Lelantine plain was a continual causa 
belli. Ernst Curtius says decidedly: ‘ Die Amphidamassage gehért 
einer friiheren Kriegszeit an.’ Chalkis was under the special pro- 
tection of Delphoi, with which it seems to have had close relations, 
and doubtless the Delphian theocracy fuliy recognised its import- 
ance as an outpost of civilisation and culture. Its achievements 

1 See Hésiod, frag. 227. 
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in colonisation and its mercantile industry, its deserts in spreading 
culture to the west, we must reserve for another time, but we may 
note the laudation bestowed by the oracle: 


immov Oeooadtxov Aaxedamoviay re yuvaixa 
divdpac 0’ of rivovow tdwp iepijc ’ApeBovone 
(rove Xadkdéac Néywv we apicrovc).! 
Joun B. Bury. 
1 Strabo, x. 449. Arethousa has been identified at about twenty minutes from 


Chalkis on the road to Eretria, close to the sea (&yx/ada Sdara Tas KAewas *ApeOovcas, 
Eur. Iph. Aul. 164). Tame eels were kept in it, éyxéAeis lepas avOpdrois xeiponbes. 
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The Origines of the University of Paris 


Faia UM, Imperium, Studium, are brought together by 

a medieval writer' as the three mysterious potencies or 
‘ virtues’ by whose harmonious co-operation the life and health of 
Christendom must be sustained. To the medieval mind the 
studium did not, any more than the sacerdotiwm or the imperium, 
represent a mere abstraction. As the secular hierarchy was 
crowned by the Holy Roman Empire, as the sacerdotal order 
throughout Christendom looked for its head and centre to the city 
of the seven hills, so the intellectual life of medieval Europe found 
its concrete embodiment in an intellectual hierarchy, no less dis- 
tinct and definite than the secular or the spiritual, whose head and 
centre was the university of Paris. To the university of Paris, 
whose four faculties were likened by medieval imagination to the 
fourfold river of Paradise, could be traced as to their ultimate 
source and fountain-head all the streams of knowledge by which 
the whole church was watered and fertilised. In the university 
of Paris—the ‘first school of the church’—France possessed her 
equivalent to the Italian papacy and the German Ceasarship in the 
politico-ecclesiastical system of Europe. 

The development and organisation of an institution which held 
such a place in the conceptions of medieval Christendom is surely 
a subject of more than antiquarian interest. It demands the 
minute, elaborate, and serious investigation which has been 
abundantly bestowed upon the history of the papacy and empire. 
For the appreciation of the intellectual, social, and ecclesiastical 
life of the middle ages a knowledge of the university system is as 
important as a knowledge of the feudal system or of the ecclesi- 
astical system, or of the constitutional history of particular states. 
Yet till the appearance of the work which we are about to notice 
very little had been done in the way of a serious and critical 
investigation of the subject, though as regards Paris and Oxford 
at least abundant materials had been collected.? It is but yester- 


' *« Jordanis Chronica,’ quoted by Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, 7th ed. p. 98, note. 
2 In the massive and laborious but stupid Historia Universitatis Parisiensis of 
Buleus (6 vols. fol. Par. 1665), in the Histoire Littéraire de la France, and the 
Index Chartarum pertinentium ad Universitatem Parisiensem of M. C. Jourdain 
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day, indeed, that we emerged from the mythical period in the 
development of our subject. Such superstitions as the foundation 
of the university of Oxford by Alfred the Great or of the university 
of Paris by Charles the Great have been dispelled rather by the 
progress of a vague incredulity than by the diffusion of exacter 
knowledge. Even now these absurdities continue to be occasionally 
mentioned with a grave face. The Alfredian fable was accepted by 
Huber, whose worthless book is still appealed to as an authority ; 
and it seems to have retained till a very recent period its hold 
upon the imagination of the fellows of the college, which still 
claims Alfred as its founder.' 

General historians, though alive to the importance of the part 
which the universities played in medieval history, have usually 
dismissed the subject with a few vague and often misleading gene- 
ralities. Milman, for instance (‘Latin Christianity,’ book xi. 
chap. 2), misled by the totally different constitution of Oxford, 
talks about the university of Paris maintaining her ‘ prerogative 
of sole and exclusive jurisdiction over her students,’ a prerogative 
which was never claimed and never existed at Paris, least of all in 
the middle of the thirteenth century. The same historian makes 
Wyclif ‘Warden of Baliol Hall on the presentation of Baliol 
College’ (book xiii. 6) apparently because he had found the house 
over which Wyclif presided described as aula de Baliol, and did 
not know that aula was a quite common designation of all the 
earliest colleges. Robertson, again, though (as usual) more accu- 
rate than Milman, fails to distinguish between the growth of 
schools in a particular place and the formation of a university in 
the proper sense of the word. Even Green’s brilliant picture of 
medieval Oxford? leaves upon the mind of the reader the totally 
erroneous impression that the teachers and students of the middle 
age were for the most part paupers, and that the ordinary lecture 
rooms were ‘church-porch and house-porch.’ These are a few 
samples, which might be extended indefinitely, of the kind of treat- 
ment which the historians have bestowed upon our subject. Other 
writers have avoided similar mistakes only by passing over in 


(Par. 1862, fol.), who prints in extenso the hitherto unpublished documents. Antony 
& Wood’s History of Oxford is an English classic, while Mr. Anstey’s Munimenta 
Academica (Rolls Series, London, 1868) supplies the materials for critical work. Mr. 
Anstey’s preface is readable, though sometimes misleading, but the carelessness or 
ignorance exhibited by the marginal summaries is almost incredible, e.g. albi 
monachi is rendered ‘ white friars’ (p. 78). 

' The college celebrated the millenary of its foundation in 1872. Its present 
master is still disposed to believe in the Alfredian foundation of schools at Oxford, 
which ought to have been dispelled by Heywood’s appendix to the English transla- 
tion of Huber’s English Universities (London, 1843). See Bright’s History of 
England, p. 10. Mr. Parker’s elaborate exposure of the Oxford legend in his Early 
History of Oxford (1885) was not uncalled for. 

2 Short Hist. of the English People, ch. iii. § 4. London, 1874. 
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absolute silence a series of events of such transcendent importance 
as the rise of the universities. 

If we turn to the special histories of particular universities, we 
find the best of them! seriously marred by a want of familiarity 
with the history and organisation of other universities, especially 
of the archetypal or parent universities of Paris and Bologna. 
Of medieval Universitdts-Geschichte as a whole even a trustworthy 
sketch has hitherto been a desideratum. The only work worth 
mentioning was that of Meiners, which is generally admitted 
to be an unsatisfactory performance.? Savigny* contributed much 
to our knowledge of the Italian universities, but he knew little 
or nothing about Paris and Oxford. The first real book on the 
subject as a whole is likely to be, in a sense, the final one. As 
long ago as 1866 M. Renan in one of his essays‘ noticed that 
the Dominican father, Heinrich Denifle, was engaged in preparing 
a book on ‘The Mendicant Orders and the University of Paris 
in the First Half of the Thirteenth Century.’ The scope of the 
projected work has gradually expanded till it has assumed the 
form of a massive four-volume royal octavo on ‘The Universities 
of the Middle Ages to 1400.’° Of the thoroughness, the patience, 
and the vast learning which have been brought to bear upon the 
task, it would be impossible to speak with sufficient admiration. 
When the work, of which the first volume is now before us, 
shall be complete, comparatively scanty gleanings will, in all pro- 
bability, be left for future workers in the way of collecting fresh 
materials, and not very much in the way of better critical appreciation 
and interpretation of them. From a literary point of view no doubt 
much will remain to be desired. The book is certainly not one for 
the general reader, hardly even for the ordinary student of history. 
It is a book for the specialist. The plan of the father’s work makes 
it difficult to estimate how far the want of breadth, of life, and of 
colour, which must be felt by every reader—at least every English 
reader—of the present volume, is destined to be supplied by its suc- 
cessors. The method of the author is severely ‘ analytical,’ ® and 
the present volume deals almost entirely with the origines and early 
development of the universities which grew up or were founded up 
to 1400 a.v. The father leaves no question connected with his 
subject untouched. He will, therefore, no doubt come to the 


' Such as Mr. Mullinger’s in many respects admirable History of Cambridge. E.g. 
Mr. Mullinger makes Peter the Lombard archbishop of Paris in 1159. 
Gesch. der Entstehung und Entwickelung der hohen Schulen unseres Erdtheils. 
4 Thle. 8vo. Géttingen : 1802-5. 
% Geschichte des rimischen Rechts im Mittelalter. 
* Nouvelles Etudes de lV Histoire Religieuse, ed. Paris 1884, p. 218. 
° Die Universitéten des Mittelalters bis 1400. Von P. Heinrich Denifle, aus dem 
Predigerorden, Unterarchivar des hl. Stuhles. Berlin, 1885. 
® See his apology, i., p. xxiii. 
VOL. I.—NO. IV. TT 
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relations of the universities to the church and the European 
system at large, the social, religious, and intellectual life which 
went on in them, the part which they played in the development 
of modern civilisation, all in due time. But at present the work 
is a series of learned dissertations rather than a history. The 
book is invaluable to the professed student of university history, 
and may, it is hoped, clear the ground for the future historian of 
Oxford when one of its two hundred or so endowed researchers shall 
find leisure to write its history. But the reader who wishes to enjoy 
father Denifle’s book must bring his interest in the subject with 
him ; it will hardly be created for him by the perusal of these 800 
pages. It was suggested in the inaugural article of this Review 
that, if history be understood in its highest and broadest sense, the 
bishop of Durham and Sir Henry Maine, perhaps more than any 
writers of formal histories, are the leading English historians of the 
present day. It is impossible not to regret that an historian who 
is not unworthy of comparison with the bishop of Durham as an 
historical investigator of unfathomable learning should fall so far 
below him in the power of lucid exposition and historical construc- 
tion ; but the subject has been so long the happy hunting-ground of 
the imaginative historical picture-painter and the polemical theorist 
that it is perhaps well that the new epoch in the study of university 
history—possibly even of medieval church history generally—should 
be inaugurated by a writer whose pleasure and interest in his work 
come out chiefly in the grim delight with which he demolishes the 
ingenious constructions of the philosophical historians who (as he 
is never weary of complaining) undertake to write history a 
priori. 

The subject is one which is so unfamiliar to the mass even of 
professed students of history that some account of the main facts 
which have been established with reference to the portion of the 
subject indicated by my title will probably be more interesting to 
the reader than a formal review of Denifle’s great work.! 

The word wniversitas is one to which a false explanation is often 
assigned for polemical purposes by controversial writers, while the 
true explanation of it at once supplies us with a clue to the nature 
and historical origin of the institution itself. The notion that a 
university means a wniversitas facultatum—a school in which all 
the faculties, or branches of knowledge, are represented—has, in- 
deed, long since disappeared from the pages of professed historians, 
but it is still persistently foisted upon the public by eminent writers 

1 It will be convenient to state that the main conclusions indicated in the fol- 
lowing pages were arrived at independently. The writer has, however, freely availed 
himself of father Denifie’s researches, which he is glad to find more often confirm 
than correct the results of his own. He has endeavoured to acknowledge his obliga. 


tions to father Denifie, but he is often indebted to him even where he has not 
altogether accepted his conclusions. 
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with whom history is subordinate to edification.! However imposing 
and stimulating may be the conception of an institution for the 
teaching or for the cultivation of universal knowledge, however 
imperative the necessity of such an institution in modern times, it 
is one which can gain no support from the facts of history. The word 
‘ university ’ means merely a number, a plurality.? Universitas vestra 
in a letter addressed to a number of persons means merely ‘the 
whole of you ;’ in a more technical sense it denotes a legal corpo- 
ration ; in the language of the Roman law it is the synonym of 
collegium. At the beginning of the thirteenth century we find the 
word applied to the rising corporations either of masters or students ; 
but the word long continued to be applied to other corporations as 
well, particularly to the guilds in towns, while as applied to scho- 
lastic guilds it is at first used interchangeably with such words as 
communitas or collegium, and in the earliest period it is never used 
absolutely. The phrase is always universitas scholarium, univer- 
sitas magistrorum et scholarium, universitas juristarum, universitas 
artistarum, and the like. It is a mere accident that the term has 
gradually come to be restricted to a particular kind of guild or 
corporation, just as the terms ‘convent,’ ‘corps,’ ‘ congregation,’ 
‘college’ have been similarly restricted to certain specific kinds of 
association. It is particularly important to notice that the term 
was, in the middle ages, most frequently used distinctly of the 
scholastic body—whether of teachers or scholars—not of the place 
in which such a body was established or even of the collective 
schools of such a place.2 The word used to denote the town or 
the schools of a place was studium rather than wniversitas. To be 
resident in a university would be in studio degere or in scholis 
militare. The term which most nearly corresponds to the vague 
and indefinite English notion of a university as distinguished 
from a mere school, seminary, or private educational establishment 
is not wniversitas but studiwm generale ; and studium generale meant 
not a place where all subjects were studied,‘ but a place where stu- 
dents from all parts were received.© As a matter of fact very few 
medieval studia possessed all the faculties. Even at Paris the civil 


' See e.g. cardinal Newman’s noble Idea of a University, p. 20, and the archbishop 
of Canterbury’s The Seven Gifts, p. 13, where ‘ university’ is explained by wniversitas 
scientiarum. It should be said that the cardinal admits that this may not be the 
original meaning of the word, which, he says, is ‘ unknown.’ 

2 In patristic Latin wniversitas means ‘the universe.’ At least one writer has 
been led by this ambiguity to antedate the origin of universities by some six or seven 
centuries. 

3 The distinction was more strictly maintained at Paris than at Oxford. 

4 *A school of universal learning’ (Newman’s Hist. Sketches, 1872, p. 6). So 
Huxley, Science and Culture, p. 31. 

5 In this respect it may be compared with our term ‘public school,’ though of 
course a studium generale was always a place of higher education. 
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law ceased to be taught in 1219, and Bologna had no theological 
faculty till 1360. 

The university, then, was originally a scholastic guild, whether 
of masters or of students. These guilds sprang into existence, like 
other guilds, without any express authorisation of king, pope, prince, 
or prelate. They were spontaneous products of that instinct of 
association which swept like a great wave over the towns of Europe 
in the course of the twelfth century. Only after certain universi- 
ties—chiefly Paris and Bologna—had acquired a kind of cecumenical 
recognition and prestige did it come to be recognised that a studium 
particulare could not be converted into a studium generale, whose 
degrees should be entitled to universal respect, without a deed of 
erection from either the pope or the emperor. From this time forward 
the term studium generale acquired the more definite and technical 
signification of a studiwm which possessed, either by custom (esta- 
blished before c. 1250 a.p) or express privilege, the right of bestowing 
on its masters the facultas ubique docendi.' 

In view of the spontaneous and voluntary character of the ori- 
ginal universities we should be prepared to find, amid certain common 
features of constitution and organisation characteristic of the age 
in which they arose, at least as much variety as may be found in 
the constitutions of the trade guilds and craft guilds, or again in 
the municipal corporations or the national estates of different parts 
of Europe. As a matter of fact, however, at the exact moment at 
which the association-movement reached the scholar class the con- 
ditions necessary for the formation of universities existed only or pre- 
eminently in two places—at Paris and at Bologna. These, the first 
two universities *—the only original universities—were formed at 
about the same time (the exact dates will be discussed hereafter) by 
the masters of Paris and by the students of Bologna. Every univer- 
sity (in the academic sense) that has come into existence from that 
day to this has been a more or less close imitation of one or other 
of these typical organisations. The fame of the schools of Paris 
and Bologna was so transcendent, and the intercommunion of the 
great centres of education of the thirteenth century so close, that 
their universities supplied the model to all others. In the case of 
the earliest universities the imitation was, with more or less adapta- 
tion to local cireumstances, conscious and deliberate; while the 
latest, the most modern, the most purely utilitarian of modern 


1 On the whole question see Denifle, i. 1-29, 763-791. A studiwm generale for 
a particular country (respectw regni) could be established by any king or sovereign 
prince. As a general rule wniversitates existed only where a studiwm generale (at least 
respectu regni) existed, but the rule was not universal; and it was for the establish- 
ment of the stwdiwm generale, not of the wniversitas, that the papal or imperial 
brief was sought. 

2 Strictly speaking, there was at Bologna not one university, but several. See 
below, p. 663 £, 
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European universities retain constitutional features, institutions, 
offices, ceremonies, for the explanation of which it is necessary to 
go back to the customs and usages either of the Bologna students 
or of the Parisian masters in the latter half of the twelfth 
century A.D. 

The causes of the aggregation of scholars in the two cities of 
Paris and Bologna during the twelfth century as well as the origin 
of the great guild movement, which led to their incorporation into 
universities, must be sought in that mysterious awakening of the 
human spirit which began in the eleventh century and reached its 
full development in the twelfth. The intellectual movement which 
culminated in the rise of the universities was but one side of a 
general revivification of the human spirit, which found its expres- 
sion in every department of human life—in the crusades, in the re- 
vival of monasticism, in the revival of political and municipal life. 
For once a date does seem to occupy in actual history the place 
which it now occupies only in the pages of historians. The 
1000th year of grace, which had been anticipated with terror as 
fraught with apocalyptic woes, marks the turning-point between 
the properly ‘dark’ ages of European history and the period 
of medieval civilisation.' This was the turning-point, but it is not 
till the end of the century that a marked and definite revival of 
education becomes traceable. The two archetypal universities owe 
their existence to two different currents of the mighty stream of 
intellectual movement which now set in. In Italy the renaissance 
showed itself above all in a reawakening of political activity ; and 
there the revival of education centres round the teaching of the 
Roman law by Irnerius at Bologna. North of the Alps society was 
more completely feudal and its civilisation more completely eccle- 
siastical. The new intellectual life of the period consequently took 
the form of a revival of theological and dialectical speculation, 
which eventually became centralised in Paris. 

Fabulous as is the connexion between the Palatine schools of 
Charles the Great or of Charles the Bald and the schools of Paris, 
some of the features which distinguish the Parisian from the Italian 
university system can really be traced back to the legislation of 
Charles the Great. Before his time education had been practically 
confined to the monasteries and the episcopal schools, simply because 
the class of lay teachers and of lay learners had alike died out in 
the utter decay of culture and civilisation which the completion of 
the barbarian conquest brought with it. In countries where the 
barbarians formed the main part of the population, and where the 
Roman civilisation was less deeply rooted than in southern Europe, 
as, for instance, in northern France, the church was the only one 
of the institutions of the old Roman world which survived. What 


1 Cf. Mullinger’s Cambridge, i. 45. 
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little knowledge and what little education survived were to be found 
in the monasteries. The revival of education by Charles stereotyped 
this connexion between the church and education. The monastic 
and episcopal schools were resuscitated, teachers were encouraged, 
and the claims of education were considered in the distribution of 
patronage. The immediate fruits of this revival of education were 
not brilliant, but they were permanent. Till now England and 
Ireland had boasted far more famous schools than any that were 
to be found in continental Europe north of the Alps. The removal 
of Alcuin from the school of York to the Palatine school of Charles 
marks the transference of the primacy of letters from the British Isles 
toGaul. From Alcuin to Abelard the torch of dialectic tradition was 
continuously handed on : though once and again it flickered very low, 
it was never allowed utterly to die out. No one place was the seat 
of this dialectical activity ; but all through the dark ages that inter- 
vene between Charles the Great and the twelfth century there were 
always at least one or two monasteries or cathedrals where the fame 
of some great teacher drew students from distant regions, and where 
some ray of genius, some spark of controversial fire infused a little 
life into the traditional curriculum—the little fragment of Aristo- 
telian logic, the dull compendiums of old-world learning, and the 
dogmatic teaching of ‘ positive’ theology. 

Thus, at different times, Fulda was made famous by Rabanus 
Maurus, Auxerre by Heinric and Remigius, Tours by Gerbert and 
Berenger, Chartres by Bernard and William of Conches, Bec by 
Lanfranc and Anselm. During the earlier portion of the period 
which these names cover, Paris was not even one among the 
educational centres of France. It is not till the first years of the 
tenth century that the very existence of any schools whatever at 
Paris becomes a matter of history. Remigius of Auxerre is the 
first master who is known to have taught at Paris. The learned 
authors of the ‘ Histoire Littéraire de la France’ find in the school 
of Remigius le premier berceau de Vuniversité de Paris.' But for 
a century after the time of Remigius the utmost diligence of an 
historian possessed with the most infatuated belief in the primeval 
antiquity of his alma mater has only succeeded in collecting three 
or four names of masters or scholars who can be shown on decent 
authority to have taught or studied at Paris.? At the close of the 
tenth century the cessation of the Danish devastations and the 
appointment of regular abbots in the place of the lay nobles who 
had usurped their place may have produced some improvement in 
the monastic schools.* From the beginning of the eleventh century 


1 Tome vi. 100. 


? Buleus multiplies the list indefinitely by assuming that everyone who studied 
in France from the ninth century onwards studied at Paris. 
§ Hist. Litt. vi. 20. 
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the names of clerks mentioned as having taught or studied at Paris 
become somewhat more frequent; but they are not names of any 
great distinction. It is not till quite the close of the century that 
anything like a stream of scholastic migration begins to be directed 
towards Paris. William of Champeaux, the master of Abelard, is 
the first Parisian master who left his mark upon the development 
of the scholastic philosophy, while it was the world-wide reputation 
of the wandering Breton scholar whom William’s fame attracted to 
the cloisters of Notre-Dame that created for the schools of Paris 
the unique prestige which they retained throughout the medieval 
period. 

The less imaginative historians of Paris have generally been 
content to trace its origin to his time; and it was no doubt the 
teaching of Abelard that marks at once the full development of the 
twelfth-century renaissance and the elevation of Paris to the posi- 
tion of the intellectual metropolis of Europe. From the time of 
Abelard the scholastic fame of Paris became, unlike the reputation 
of mere cloister schools like Bec and Fulda, permanent and 
independent of the reputation of any single teacher. No one of 
Abelard’s immediate successors was distinguished by the same 
extraordinary charm of manner or by the same variety of gifts. 
Whereas the most famous of the old episcopal or monastic 
schools had owed their fame to a single master, Paris rapidly 
became a city of teachers. But the academic position of Paris 
was not made by Abelard as the fame of Bologna was made by 
Irnerius. Abelard had been himself caught by the centripetal 
tendency. His unparalleled reputation undoubtedly accelerated 
the movement, but the scholastic aggrandisement of Paris cor- 
responds at every step with the growth of the commercial and 
political importance of the ancient stronghold of the dukes of the 
French. The history of the Parisian schools begins with the 
expulsion of the Normans. Their development culminates in the 
growth of the university proper during the brilliant reign of Philip 
Augustus, the patron of citizens, the enlarger of the Parisian 
pomerium. Alone among the older university towns Paris was a 
great capital. Paris occupied, indeed, more completely the position 
of a modern capital than any other thirteenth-century town in 
Europe. That it did so has been the factor which has more than 
any one other cause differentiated the history of France from that 
of other European states; and the same fact accounts for the 
unique prestige which the schools of Paris occupied in the medieval 
world. The position of the university was an accident of the political 
position of the city ; while the political position of the city and of 
the French monarchy itself was immensely strengthened by their 


close connexion with a spiritual power which could hold its own 
even against the papacy. 
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While the foundations of this scholastic greatness were laid in 
the days of Abelard there was nothing in the organisation of the 
schools in which he taught to distinguish them from any other 
church schools. There, as elsewhere, the teacher had to obtain 
the license of the church. At Paris there were, in the days 
of Abelard, three great churches from which the requisite 
authorisation could be obtained—the cathedral, the collegiate 
church of St. Genevieve, and the abbey church of the Canons 
Regular of St. Victor. The schools of St. Victor became the 
chosen home of the anti-scholastic or mystical theology, and more 
and more drifted away from the dialectical movement, the triumph of 
which was sealed by the rise of the universities. In the time of 
Abelard the cathedral was the chief secular school of theology, the 
Mount of St. Genevieve the seat of the schools of the artists. It 
had been common to represent the university as the result of a 
fusion or federation of the Arts schools of St. Geneviéve with the 
theological schools of Notre-Dame. As a matter of fact, however, 
the last trace of the famous schools in which Abelard taught is 
lost before the middle of the twelfth century. In 1147 the secular 
canons of St. Geneviéve were supplanted by canons regular from 
St. Victor’s and St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. Henceforth we hear of 
no school at St. Geneviéve but a cloister school of theology taught 
and attended only by members of the house, like the cloister school 
of St. Victor.!| The schools in connexion with which the university 
arose were confined to the old island cité and the bridges across the 
Seine. It is not till the second decade of the thirteenth century 
that we find masters again crossing to the left bank of the river, 
and passing from the jurisdiction of the chancellor of Paris to that 
of the abbot of St. Geneviéve ;? and it is not till 1255 that we hear 
of a chancellor of St. Geneviéve, appointed by the abbot to confer 
the licentia docendi on candidates who wanted to open schools on 
the ‘ Mount.’* The original university was formed exclusively by 
the masters who taught in the island under the chancellor of Paris. 
The university was an outgrowth of the cathedral schools, and of 

! This is proved conclusively by the letters of Stephen of Tournay, abbot of St. 
Geneviéve (1176-1191). I owe the correction of the universally received view on 
this subject to father Denifle (i. 656-664). 

2 Denifie, i. 665. 

* Denifle, i. 669. Though in 1227 (Buleus, iii. 124) doctors of theology and 
decrees were allowed with the license of the abbot to lecture in the territory of St. 
Geneviéve, the chancellor of St. Geneviéve in practice conferred the license only in 
arts, and was always specially connected with that faculty. He was always much 
more completely under the control of the faculty than the chancellor of Notre-Dame. 
As the new chancellorship did not materially affect the constitutional development of 
the university, I shall not allude to the subject again ; but one cannot help remarking 
that the fact of the existence of two chancellors at Paris ought alone to have pre- 
served English writers from identifying the position of the cathedral chancellor (whom 


they persist in calling ‘chancellor of the university of Paris ’) with that of the chancellor 
of Oxford. 
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them only. To understand the position of the chancellor of Paris 
is, therefore, essential to the comprehension of the complex 
academical polity which grew up round the simple institution of 
the licentia docendi. 

At a time when no church would be likely to boast more than 
one or two masters at once, these masters might or might not, it 
would appear, be members of the capitular body according to 
circumstances. With the revival of education in the eleventh 
century, however, we find a tendency to make the ‘master of the 
schools,’ as he was called, a regular member of the cathedral 
body;! and eventually a canon of the third Lateran council in 
1179 required the endowment of the mastership with a ‘ com- 
petent benefice’ in all cathedral churches.? This was effected in 
one of two ways. Either the new dignity of scholasticus was 
created or the duty of presiding over the schools was annexed to 
some existing office—sometimes to the archdeacon’s stall, more 
frequently, as at Paris, to the chancellor’s. The primary duties of 
the chancellor were analogous to those of a royal chancellor, viz. to 
keep the chapter seal and to draw up letters and documents which 
required the seal to be affixed to them. As this function required 
an amount of education which was not a matter of course in 
canons of that period, it was natural enough that the supervision 
of the schools, and again the care of the library, should be entrusted 
to the same functionary.2 As, however, the mastership of the 
schools passed into an ecclesiastical dignity, its possessor seems 
to have become almost as anxious to delegate his educational 
duties to others as the canons were to transfer their troublesome 
choir duties to vicars or petty canons. And with the spread of 
education there were increasing numbers of professional teachers, 
who were anxious to obtain authorisation to teach for their own 
profit under the shadow of some great church. Hence it became 
usual for the chancellor or scholasticus to grant a regular permission 
to such masters to teach under his authority. 

In 1188 we find a council at London forbidding the growing 
practice of selling such permissions.‘ At the third council of 
Lateran in 1179° a still more important step was taken. Not only 


1 Numerous instances of this transformation in the position of the magister 
scholarum are given in Hist. Litt. t. ix. p. 31. 

? Buleus, ii. 430. 

’ The supervision of the ‘ petty’ or elementary grammar schools of the place was 
sometimes entrusted to a different dignitary. At Paris masters or mistresses of these 
schools were licensed by the chanter. 

* Buleus, ii. 155; Labbe’s Concilia, ed. Florentiw, 1759, t. xxi. p. 514. 

5 Buleus, ii. 430, confirming the decretal of Alexander III (ib. 370-1). Crévier 
(Histoire de l’ Univ. de Paris, i. 256) confounds the provisions of these two councils. 
It is doubtful whether the canon of the council of Rouen referred to by Hist. Litt. 
t. ix. p. 82, and by Crévier, vii. 108, has anything to do with education. Populum 
docere probably means ‘ to preach.’ 
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are the presiding masters of the church schools forbidden to take 
any fee or reward for granting the licentia docendi—as the permis- 
sion is now called—but they are compelled to grant the license to 
every duly qualified applicant. The control of the chancellor over 
education on the one hand, and on the other the right of the com- 
petent teacher to the license, form the basis of the French university 
system. The control of the chancellor distinguishes it from the 
Italian system ; without the corresponding right a university could 
not have come into existence at all. 

In the age of Abelard even this right of the teacher to the license 
was not yet established. Wesee him long prevented from teaching 
in Paris at all by the jealousy of his master, William of Cham- 
peaux. The school of Paris was still only a cloister school; the 
monopoly of the magister scholarum was not yet shaken. Still less 
was there the smallest trace of anything approaching a university 
of masters. The only germ of the future university that we can 
trace in his career is the faintly indicated existence of certain 
professional customs and unwritten laws which in the next genera- 
tion formed the basis of a rudimentary society of teachers. 

That nobody should teach without having been himself taught 
by some duly authorised master was almost too obvious a principle 
to need formal enactment. That he should not enter upon his 
work as a teacher without his former master’s sanction and approval 
was an almost equally natural piece of professional etiquette. 
When Abelard, already a famous teacher of dialectic, wanted 
to become a theologian, it was considered necessary for him to 
put himself under a master again. He accordingly became the 
pupil of the most famous theological teacher of the day, Anselm 
of Laon. The great philosopher, however, soon grew impatient 
of the instructions of an aged master of whose abilities he had 
formed the lowest possible estimate.! He ceased to attend lecture 
regularly, and at length, in the course of conversation with 
fellow students, frankly expressed his surprise that men who 
had received a literary education should not be able to study 
the scriptures for themselves, without any other aid than the text 
and the usual ‘ glosses.’ The unheard-of doctrine was received with 
derision, and Abelard was jestingly challenged to make the attempt. 
He took the scoffers at their word, and offered, if they would pro- 
vide him with a standard commentary, to lecture on the most diffi- 
cult book of the Bible that they might choose the very next day. 
They selected the book of Ezekiel, but Abelard fulfilled his promise. 
The performance was at first treated as a mere piece of bragga- 


' * Accessi igitur ad hunc senem, cui magis longevus usus quam ingenium vel me- 
moria nomen comparaverat. Ad quem si quis de aliqua questione pulsandum accederet 
incertus, redibatincertior.’ (Abelard, Historia Calamitatum, cap. 3.) He afterwards 
compares him to the barren fig-tree of the Gospel. 
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docio, but the lecturer went on, and the self-taught theologian ere 
long became as formidable a rival to Anselm as he had before proved 
to William of Champeaux. His teaching was, however, treated as 
irregular and even illegal, not only because he had not been duly 
licensed but because he had ‘ incepted’ or begun to lecture ‘ without 
a master.’ He was obliged to leave Laon, and his conduct on this 
occasion formed a distinct article of charge against him at the 
council of Soissons! in 1121. 

The opening of this course of lectures on Ezekiel seems to 
be spoken of as a formal and public assumption of the magisterial 
office, and as requiring the sanction of the new teacher’s master. 
How far in Abelard’s time the ceremonies which attended later 
‘inceptions’ were observed, it is impossible to say. But it is at least 
quite possible that some of them may have been of great anti- 
quity ; possibly they may even have been handed down to the uni- 
versities of the middle ages from the schools of the old Roman 
world. At all events a clear understanding of the idea of the 
‘inception’ is essential to a comprehension of the very nature of 
a university of masters. It was out of this custom that the uni- 
versities of masters ultimately grew. 

The idea of ‘inception’ involved two elements. It was the 
formal entrance upon his office of a duly licensed master, and his 
recognition as such by the existing members of the profession—his 
reception into the teaching brotherhood. The new master was first 
set free from the subjection of pupillage? by having the magisterial 
biretta placed upon his head—the old Roman ceremony of manu- 
mission—by his former master or the master ‘ under whom’ he was 
said to incept. He then gave a formal inaugural lecture, after 
which proof of professional capacity he was welcomed into the 
society of his professional brethren with appropriate speeches, and 
took his seat in the magisterial cathedra. The idea that a new 

1 «Quod sine magistro ad magisterium divine lectionis accedere presumpsisset ’ 
(Buleus, ii. 66). In the words ‘Quod nec pontificis nec ecclesie auctoritate com- 
mendatus legere publice presumpseram,’ from Abelard’s Hist. Calam., Buleus (i. 
284, ii. 67, 669) relies upon a corrupt text. The printed text omits ‘eum,’ i.e. librum, 
after ‘ auctoritate,’ and changes commendatum into commendatus. The notion that 


the chancellor conferred the license in the name of the pope is much later. See 
Denifle, i. 765. 

? The ‘biretta’ was also regarded as the most important of the insignia of the office. 
Bachelors taught uncovered. At Bologna a D.C.L. received a book anda ring. In the 
English universities in the fifteenth century the master of grammar on inception received 
as the symbol of his office a birch, while instead of delivering a specimen lesson he 
entered at once upon a more essential and characteristic part of his duties by flogging 
a boy within the precinct of the schools. The beadle was paid a groat for the birch, 
and the boy a similar sum ‘for hys labour.’ See Mullinger’s Cambridge, p. 344. 
The ceremony supplies an excellent illustration of the fundamental idea of an incep- 
tion. An excellent analogy is afforded by the ceremony with which a Scotch judge is 
admitted to his office. He first presents his patent, then tries two cases and reports 
his decision to his brethren, after which proof of capacity he is sworn a ‘ senator of 
the College of Justice.’ 
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comer should ‘ pay his footing ’ seems almost a primitive instinct of 
human nature. It formed an essential part of inception that the 
‘inceptor ’ should entertain at a banquet the whole or a considerable 
number of his new colleagues. In some cases presents of gloves or 
gowns had also to be made ; and gradually contributions in money 
to the funds of the society were exacted, in addition to the presents 
to its individual members—an exaction which has ever since been 
the inseparable accompaniment of degree-taking in all universities, 
medieval and modern. The whole affair was originally nothing but 
a piece of unauthorised buffoonery—hardly more dignified or im- 
portant than those sometimes brutal and sometimes silly student 
initiations which the masters of later times tried to stamp out by 
every possible penalty, and which still linger on in bad schools and 
in the ateliers of modern Paris.' 

Out of this custom, however, the idea of a guild or corporation 
of teachers in all probability arose, as perhaps other guilds may 
have arisen from similar initiations. Gradually, and probably by 
imperceptible steps, the ceremony passed from a mere jollification or 
exhibition of good-fellowship into the solemn and formal admission of 
a new master into an organised and ultimately all-powerful corpora- 
tion of teachers. And the trades-union of teachers rapidly succeeded 
in acquiring a monopoly of the trade. ‘Inception’ became as neces- 
sary to the teacher as the chancellor’s license. The ‘ licentiate’ was 
not regarded as a full ‘ master ’ or ‘ doctor *? till he had ‘ incepted.’ ® 


1 It is not impossible that the magisterial initiation was partly copied from the 
student initiation, which was certainly of great antiquity. Gregory Nazianzen gives an 
elaborate account of his reAerf at Athens, which he describes as maidia orovd) odmpiucros 
—Or. xliii. ed. Migne, t. xxxvi. pp. 515, 516. Photius, on the authority of Olym- 
piodorus (fifth century), declares that upon receiving his palliwm the new teacher was 
required to give a banquet to the existing professors (’Axpwulra). See Migne, t. ciii. 
p. 269. An edict of Justinian forbids practical jokes—an integral part of the 
tederH#—on freshmen in the law schools (ibid. 449). In medieval Paris frequent 
statutes were passed against the exaction of money from bejawni—becs-jaunes, yellow- 
bills, ie, unfledged birds (Bulwus, iv. 266). In the sixteenth century the practice 
of initiating bejawni passed into the brutal ceremony of (cornwum) depositio, which 
Melanchthon is said to have defended. 

2 It is perhaps hardly necessary to notice that originally the titles magister, 
doctor, professor were absolutely synonymous. Magister was originally the most 
usual term (though all three were used) except among the Italian law teachers, who 
specially affected the title of doctor. From thence it passed to the doctors of law at 
Paris and other universities, and eventually (much later) it came to be usual to apply 
the name to masters of all the superior faculties, and in Germany to those of the 
faculty of arts also. The German Ph.D. is, of course, merely the equivalent of our 
humble M.A. How complete an accident is the appropriation of one or other of such 
titles to particular faculties is shown by the fact that the musical graduate, who (in 
spite of his gorgeous plumage) ranks below the M.A., is designated doctor. The title 
‘ professor ’ was, in the middle ages, used as an occasional synonym for master or 
doctor in all faculties, though eventually restricted to salaried masters. It is to be 
regretted that the universities of Cambridge and London should have perpetrated 
the historical solecism of giving three degrees in the same faculty—doctor, master, and 
hachelor. If there are to be three degrees, the intermediate one should be licentiate. 

5 The idea that a man was not fully invested with an office till he had entered 
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Another great institution which was a development of the same 
root idea was the institution of chivalry. The original conception 
of knighthood was the solemn reception of the novice into the 
brotherhood of arms. The blessing of the priest was required by 
the knight bachelor as the scholastic bachelor required the license 
of the chancellor ; but it was by the touch of the veteran’s sword 
that the candidate received his actual initiation into the soldier's 
profession, as it was by the veteran master! that the licentiate was 
admitted to full membership of the teaching brotherhood.? 

Any one who reads the formule still used in conferring degrees 
in our own universities* will see that the ceremony commonly called 
‘taking a master’s degree’ is in reality the ceremony of receiving the 
chancellor’s license to ‘incept.’ Though the ceremony of incep-, 
tion has disappeared, the inceptor does not become a master of 
his faculty or take his seat in convocation as such till the beginning 
of the following term. The ‘commencement’ of the Cambridge 
calendar still remains as the last relic of the forgotten ceremony of 
the new master’s inceptio or principium. In the Scotch universities 
the ceremonies of license and of inception seem to have been merged 
into one, and candidates still receive their degrees by birettatio at 
the hands of the chancellor. 

We now approach the question which it is the main purpose of 
this essay to answer. When did the university of Paris originate, 
and by what steps did it attain the complex constitution which has 
more or less formed the model of all universities of teachers down 
to the present day ? It is hoped that by this time one thing has 
become clear—that the growth of schools and the multiplication of 


upon its duties was derived from the Roman law. Cf. Hatch’s Organisation of the 
Early Christian Churches, pp. 131, 132. 

1 In the faculty of theology the birettatio was performed by the chancellor, who was 
himself ex officio a doctor of theology. 

? The word bachelier (in Latin baccalareus, bachellarius, or baccalaureus), of 
which many absurd derivations are still repeated, meant originally ‘ youth’ or ‘ appren- 
tice,’ both notions being apparently involved in the word. In the schools it originally 
meant a scholar who was an apprentice or candidate for the mastership. It was 
especially applied to a scholar who was allowed to give less formal or ‘cursory’ 
lectures in the school of a master. Gradually the conditions on which a student 
might be so admitted were fixed by the university or its faculties, and students who 
had passed the requisite examinations or performed the required exercises were 
formally admitted to the degree by the head of the university or faculty. The chan- 
cellor of Paris never had anything to do with the admission to this degree ; at Oxford 
and Cambridge the chancellor made bachelors because he was head of the university 
proper as well as the bishop’s representative. 

3 * Ad honorem Domini nostri Jesu Christi, et ad profectum sacrosancte matris 
ecclesiw et studii, ego auctoritate mea et totius universitatis do tibi Jicentiam 
incipiendi in facultate Artium (vel facultate Medicine, Juris, 8. Theologie), legendi, 
disputandi, et cwtera omnia faciendi, que ad statum Doctoris (vel Magistri) in eadem 
facultate pertinent, cum ea completa sint que per statuta requiruntur ; in nomine 
Domini, Patris, Filii, et Spiritus Sancti.’ (Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis, Oxonii, 
1877, p. 144.) 
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students in a particular town do not imply the existence of a 
university. In the Paris of Abelard or of John of Salisbury there 
was no more a university than there had been in the Athens of the 
age of Pericles, or the Rhodes of the age of Cicero, or the Byzan- 
tium of the time of Basil. Even of the custom of inception there 
are but the faintest traces, and there is perhaps some foundation 
for the tradition which connects the increasing importance of this 
ceremony with the age of Peter the Lombard.’ At all events it 
was at about this time that the honours of the magisterial chair began 
to be an object of ambition to students who had no intention of 
devoting themselves, or at all events of permanently devoting 
themselves, to the teacher’s profession. The consequences of the 
rising passion for ‘degrees,’ as they were afterwards called, were 
particularly important in the faculty of arts. In the days of John 
of Salisbury ‘grammar’ and philosophy were taught and studied as 
seriously and earnestly as theology. The teachers were mature 
scholars who looked upon teaching as their life’s work. The 
students studied for long periods. After the middle of the century 
the passion for graduation, together with the absorbing enthusiasm 
for scholastic theology and the canon law, caused the instruction in 
the Latin language to be reduced to a minimum, while the master- 
ship even in the philosophical faculty was looked upon as the 
natural preliminary to proceeding in one of the higher faculties— 
theology, law, or medicine. Hence the enormous multiplication of 
masters, and of young masters, which is the immediate cause of 
the growth of the university of Paris. 

One passage, and one only, in all the chronicles and documents 
of the period affords evidence of the existence of anything like a 
university at Paris before the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
In Matthew Paris’ life of John de Cella, abbot of St. Albans, we 
are told that the subject of the biography was, as a young man, a 
student at Paris, and was there admitted into the ‘ fellowship of the 
elect masters.’ The abbot died ‘full of days’ in 1214. He 
may, therefore, be assumed to have become a master not much 
later than 1170 or 1175 a.p. At about that date, then, the society 
of masters had some kind of existence, however indefinite, incho- 
ate, and rudimentary. The complete silence of John of Salisbury, 
whose works are full of reminiscences of student life at Paris, will 

1 The traditional story is that academical degrees were either invented by Peter 
the Lombard, or by Irnerius or Gratian and brought to Paris from Bologna by the 
Lombard (Buleus, ii. 681, 682). 

2 «Hic in juventute scholarum Parisiensium frequentator assiduus ad electorum 
consortium magistrorum meruit attingere’ (Buleus, ii. 502). The possibility should 
be allowed for that Matthew Paris, writing at a time when the university was fully 
grown, may have described the fact that John de Cella became a master of arts in 
language more suitable to the usages of his own time. Still the language used is 


not particularly technical, and the statement must probably have been based on some 
statement of the abbot, whose pupil Matthew Paris was. 
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not allow us to place the first beginnings of the university earlier 
than 1147—the probable date of his departure from Paris. It is, 
therefore, a fairly safe inference that the period 1150-1170—probably 
the latter part of that period—saw the birth of the university of 
Paris. We must beware, however, of exaggerating the extent and 
definiteness of the association of which the use of such an expres- 
sion as this implies the existence. It proves little more than the 
fact that it was customary for a master, after being licensed by the 
chancellor, to be formally initiated into the society of his fellow 
masters. It points to the existence of meetings of the masters for 
the celebration of these ‘ inceptions,’ and probably also for disputa- 
tion, and perhaps upon rare emergencies to concert measures for 
the vindication of an injured colleague or student,' for the punish- 
ment by expulsion or professional excommunication of a breach of 
professional etiquette, or for the pursuit of some similar common 
object. But two facts are a sufficient indication of the amorphous 
and merely customary character of the bond which held together 
the guild into which the masters of Paris were spontaneously, and 
perhaps almost unconsciously, constituting themselves. Till circa 
1208 a.p. the university had no written statutes, and till a consider- 
ably later period no head or presiding officer. 

The evidence for the first of these assertions is a brief of 
Innocent III sanctioning the restitution to the society of a master 
who had been expelled from it for breach of certain statutes recently 
made by the society and sworn to by all its members.? The actual 
text of the statutes is not preserved, but it appears from the brief 
that they were three in number. The first regulated the dress of 
masters, no doubt prescribing the ‘ round black cope reaching to the 
heels at least when new,’ mentioned in one of the earliest extant 
' statutes; the second relates to the observance of ‘ the accustomed 
order in lectures and disputations ;’ the third required attendance at 
the funerals of deceased masters. From the extreme simplicity of these 
regulations, and the fact that their enactment is spoken of as some- 
thing new, it is abundantly evident that they were the first ever 
formally made by the society—the first reduction to a written form 
of the established but hitherto unwritten customs of the profession. 
The momentous step—for such it proved in its ultimate consequences 
—must, therefore, have been taken in the year 1209 or not much 
earlier. It is, indeed, a question whether the ‘foundation’ of the 
university, in the modern sense of the word, may not be ascribed 
with more truth to the decade 1200-1210 than to the years 1150- 
1170. At about the same date the university acquired recognition 
as a legal corporation. A brief of Innocent III empowers the society 
to elect a proctor, i.e. a syndic or common procurator ad litem, to re- 
present it in the papal court. By this permission the society 

1 Cf. Buleus, ii. 689. ? Buleus, iii. 60, 61. 
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obtained in modern language the right to sue and be sued as a cor- 
poration.' It must not, however, be supposed from this that, accord- 
ing to the ideas of the time, a charter from either pope or king 
was considered to be indispensable to enable a private society to 
acquire a legal corporate existence. The ideas of the Roman law 
were at this time so widely diffused that it was generally recognised 
that members of any profession or trade had an intrinsic right to 
form themselves into a guild or collegiwm, and to make statutes or 
bye-laws binding without any further authority upon its own mem- 
bers. Though Paris lay in a pays de droit coutumier, the idea of the 
Roman empire had so sunk into the medieval mind that the prin- 
ciples of the Roman law wherever they became known were treated 
almost as a kind of jus divinum or jus nature, whose validity was in- 
dependent of any express enactment of the local sovereign. It was 
just this fact which afterwards made the French and English kings 
so jealous of the civil law and the common lawyers so jealous of the 
civilians. But at present the study of the Roman law was en- 
couraged at Paris by Philip Augustus; and it was moreover every- 
where to some extent admitted in its application to ecclesiastics, 
such as the clerks of Paris.* 

Thus Innocent expressly recognises the inherent right of the 
masters to a corporate existence, both in the brief authorising them to 
appoint a proctor * and in the brief sanctioning the readmission of 
the expelled master. In the former case, the pope was called upon 
to dispense with the obligation of the oath which the masters had 
taken to refuse their consortium to all offenders against the 
statutes. In the latter, the necessity for appointing a proctor arose 
from the suit in which the society were engaged against the chan- 


1 Buleus, iii. 23, sub anno 1203. Denifle, no doubt rightly, connects the brief with 
the suit of 1210-11 (i. 86). 

2 See Savigny, Gesch. des rim. Rechts im Mittelalter, Heidelberg, 1834, ii. 274-5. 
For the ideas of the medieval jurists on the subject of collegia see Denifle, i. 191, 
192, 169-75. The fact that ecclesiastics could form corporations with the ap- 
proval of the ecclesiastical authorities, but without royal charter, is illustrated by 
the practice of bishops incorporating colleges of priests-vicars (see e.g. Freeman’s 
Cathedral Church of Wells, p. 137 seg.) So in 1347 the chancellor of Oxford incorpo- 
rates the barber surgeons (Wood, Hist. and Antiq. of Oxford, i. 443, 444), who enjoyed 
the privilege of the university. The best account of the origin of the university as a 
voluntary society is that given by the masters themselves in their letters to the 
prelates of Christendom in 1253 or 1254 (Buleus, iii. 255). ‘Magistri reverendi 
vita et doctrina clarissimi, mente religiosi, omnes tamen degentes in habitu seculari, 
qui processu temporis crescente numero auditorum, sicut oportuit, ampliati, ut liberius 
et tranquillius vacare possent studio litterali, si quodam essent juris specialis vinculo 
collegati et sociati, corpus collegii sive universitatis cum multis privilegiis et indultis 
ab utroque principe sunt adepti’ (Buleus, iii. 255). In the controversy with the men- 
dicants they even denied the right of the pope to meddle with the university, qud 
university, at all. ‘Quia secundum juris civilis ordinationem nullus ad societatem 
compelli debet,’ &c. (Buleus, iii. 649). 

* Licet igitur de jure communi hoc facere valeatis,’ &c. (Buleus, iii. 23). 
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cellor and church of Paris, to whom the claims of the new organisa- 
tion seemed inconsistent with the allegiance of the individual 
masters to the chancellor. Hence to secure from the pope formal 
recognition of their proctors was to win half their case. 

The history of the university during the early part of what may 
be called its documentary existence is one long struggle with the 
chancellor of Paris. The university, in fact, may be said to have 
grown into a legal, autonomous corporation from the necessity of 
resisting the oppression or usurpations of this official. Opposition 
to the chancellor was its chief or sole raison d’étre. A clear under- 
standing of the original relations between the university and the 
chancellor is, therefore, absolutely essential to the appreciation of 
the constitution of the full-grown society. We have already spoken 
of the chancellor's power to grant the license. At present the 
masters as such had no control over the chancellor in the exercise 
of this prerogative. The chancellor gave or refused the license at 
his own discretion, though canonically bound to grant it gra- 
tuitously to all competent teachers. But, in spite of prohibi- 
tions, the chancellor continued to exact fees. And his functions 
were not limited to the grant of the license. In France all students 
were assumed to be clerks. As such they enjoyed the same im- 
munities from the secular tribunals as persons actually in orders. 
In later times the bishop’s court was the ordinary tribunal for the 
trial of charges against a scholar; but in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century the chancellor exercised (concurrently with the 
bishop and his ‘ official’) an extensive jurisdiction in civil, criminal, 
and spiritual cases over the masters and scholars. He possessed. 
the power of excommunication and a special prison for the con- 
finement of criminous clerks. He was a kind ofextraordinary 
‘official’ for students. On the other hand in the university as 
such the chancellor possessed no status whatever. He was not as 
such a member of it.! To suppose the position of the chancellor of 
Paris at this time to have been analogous to that of the modern 
chancellor of Oxford is completely to misconceive his position. In 
the middle ages he was never described as chancellor of the uni- 
versity, but always as chancellor of Paris or Beate Virginis. The 
university was, as has been said, a society formed more than anything 
for resisting his despotism. In the power of recognising or refus- 
ing to recognise the ‘inception’ of a new master the university 
possessed an equivalent to the chancellor’s power over the license. 
The university could not prevent the chancellor from licensing whom 
he would; but the university could refuse to admit as a member a 
licentiate who had not complied with its own conditions; it could 
refuse to admit him to inceptions, disputations, and similar gather- 


1 So the university alleges in 1381,‘ que comme chancelier il n’est pas membre 
de l’université, mais comme maistre en arts’ (Bulzus, iv. 609). 
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ings; it could refuse his pupils admission to the lectures of its 
members, and it could threaten with a similar ban aspirants to the 
mastership who should attend the offender’s lectures in spite of its 
prohibition.'_ Each party—the chancellor and the university—tried 
by the use of its undoubted prerogatives to nullify in practice the 
prerogatives of the other. Had the parties been left to fight the 
matter out with their own weapons, the chancellor, backed by the 
whole weight and influence of the bishop and chapter of Paris, and 
armed with judicial authority, both spiritual and temporal, might 
possibly have crushed the nascent university or reduced it to de- 
pendence upon himself. ‘Coercion’ might have prevailed against 
‘boycotting.’ But the interference of the holy see more than neu- 
tralised this superiority of the chancellor. The papacy, with its 
accustomed sagacity, took the side on which lay the promise of the 
future. Except where the privileges of the university interfered 
with those of a still more favoured body, the mendicant friars, the 
authority of the papacy was almost uniformly exerted on behalf 
of the university and against the chancellor. 

The first of a long series of briefs directed against the chancellor’s 
abuse of his powers bears date 1210. From this brief? and the 
agreement drawn up in consequence of it, it appears that the 
chancellor, besides the illegal demand of fees, had sought to compel 
candidates for the license to take an oath of obedience to himself—an 
attempt the success of which would have been fatal to the authority of 
the university over its members.* The obligation of the oaths already 
taken was relaxed, and the exaction of such oaths prohibited for 
the future. The chancellor was also forbidden to exact fines for 
his own benefit by way of penance for raising excommunications ; 
he was enjoined not to imprison for slight offences and to allow 
bail in all cases. He was further required to grant a license to all 
candidates whom a majority of the masters of a superior faculty 
pronounced qualified, and in the case of the faculty of arts to all 
candidates approved by six examiners, three of whom were to be 
named by the faculty and three by the chancellor. 

In 1215 these provisions (with some modifications) were embodied 
in a permanent code of statutes which was imposed upon the 


' Thus in the statute of 1251 against the Dominicans the theologians declare, 
‘Quodsi aliquis contra dictas eorum ordinationes venire presumpserit, ei societatem 
suam tam in principiis quam aliis penitus denegabunt’ (Buleus, iii. 245). The plead- 
ings against the chancellor in 1283, printed for the first time by M. Jourdain (No. 
eclxxiv.), throw much light on his relations with the university. See also the letter of 
the masters in 1255 (Buleus, iii. 288). 

2 See Jourdain, No. xv. 

8 Denifie has brought out the fact that one great motive at least of this oath was 
to prevent the masters licensed by himself from teaching in the territory of St. 
Geneviéve, and so escaping his jurisdiction (i. 664-666). By the brief of 1222 it 
appears that he had bound the doctors of theology and decrees ‘ad regendum inter 
duos pontes’ (Buleus, iii. 125). 
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university by the cardinal legate, Robert de Courgon.' These papal 
statutes further prescribe the subjects to be taken up for examina- 
tion. To give an account of the educational system of the 
university lies beyond the scope of the present article. We are 
concerned mainly with the growth of the university as an organisa- 
tion. We may well, however, pause to notice the enormous import- 
ance of these statutes of Courgon in the history of education. For 
nearly a century at least Paris had been the educational centre of 
Europe; for half a century a numerous body of masters had taught 
in her schools. But the masters had taught and the pupils had 
studied the subjects to which their own tastes and inclinations led 
them. If custom prescribed a certain round of subjects, their area 
could at least be extended at pleasure, and could expand with every 
change in the thought and culture of successive generations. The 
period of study had been limited only by the means and aims in 
life of the student. Young men, in fact, had studied in Paris as 
they had studied in ancient Rome, or Alexandria, or Byzantium. 
Now, a fixed course was prescribed to all aspirants to the more and 
more coveted honours of the mastership. A minimum number of 
years was assigned for the attainment of the degree in each faculty 
—a minimum which in the case of the faculty of arts soon became 
a maximum. Even the books which the lecturer should teach and 
the student read were prescribed by papal authority. There had 
been what are sometimes picturesquely described as university 
towns in the ancient world, but there had been no such thing as a 
curriculum. The idea of a curriculum, so far as Europe is con- 
cerned, originates with these statutes of Courcon, unless indeed 
the legate was only transferring to the domain of liberal education 
a practice which had already grown up in the Italian law schools 
of Bologna, in which any examination whatever was necessarily 
an examination in set books. In that case the whole course of 
European education has been profoundly modified by the circum- 
stance that in Italy the revival of knowledge in the twelfth cen- 
tury took the form of a revived study of the civil law, and that the 
earliest fully organised universities were composed of law students. 
At all events it is indisputable that the set books of modern Oxford and 
the set subjects of other modern universities are a direct inheritance 
from Courcon’s statute of 1215. Indeed, it is to the thirteenth 
century that we owe the beginnings of that vast system of competi- 
tive examination the application of which in this and other countries 
to government appointments may be said to constitute not the 
smallest of the political revolutions of the nineteenth century. 

To trace the whole history of the relations between the univer- 
sity and the chancellor would carry us too far away from our subject. 
By a succession of papal decisions the chancellor long before the end 

1 Buleus, iii. 81, 82. 
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of the century lost his judicial power altogether as well as the power 
of granting licenses without the advice of the masters. His share 
in the examination was reduced to a merely formal one. Ulti- 
mately, indeed, the examinations by the masters themselves, the 
severity of which had at one time made a Parisian degree the goal 
of every scholar’s ambition throughout Europe, seem to have been 
reduced almost to the level of the disputations and exercises of the 
Oxford schools of a generation or two ago. In 1426 a candidate 
who achieved the rare distinction of a ‘ plough’ brought an action 
against the examiners.' 

But we must revert to our main subject, the history of the 
university constitution. The successive stages of the develop- 
ment which we are studying will, however, hardly be intelligible to 
a reader familiar only with the constitution of modern Oxford and 
Cambridge without a short anticipatory sketch of the organisation 
of which we are investigating the origines. The fully developed 
university was divided into four faculties—the three ‘ superior’ 
faculties of theology, canon law, and medicine, and the ‘inferior’ 
faculty of arts. The faculty of arts was further subdivided into 
four nations—the French, the Normans, the Picards, and the 
English. At the head of each superior faculty stood a dean; at 
the head of each nation a proctor. The rector was primarily the 
head of the faculty of arts, by whom alone he was elected, but 
was at the same time the head of the whole university. Each of 
these seven bodies held meetings or congregations of its own, and, 
subject to the general authority of the whole university, regulated 
its own discipline and made statutes binding on its own members. 
The rector presided in congregations of the faculty of arts as well as 
in ‘ general congregations’ of the whole federation. In the faculty 
of arts the division was taken by nations; in a ‘general congre- 
gation’ by faculties and nations. After the subject of delibera- 
tion had been laid before the assembly by the rector, the several 
corporations retired to separate parts of the church or convent, 
and there debated the matter under the presidency of their 
respective heads. On the reassembling of the university the 
deans and proctors handed in the corporate votes of the faculties 
and nations, and the rector ‘concluded’ in accordance with the 
decision of the majority of the seven bodies. Only ‘regents,’ 
i.e. actually teaching masters, had any right to a seat or vote 
in congregations. As, however, the oath of obedience to the 
rector was of perpetual obligation, the non-regents were always 
bound to obey the rector’s summons. At first they were summoned 
only on rare and extraordinary occasions. In the fourteenth century 
it became usual to cite non-regents to all important meetings, except 
for elective purposes ; but, when they attended, they voted (so far as 

1 Buleus, v. 377. The candidate ascribed his rejection to odiwm theologicum. 
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appears) with their respective faculties and nations, and never 
formed—as at Oxford and Cambridge—a separate ‘house.’ The 
origin of these celebrated divisions, reproduced (at least in so far as 
the division into nations is concerned) in all the later imitations 
of the Parisian constitution, is the main problem connected with 
the origines of the university. It should be observed that the 
other great problem, the origin of the rectorship, is intimately 
bound up with the question of the origin of the nations. The rector 
is, in the earliest period, closely connected with the four nations by 
whose proctors he was elected. He was primarily the head of the 
four nations! rather than the head of the faculty of arts, though the 
distinction soon lost all practical significance. This statement 
forms rather an anticipation of the results of our investigation, but 
it accounts for our treating of the two problems together. 

The solution of these problems has been hitherto impeded by a 
gross misinterpretation of two important pieces of documentary 
evidence. In the first place, an episode in the history of Thomas 
a Becket’s quarrel with Henry II has been, by all the historians of 
the university before Denifle, relied upon as proving the existence 
of the ‘ nations’ at that time. Henry offered to submit his quarrel 
to the arbitration of ‘scholars of different provinces, examining the 
matter with equal scales,’* or (as Becket himself says) of ‘ Parisian 
scholars.’* It is natural enough that to minds preoccupied with the 
antiquity of their alma mater the former passage, when interpreted 
by the latter, should have appeared incontrovertible proof of the 
existence of the ‘ nations,’ and even of the practice of voting by 
nations in or about 1164 .4.p. But in reality the words imply no 
more than a proposal to submit the matter to the arbitration of 
learned men from the Parisian schools, chosen from different 
nationalities to secure impartiality. 

With equally little ground an allusion has been found to the 
rectorship in the celebrated charter granted to the scholars of Paris 
by Philip Augustus in 1200 a.p.4 A brawl between some German 
students and a tavern-keeper had led to a riot in which several 
students were killed, and the provost of Paris had headed the 
assailants. The king being appealed to by the injured scholars 
inflicted severe punishment upon the provost, and granted a charter 
by which it was ordered among other privileges that scholars 
arrested by the provost’s officers should be immediately handed 
over to the bishop. Then follows a clause which protects from 
arrest at the hands of secular justice the capitale Parisiensium 


' IT had not realised this before reading Denifle (i. 90 ff. and 106 ff.) 
? *Scholaribus diversarum provinciarum #qua lance negotium examinantibus’ 
(Radulphus de Diceto, Op. hist. i. 337, ed. Stubbs, 1876). In my interpretation of this 
passage I have been anticipated by Denifle. 


3 Buleus, l.c. * Buleus, iii. 2, 3. 
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scholarium.! Buleus and his followers have interpreted these 
words of the rector, whose office the former (an ex-rector) believed 
to date from the times of Aleuin and Erigena. Recent writers have 
strangely understood the capitale as ‘a regent master,’ but without 
offering any explanation of so strange a mode of expression. Even 
Denifle has here missed, or rather rejected, the true explanation. 
The word capitale merely means ‘ chattels,’ or property, which, like 
the persons of the scholars, was protected from sequestration except 
by process of the ecclesiastical court. It is obvious that the cor- 
rection of these two blunders involves a rewriting of the whole 
constitutional history of the university during the first half-century 
of its existence. As the charter of Philip Augustus has sometimes 
been treated as a kind of deed of foundation, or at least as the 
first official recognition of the university, it may be added that the 
privileges which it bestows are bestowed upon masters or scholars 
simply as such. There is no official recognition of the university, 
its officers or members. The conferment of privileges upon 
masters and scholars no more implies the existence of a university 
than the exemption of chemists or dissenting ministers from jury 


1 The clause runs as follows: ‘In capitale Parisiensium scholarium pro nullo fore- 
facto justitia nostra manum mittet, sed si visum fuerit illud esse arrestandum per 
justitiam ecclesiasticam arrestabitur et arrestatum custodietur, ut de illo capitali fiat 
quod per Ecclesiam fuerit legitimé judicatum’ (Boullai’s text corrected by Denifle, 
i. 7). I had already conjectured from the meanings in Du Cange that capitale 
must here mean ‘chattels,’ when I came upon the French translation of the 
provost’s oath, in which the provisions of each of the clauses in the charter are given 
in succession. It runs, ‘ Vous jurerez qu’en chastel des ecoliers ne ferez mettre main’ 
(Jourdain, p. 66). I may add the following remarks: 1. The use of capitale either for 
‘head’ or ‘ regent master’ is unexampled. 2. The continued use of the neuter would be 
singular. 3. The clause would be mere surplusage, since masters as well as scholars 
have been already privileged from arrest. 4. For the use of arrestari of the seques- 
tration of property cf. Jourdain, No. ccclxxi., and Buleus, iii. 469. 5. Provision is 
made for the case where the justitia ecclesiastica cannot be found in the case of a 
scholar, not in the case of the arrest of the capitale. The sequestration of property 
could not be so urgent as to require a temporary detention by the secular arm. 
According to the other interpretations a privilege is conferred on the ‘ scholar’ which 
is withheld from the rector or master. Jourdain’s own view is that ‘hee verba 
non rectorem sed aliquem e magistris aperte declarant’ (p. 478, .), and to this view 
Denifle, though not without hesitation, subscribes. Jourdain (No. eclxxiv. p. 47) 
relies upon a passage contained in the pleadings of the university against the chan- 
cellor. A doctor of medicine had upset the water in which he had been steeping 
his herbs upon the watch in the street below. The officers entered the house, and 
after nearly killing him by their violence carried him off to the king’s prison. The 
university contended that its privileges had been violated by the arrest and imprison. 
ment: ‘quod de quocunque esset scholari non debuisset fieri, sicut in privilegio regis 
continetur,’ and because ‘ justitia laycalis in capitale scholarium, quantum ad illam 
injuriam, manum imposuit, quod tamen per privilegium regale fieri non debuit 
similiter.’ According to Jourdain’s interpretation there is hardly any distinction 
between the two breaches of privilege complained of. It is easy to suppose that the 
doctor’s property had been seized by the guard, even if the forcible entry was not con- 
strued as an attachment of property by lay justice. Even if capitale is here under- 
stood to mean a master, it must be a misinterpretation. 
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service by act of parliament implies the existence of a guild or cor- 
poration composed of members of these classes of the community.' 

The origin of the ‘nations’ and of the rectorship can hardly be 
understood without some knowledge of the nature of the universities 
of a widely different type, of which Bologna is the original. Already 
in reducing their rude professional customs to written statutes the 
Parisian masters had probably been influenced by the example of 
the students of Bologna. The rectorship, the proctorships, and the 
four ‘ nations’ of Paris are still more unmistakably adaptations to 
somewhat different circumstances of Bologna institutions. 

The universities of students at Bologna originated, it would 
seem, somewhat later than the Paris university of masters.? In 
the Italian municipal republics, as in the cities of ancient Greece, 
the non-possession of civic rights involved serious disabilities. In 
the absence of any express treaty or agreement the citizen of one 
city had hardly a locus standi in the courts of another. In such a 
state of society the position of a body of students in a foreign city 
would hardly have been tolerable without some special protection. 
In a society honeycombed with guilds and societies of arms it was 
inevitable that protection should be sought in the formation of 
societies of a similar character by students from different countries. 
The foreign merchants had in several places successfully attempted 
thus to compensate the loss of their natural citizenship by the crea- 
tion of an artificial citizenship, by the erection of a civitas in civitate.* 
Their example was followed first by the transalpine students, after- _ 
wards by those from various parts of Italy. At first the protection 
secured to its members in their relations with the townspeople was 
merely that of association. The students could ‘ boycott’ an offend- 
ing landlord or tradesman, or, if justice were refused by the magis- 
trates, threaten to leave the town and ruin its trade. Ultimately, 
after a long struggle, the city of Bologna, and other cities in which 
secessions of Bologna students had taken refuge, found it necessary 
to make terms with the powerful strangers, to recognise the juris- 
diction of their rectors in the causes of scholars, sometimes even to 
compel their own podestas to swear torespect their privileges. Though 
originally formed for protection against the town and for the settle- 
ment of disputes among themselves, the weapons which had proved 
so effectual against the city government were in time directed with 
equal success against the professors, who ultimately became the 
humble servants and employés of the students and their rectors. 


! The same remarks may be made of Frederick I’s authentic Habita of 1158, which 
Mr. Mullinger erroneously speaks of as officially recognising the existence of the 
university (Cambridge, i. 72). It would not do this even if Savigny’s arbitrary limita- 
tion of it to the students of Bologna could be substantiated. 

? Denifle (i. 158-9) places the foundation of the first university at Bologna at the 
end of the twelfth century. 

* Denifle, i. 136. 
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But at first the university of students no more claimed authority in 
strictly academic affairs than the Oxford Union Society or the student 
corps in the German universities. The bond of union between the 
students was as much the fact of their being foreigners as the fact of 
their being students ; and the students of Bolognese birth were not 
members of them at all. 

From the middle of the thirteenth century there were only two 
universitates at Bologna—one of citramontani, the other of ultramontani 
—each with its separate rector, while the two societies were closely 
associated and for practical purposes were little more than sub- 
divisions of the same body. But at the beginning of the century 
it has been made abundantly evident by Denifle' that there were 
four of these societies, as there continued to be till a later time in 
some of the daughter universities formed by secessions of students 
from Bologna ; and these societies were originally quite independent 
of one another. Each of them was a miniature republic. Its con- 
stitution was an imitation of the constitutions of the earliest 
merchant guilds or societies of arms, which were themselves repro- 
ductions of the municipal constitutions.? The term rector was already 
in use for the elected chief magistrate of a guild.* The executive 
consisted of a body of conciliarii, suggested by the town councils, 
chosen by the several smaller nationes composing the university ; 
while the supreme governing body was, as in the city democracies, 
the whole body of members. The elaborate methods of indirect 
election, the checks against hasty alterations in the statutes, and 
numerous other minor constitutional features find close parallels 
in the constitutions of the Italian cities of the period in which they 
were introduced. 

It is obvious that the four nations of Paris are an imitation of 
the four Bologna universities. There is no trace whatever of their 
existence for about the first half-century in the history of the Parisian 
university of masters. Even the faculties did not exist as sub- 
divisions of the university. The theologians must from an early 
period have held separate meetings for the celebration of their own 
inceptions, for disputations, and for the discussion of theological 
questions submitted to them by the bishop of the diocese or by 
private individuals; nor would the artists have admitted the theo- 
logians to the inceptions of their own faculty. But in the university 
congregations all masters were equal and voted as individuals. 
The university was a society of masters of all faculties, not a fede- 
ration of faculties.‘ 


1 Bd. i. 186, 138. The real history of the origin of these Bologna universities has 
been written for the first time by Denifle. 

2 Denifle, i. 145-6, 149. 3 Denifle, i. 146. 

‘ The masters of theology and canon law are associated with the artists in the 
earliest documents. The doctors of medicine are mentioned as obtaining their 
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It was in the conduct of the protracted litigation with the 
chancellor that the university first experienced the want of the two 
important attributes of a corporate existence which were still denied 
it—the election of common officers and the use of a common seal. 
From two briefs of the years 1219 ' and one of 1222? it is evident that 
the bishop and chancellor were straining every nerve to suppress the 
formidable organisation which threatened to destroy the authority 
of the church of Paris over the masters and scholars who were 
multiplying beneath her shadow. An old ordinance or proclamation 
against ‘conspiracies’ was furbished up, and the university was 
excommunicated en masse for disobedience to it. To the mind of 
a canon of Paris the very existence of the university was nothing 
more or less than a conspiracy—an unlawful secret society formed by 
a certain class of very inferior clergy for the purpose of resisting their 
canonical superiors. The language of the briefs* makes it quite 
plain that the acts of conspiracy were simply the passing of 
statutes by the masters for the government of themselves and their 
scholars together with the administration of oaths to observe them. 
The church of Paris claimed that no such ‘ constitutions’ should be 
passed without the consent of the bishop, chapter, or chancellor. 
When the university respectfully inquired whether the prohibition 
applied to all constitutions or only to unlawful constitutions, they 
were expressly told that it applied to all constitutions, lawful or 
unlawful, good or bad.‘ It is obvious that the very existence of 
the university was at stake. 

The definitive sentence of the holy see upon the points at issue 
has not come down to us, but there can be no doubt that in the 
main Honorius III and Gregory IX continued the policy inaugu- 
rated by Innocent III of supporting the claims of the new society. 
During the ‘town and gown’ riots and consequent dispersion of 
1229 the cause of the university was steadily defended by Gregory 


licenses from the chancellor in 1213 (Jourdain, No. xv.); but there is no express 
allusion to them as a distinct class in the university till 1221 (Buleus, iii. 240). 

? Buleus, iii. 93; Rer. Franc. Script. (ed. Dom Brial), t. xix. p. 679. 

? Rer. Franc. Script. t. xix. p. 724. It appears that Stephen Langton, archbishop 
of Canterbury, and others had been appointed arbitrators or delegates. 

5 ‘ Dilecti filii magistri et scholares Parisienses nobis graviter sunt conquesti, quod 
venerabilis frater Parisiensis episcopus excommunicationis sententiam ab P. bone 
memorize, predecessore suo, et P. Hostiensi episcopo, quondam apostolice sedis 
legato, latam de conspirationibus et conjurationibus scholarium minime faciendis 
tam dudum innovans, eos qui, circa statum scholarium, sine consensu ipsius, vel capi- 
tuli seu cancellarii Parisiensis, conspirationem, conjurationem, constitutionem, seu 
aliquam obligationem, juramento fide vel pond vallatam, facere attentarent, pro suw 
voluntatis arbitrio, simili vinculo innodavit, et ipsorum insuper pedibus laqueos ex- 
communicationis expandens,’ &c. (Rerum Franc. Scriptores, xix. 679). 

* *Petierunt interpretationem . . . . utrum videlicet intelligerent generaliter tam de 
constitutione licita, utili et honesta, quam de illicita, erronea et injusta. Quibus 
responditur quod intelligerent generaliter de omni licita vel illicita, bona vel mala,’ &c. 
(Buleus, iii. 93). 
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against the formidable combination of court and citizens, bishop 
and chapter; and upon the return of the masters a series of papal 
briefs secured the triumph of the university and the permanent 
humiliation of the chancellor, whose power was reduced almost 
entirely to the conferment of the license after examination with the 
assistance of the masters. The briefs of 1219 and 1222 are of an 
interlocutory character. It is in these that we find the first traces 
of the existence of the nations and their officers, as also of a uni- 
versity seal. While the wholesale excommunications are severely 
condemned and peremptorily forbidden for the future, the use of 
the seal is in 1222 forbidden pendente lite except in so far as its 
use was necessary for the conduct of the pending suit; as also the 
election of officers by the scholars ‘according to their nations 
for the avenging of their injuries.’! From the previous brief of 
1219 it appears that the primary purpose of the election of such 
officers was the choice of a messenger or legal representative at 
the court of Rome, the masters having sworn to abide by their 
decision in this matter ;? and since the prohibition of the appoint- 
ment of such officers in 1222 is coupled with a prohibition against 
the infliction of fines by the university we can hardly doubt that 
one of the purposes for which these officers had been elected by the 
nations was the exaction of these fines.* 

It would appear, then, that the formation of the nations, or at 
least the election of officers by them, was a step adopted to facilitate 
the conduct of the litigation against the chancellor. In 1219 the 
appointment of such officers is spoken of as a temporary and extra- 
ordinary expedient. By 1222 these offices seem already to have 
acquired something of a permanent character. The analogy of the 
four Bologna rectors as well as the obvious advantage of such an in- 
stitution would tend insensibly to convert the procuratores, as they 

' See the brief of 1219 in Buleus, iii. 93. The immunity of the university as a 
whole from excommunication without the special license of the holy see is reinforced 
in 1222 (Rer. Franc. Script. t. xix. p. 724) and 1227 (Buleus, t. iii. p. 159). M. Thurot 
makes the astounding assertion that Honorius III forbade the excommunication 


of ‘aucun membre de l’université sans l’autorisation du Saint Siége.’ (De l’Organi- 
sation, &c., dans l’ Université de Paris, 1850, p. 12.) 

2 «Porro, cum ad prosecutionem appellationis predicte foret nuncius ad sedera 
apostolicam destinandus, et sine collecta universitas non haberet expensas, magistri 
liberalium artium fide interposita se ac suos discipulos astrinxerunt ad servandum 
quod super hoc a suis procuratoribus contingeret ordinari’ (Buleus, iii. p. 94). From 
the brief of 1260 (Jourdain, No. ccxxxiv.), it appears that these procwratores were four in 
number. We have possibly an earlier trace of the custom of appointing four represen- 
tatives upon such occasions in Innocent III’s brief of 1210. A master who had 
been expelled for breach of the statutes ‘in quatuor vestrum juramento interposito 
compromisit, illorum dictum pro bono pacis se gratum et ratum pariter habiturum’ 
(Buleeus, iii. 60). Mr. Mullinger (p. 71) is wrong in saying (after Savigny) that 
‘the term wniversitas is first found applied to’ Paris in 1215. 

8 *Magistri etiam a magistro vel scholari poenam pecuniariam per tempus non 
exigent supradictum, nec scholares interim, secundum nationes suas, sibi quenquam 
preficient ad injurias ulciscendas.’ (Rer. Franc. Script. t. xix. p. 725.) 
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were called, from temporary representatives or delegates into a per- 
manent executive of the society. At the same time a trace of the 
original character of the institution remained in the short tenure of 
the offices of rector and proctor, which were at first held for periods 
of only a month or six weeks and afterwards! for three months. 
Whether the appointment of national officers was for a time sus- 
pended after 1222, in obedience to the interim papal injunction, 
is not known. We do not hear of them again till 1237, when 
the institution appears thoroughly established. A papal bull now 
issued forbids excommunication without the license of the holy see 
not only of the collective body of masters and scholars but of ‘ their 
rector or proctor,’ when acting officially on their behalf. It is pos- 
sible that the terms ‘ rector or proctor’ may here be alternative titles 
of the same official ;? and there are other grounds for the conjecture 
that when first the proctors were appointed they were called indiffer- 
ently rectors or proctors.* The term proctor would have been used 
in virtue of the originally temporary and financial character of 


1 From 1279 (Buleus, iii. 444). 

2 ¢Ut nullus in universitatem magistrorum vel scholarium, seu rectorem vel 
procuratorem eorum, aut quenquam alium pro facto vel occasione universitatis,’ &c. 
Such is the reading of Jourdain, p. 49; Denifle, i. 112, reads ‘rectorum’ (if it is 
not a mere misprint), which can hardly be right; ‘ universitas magistrorum vel 
scholarium seu rectorum ’ (sc. ‘ magistrorum regentium ’) would be an unparalleled ex- 
pression. There is much difficulty as to the text of the successive ‘ conservationes ’ 
of this privilege in 1246 and 1252 (see Jourdain, pp. 11b and 14a; Denifle, pp. 113, 
114), and therefore as to the text of the original. If the above reading be sound, 
‘eorum ’ must apply to ‘ rectorem ’ as well as to ‘ procuratorem,’ so that ‘ rector ’ cannot 
mean simply a ‘ regent,’ as Denifle explains it. 

8 The main grounds for my conjecture are as follows: 

1. William of St. Amour, referring to the events of the year 1256, says that he was 
not at that time ‘ procurator scholarium vel rector de collegioeorum.’ Procurator and 
rector seem here to be alternative titles of the same office (Opera, p. 94, Constantiz, 
1632). 

2. At Cambridge the proctors were throughout the middle ages called ‘ rectors or 
proctors.’ The constitution of Cambridge was derived from Oxford, and that of 
Oxford (with modifications) from Paris (at some time before the appearance of the 
single rector there), though in the English universities there were only two nations, 
Australes and Boreales. I cannot conceive whence the title rector could have been 
introduced into Cambridge unless at one time the Paris proctors had been so called. 

3. In an agreement made in 1228 with the town of Vercelli by a secession of 
students from Padua (a colony of Bologna) we find the heads of different nations or 
universities called at one time by different nations; one is rector, another procurator, 
another provincialis, while at other times all are styled rectores (Savigny, Geschichte 
des rimischen Rechts im Mittelalter, Heidelberg, 1815-31, iii. 618-623). 

4. Boullai tells us (iii. 222) that up to 1249 the nation of France ‘semper fere 
dabat omnes universitati rectores.’ It is tempting to conjecture that the rea 
meaning of the documents or statements (if any) on which he based the assertion 
was that at one time there were four rectors or proctors, the senior of whom, like the 
southern proctor at Oxford, was permanently senior proctor or rector of the whole 
university, and that the separate rectorship arose from the jealousy of the other 
nations at this arrangement. 

At all events it is quite clear that the heads of the nations, by whatever title 
designated, are much earlier than the common rector artistarum. 
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the office; the term rector would have been introduced in accordance 
with the analogy of the four rectors at Bologna. The first docu- 
ment in which the rector and proctors are clearly distinguished from 
one another is a statute of the faculty of arts in 1244, which visits 
offenders with expulsion till ‘ satisfaction shall have been made to the 
rector and proctor on behalf of the ‘ university’ (sc. wniversitas 
artistarum) ‘to the full and at their pleasure.’! In the same year 
a statute of the whole university orders that scholars who take a 
house which has been interdicted to scholars by the university are 
to be expelled after monition by the rector or a servant sent by 
him, or in like manner by ‘the proctors or a messenger sent by 
them.’? It is nowclear that the term rector has come to be reserved 
for the head of the whole body of artists, the term proctor alone 
being applied to the heads of the nations, while in 1249 we come 
to an agreement * between the four nations as to the mode in which 
this new officer—the common head of the four nations—is to be 
elected, i.e. by the four proctors. 

We see, then, that the nation-organisation came into existence 
at some time between 1219 and 1222, that it was for a time sus- 
pended by papal authority, but that by 1237 it had obtained a fully 
recognised legal existence ; while at some time later than 1222, and 
probably later than 1237, the common rectorship was instituted by 
the united nations. Like the formation of statutes, the appoint- 
ment of the common proctor, and the use of the common seal, the 
new organisation is clearly connected with the great war against the 
chancellor. But in one respect the step differs from the preceding 
efforts after corporate autonomy ; they were taken by the university 
of masters of all faculties, while in the first mention of the nations 
we find that it is the ‘ masters of the liberal arts’ who are forbidden 
to elect an officer ‘to avenge their injuries.’ This circumstance 
may at first sight seem to negative the theory which I have put 
forth as to the origin of the proctorships. It is true that the suit 
against the chancellor was instituted in the name of the whole uni- 
versity, but the masters of arts formed by far the most numerous 
body of masters ; the masters of the superior faculties, who were left 
outside the new organisation, were in fact a mere handful.‘ And it 
is probable that it was the masters of arts and their pupils who 
were practically most interested in resisting the oppression of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. It was not the elderly and dignified doctor 
of divinity but the young master of arts and his still younger pupils 
who would be most in danger of incarceration in the chancellor’s 
prison or of heavy pecuniary penances for assault or riot, and who 
would have most need of the assistance of a powerful organisa- 


1 Buleus, iii. 195. 2 Ib. 3 Ib, 222. 


* In 1208 Innocent III limited the theological chairs to eight. In 1289 there 
were about 120 regent masters of arts (Jourdain, No. cclxxiv. p. 45a). 
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tion for the ‘avenging of injuries.’ It is probable, therefore, that 
the suit at Rome was practically carried on mainly by the faculty 
of arts and at their expense. The peculiar relation which must at 
this time have existed between the legal incorporation of masters of 
all faculties and the more popular and informal nation-organisation 
which had grown up within it is well illustrated by a papal brief of 
1260 ' ordering the payment of debts contracted by the society ‘ thirty 
years and more before.’ The suit is distinctly spoken of as the suit 
of the whole university ; the bond for the repayment of the money 
was sealed with the university seal ; the brief itself is directed to the 
whole body of masters. But it appears that the money had been 
borrowed by four proctors whom we can hardly avoid identifying 
with the proctors of the nations; and the order for the repayment 
is in a special manner addressed to the rector, though it was not 
till much later that it became the habitual practice to address official 
communications to the ‘ rector, masters, and scholars.’ The small 
proportion which the masters of the superior faculties bore to the 
whole body, together with the fact that but for the rector the uni- 
versity was still an acephalous corporation, is by itself almost a 
sufficient explanation of the curious circumstance that the rector 
of the inferior faculty of arts rapidly became the real head of the 
whole society. The probable history of the relations between the 
university and the faculty of arts during this transition period is that, 
in consequence of its superior numbers, organisation, and activity, 
the affairs of the university were passing more and more into the 
hands of the faculty of arts. The doctors of the superior faculties 
were merely called in to give their assent to what had been already 
settled upon by the masters of arts. Since the superior faculties 
had at this time no heads of their own, the presidency of the rector 
in such ‘ general congregations’ was inevitable. 

It is impossible to fix the exact date at which the practice of 
voting by faculties and nations came into vogue, but a circum- 
stance in the anti-chancellor movement which has hitherto been 
passed over helps to explain its origin. In one only of the matters 
at issue between chancellor and university does the papacy seem to 
have failed to support its protégé. In 1225 the university seal was 
solemnly broken by the papal legate ? and the formation of another 
strictly forbidden. Foiled in its efforts to gain this essential 
attribute of corporate autonomy, the masters seem to have evaded 
the prohibition by setting up separate seals for the four nations, by 
the joint use of which the assent of the artists could be signified to 
the acts either of the faculty or of the whole university. This 


1 Jourdain, No. clxxxiv. 
? Possibly as a breach of the interim injunction of 1222. 
8 The statute of 1244 is sealed with the four seals, while the university seal was 
not granted till 1246 (Jourdain, No. xciv.; Denifle, i. 78). 
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step naturally had a tendency to stereotype the division of the 
faculty of arts into four nations; the faculty in fact ceased to 
exist except as a federation of four distinct corporations. Since 
the seals could not be used without the consent of the nations to 
which they belonged,' separate debate and separate voting became 
necessary whenever a statute or other document had to be sealed.? 

The exclusion of the superior faculties from the nations made it 
necessary for the former to complete their separate organisation if 
they wanted to maintain their influence in the deliberations of the 
whole body. When the nations adopted the plan of discussing 
university business in preliminary assemblies of their own under 
their own chiefs, it was natural that the superior faculties should 
claim a similar right; thus the practice of voting by faculties 
and nations in the general congregation was a natural and obvious 
extension of the principle of voting by nations already established 
in the faculty of arts. The great quarrel with the Mendicarfts, by 
compelling the secular masters of theology to fall back for support 
upon the powerful and highly organised faculty of arts, did much 
to bind the faculties together as well as to secure the predominance 
of the faculty of arts.* At the same time the manner in which 
the controversy terminated stereotyped the separation of the 
faculties. The faculty of theology was compelled to admit the 
Mendicants into its ranks without their taking the oath of obedience 
to the statutes, while the faculty of arts successfully refused to 
admit them. The university now contained de facto members 
(though, as they had not sworn to the statutes, they may not 
have been considered de jure members) who were not, and had 


1 This is all that is implied by the consensu eorundem, which does not show that 
the nations were not regarded as integral parts of the faculty, as Denifie contends 
(i. 80). 

2 It is not easy to indicate briefly the differences between my view of the origin of 
the nations and Denifle’s. 1. He holds that the nations were an organisation of 
scholars, in which the masters of arts were included as scholars of the superior 
faculties (i. 84, 88, 97 ff.); but, as he admits that those below M.A. had no voice 
in the assemblies (p. 102), andas the university itself is constantly spoken of as a body 
of scholares, the distinction seems to rest on a somewhat slender basis. I admit that 
the nations were formed for a different purpose from the faculties, though I see no 
reason to believe that after the nations were once formed any distinction was in 
practice maintained between the faculty of arts and the collective nations. 2. He 
holds that the nations were formed for purposes of discipline among the scholars 
(i. 104). This view seems to me unfounded and anachronistic. I believe that the 
primary purpose of the organisation was (a) ‘ ad injurias ulciscendas’ by legal process 
and otherwise, (b) to elect officers and to collect and administer funds for this purpose. 
See also below, p. 673, note 2. In 1251 and earlier we find the English nation pre- 
scribing the studies of candidates for the license or for ‘determination.’ (MS. in the 
library of C.C.C., Oxford, No. 383, fol. 177 seq.) 

® The close connexion between this conflict and the growth of the importance of 
the rectorship is indicated by the oath taken with the oath of obedience to the rector. 
‘Item, stabitis cum magistris secularibus et deffendetis statum, statuta et privilegia 
eorum,’ &c. (Denifle, i. 124). 
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never been, members of the faculty of arts, and with whom as in- 
dividuals the masters of arts refused to have any consortium whatever. 
At the same time the bull Quasi lignum vite, issued in 1255,' recog- 
nised and enforced the principle of voting by faculties, since it made 
a decree for a suspension of lectures binding only if a two-thirds 
majority in each faculty voted for it. At first it would probably 
have been impossible to force a new statute upon a dissentient 
faculty or nation. The principle of deciding by a majority-vote was 
no doubt of later and very gradual growth.” 

A common head was absolutely essential to bind together the 
seven corporations into which the university was gradually re- 
solving itself, and at the time when the university constitution was 
growing up the faculty of arts alone had a head who could possibly 
become the head of the whole university. The common struggle 
against the mendicants, in which it was the theologians who were 
primarily interested, contributed to induce the superior faculties to 
acquiesce in the ascendency which had been gradually acquired 
by the artists and their rector; but at the conclusion of that 
struggle we find indications of a quarrel between the faculty of 
arts and the superior faculties, who now began to realise that 
an organisation practically more powerful and compact than the 
university itself had grown up within it, and that in that organisa- 
tion they had no place. We now find them endeavouring to 
win back their proper place in the university system. This they 
did by completing the organisation of the several faculties under 
deans of their own, and claiming for each faculty a position 
equivalent to that of nations in the general congregations and for 
their deans a position equivalent to that of the proctors. The 
headship of the rector might be denied in theory, but his presi- 
dency was too well established to be successfully assailed. The 
documents enable us to trace with tolerable completeness the two- 
fold process by which on the one hand the faculties grew into 
corporations as distinct and fully organised as the nations, while 
on the other the rector of the artists gradually emerged into the 
recognised head of the whole body. 

We have seen how in 1244 the rector is already employed to 
execute university decrees. In 1260 he is addressed by the pope 
as rector of the university and required to enforce payment of 
debts incurred in the name of the whole university. In 1267 ° we 
find a deed running in the name of the deans of the faculties of 
canon law and medicine (who now appear for the first time), the 
rector and the proctors of the nations, ‘by the assent and consent 


' Buleus, iii. 285. 
2 In 1277 we find a statute passed ‘ per totam universitatem quatuor facultatibus 
hoc volentibus’ (Bulzus, iii. 432). 


% Jourdain, No. celviii. 4 Tb. No. elxxxiv. 5 Ib. No. cexvi. 
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of all the masters regent in Paris in the aforesaid faculties and in 
arts.’ The faculties of law and medicine assent through their 
deans; the eight masters of theology, having at present no dean, 
assent as individuals, their names being recited at the end of the 
deed. The peculiar and undefined relations then existing between the 
faculty of theology and the nations illustrate the anomalous position 
from which the members of the other superior faculties had just 
emerged. The non-existence of a dean of theology is explained by 
the fact that the chancellor acted as the head of the faculty in its 
separate deliberations, while in the university he had no place at 
all. The peculiar position in which the most important of the 
superior faculties was thus placed no doubt contributed to facili- 
tate the recognition of the rector of the artists as head of the 
university. A deanship of theology was ere long created,' but by 
this time the rector’s position was too well established to be suc- 
cessfully assailed. 

In the document of 1267 we saw that the rector was still men- 
tioned after the deans, though already styled rector of the university. 
In 1289? we find this precedence reversed, while in or about the 
same year a step was taken which practically secured the supremacy 
of the rector of the artists in the whole federation. The taking of 
an oath to the rector at inception dates from the institution of 
the office. But the oath was taken only by members of the faculty 
of arts. At some time before 1289 a clause was inserted in the 
oath binding the inceptor to obey the rector and the statutes of 
the faculty, ‘to whatever state he might come.’* As at least the 
great majority of the secular masters of all faculties, including 
their deans, had taken the degree of master of arts before proceed- 
ing in the higher faculties, this ingenious measure effectually 
secured the supremacy of the rector in the whole university. 
If in a certain technical sense the rector was still rector of the 
artists only, the members of the superior faculties were henceforth 
extraordinary or non-regent members of the faculties of arts. 
Henceforth the oath of obedience to the rector supplied the neces- 
sary connecting link between the superior faculties and the four 
nations of artists. Since the members of all faculties were bound 
to obey his summons, he alone could convoke a general congrega- 
tion. The oath too supplied the sanction which was wanting to 
the principle of the submission of the minority corporations to 
the corporations forming the majority. The rector, after hear- 

} The deanship appears well established by 1297 (Jourdain, No. ccexxvii.), and pro- 
bably existed at least in 1289 (Denifle, i. 128). 

2 Denifle, i. 121. 

8 Tempore vite vestre ad quemcunque statum deveneritis’ (Denifie, i. 124). It 
should be added that in 1281 the university solemnly resolved ‘quod facta facultatum 


. «, in quantum illa facta respiciunt privilegia universitatis seu negotia, sunt facta 
universitatis ’ (Buleus, iii. 456 ; cf. Jourdain, No. cclxix.) 
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ing the votes of the seven corporations, ‘ concluded’ in favour of the 
majority ; in other words, he commanded the minority to obey the 
decree, and every member of the university was bound, on pain of 
perjury, to obey the command. Hence the almost superstitious 
importance attached to the rectorial ‘ conclusion,’ which was deemed 
essential to the validity of any resolution of the university. 

From this time at least there could be no doubt about the 
rector’s position as virtual head of the whole corporation. As a 
constitutional technicality it might be maintained, and no doubt 
was maintained by the sworn enemies of the faculty of arts, the 
Dominican theologians, that the rector was not the head of the 
university, as is still maintained with much earnestness by the 
learned Dominican to whom I have so often had occasion to refer. 
The fact that the precedence of the rector at ecclesiastical functions 
was till the middle of the following century disputed by the dean 
of theology—often, it must be remembered, a bishop or archbishop 
—proves nothing against his virtual headship. To ordinary minds 
it would appear that an officer who summons the meetings of a 
society,' who presides at those meetings, whom every member of 
the society is bound to obey, and who executes its decrees, is for 
practical purposes the head of that society. If Prince Albert Victor 
Edward had been allowed when an undergraduate at Cambridge to 
walk out of chapel before the master, that would hardly have made 
him ‘ head’ of Trinity College.? 


1 There was a dispute as to the mode by which the rector should summon the 
faculties of canon law—about his right to do so there was no dispute—in 1279 
(Buleus, iii. 445). It is true, as Denifle urges (i. 122), that in 1283 (Jourdain, 
p- 496) the chancellor contends that the faculty of theology was only summoned 
supplicando et rogando, but he does not mention that the contention was not ad- 
mitted by the faculty of arts. 

? Denifie holds that the rector was not recognised as the head of the faculty of 
arts till 1274 (pp. 110, 119, 120) or as head of the university till the middle of the 
fourteenth century. I have not space to examine his arguments in detail, but the 
contention rests mainly on the fact that the rector’s name is not mentioned in the 
enacting clause of the statutes of the faculty till 1274, or in those of the university 
till 1348 (pp. 109, 110). Denifle relies upon the analogy of Oxford and other universi- 
ties; but, at a time when there was no doubt as to the chancellor being head of the 
university of Oxford, the statutes &c. by no means uniformly run in the name of 
the chancellor and university. He further alleges (p. 121) that the rector cannot 
have been considered head of the university in 1289, since the faculty of arts declare 
in that year that the pope was head of the university. This is inaccurate. What 
the faculty says is (Jourdain, No. cclxxiv. p. 492), ‘ Parisiensis universitas non credit 
nec confitetur secundum suum rectorem habere caput aliud a vestra sanctitate.’ 
The words distinctly imply that in a sense the rector was head of the university. 
What is denied is the headship of the chancellor. As early as 1255 the secular 
masters of all faeulties speak of ‘rectorem universitatis nostre’ (Buleus, iii. 
257). It is therefore useless for Denifle to explain that in 1261 ‘rector uni- 
versitatis’ means ‘rector universitatis artistarum.’ Father Denifle does not seem 
to realise that the question whether the rector was head of the university is one 
which might have been answered in a different way by different persons at the same 
time. It is certain that the rector was commonly spoken of as ‘rector of the uni- 

VOL. I.—NO. IV. 22 
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If the facts which I have been attempting to summarise appear 
dry and uninteresting in themselves, they tend to explode many 
somewhat famous a priori historical theories. They show us that 
the union of many separate faculties, representing collectively the 
omne scibile of the age, was originally no part of the essential idea of 
a university. That it has now become so is due to the fact that 
later universities were framed on the model of Paris, and that in 
Paris the necessities-of resistance to a common enemy, the chan- 
cellor of Notre Dame, drew together the teachers of all branches of 
knowledge in a single society. The same facts show us that the 
supremacy of the faculty of arts in the university of Paris was not 
due to a far-sighted recognition of the principle that liberal educa- 
tion is the primary, professional education only a secondary function 
of universities, but to a highly peculiar series of incidents in the 
same great world-important struggle between the Parisian students 
of the thirteenth century and the cathedral chancellor. It would 
be difficult, indeed, to exaggerate the historical importance of the 
series of accidents which combined with the much deeper current 
of the ideas and tendencies of the age to make the organisation of 
the university of Paris what it was. The most important feature 
of that curious federal constitution was the peculiar relation which 
subsisted between the faculties of theology and canon law on the 
one hand and the faculty of arts on the other. The theologians by 
themselves would never have played the part in the ecclesiastical 
and political history of Europe which the university of Paris played 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The school of Bologna 
was as famous as a school of law as that of Paris was as a school 
of theology. But there is perhaps only one occasion when the 
Bolognese doctors played a great part in history—at the diet of 
Roneaglia in 1158, when the ‘ four doctors’ advised Frederick to 
enforce his regalian rights against the claims of the Lombard cities. 
And then the doctors acted merely as individuals. The faculties as 
such never played a great part in history. On the other hand a 
society of masters of arts could hardly have made its voice heard 
with authority on questions of theology and ecclesiastical polity. 
It was the peculiar organisation by which the weight of the first 
school of theology in Christendom was backed by the powerful 
democratic organisation of the artists that made it possible for the 


versity ’ at least as early as 1255, and I do not believe that any one but a friar would 
have denied the headship of the rector, at least from 1284. The friars occupied an 
altogether anomalous position in the university, since they were not compelled to take 
the oath to the statutes till 1318 (Buleus, iv. 181-2). 

Denifle’s contention that the rector was not head of the faculty of arts till 1274 
seems to be at best a constitutional technicality which could hardly have been 
understood by a contemporary. There is no real trace of a distinction between the 
faculty and its collective nations after 1244, and before that we hear nothing for 
certain of the rector. 
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university to assume the part of an integral factor in the politico- 
ecclesiastical system of Europe. Moreover, it was the same federal 
constitution which fitted the university for its great réle as the 
champion of the secular clergy against the Mendicants, and later of 
the ecclesiastical democracy against the Curia. The theological 
faculty was divided against itself. It was the support of the great 
mass of artists, all secular clergy and in intimate relations with the 
secular clergy throughout France and throughout Europe, which 
secured the ascendency of the secular theologians and of their ideas 
in the faculty of theology itself and through that faculty in the 
Gallican church at large. It was the merely local struggle with the 
Mendicants in the middle of the thirteenth century, the struggle 
of an educational trades-union against unwelcome and powerfully 
backed intruders, which sowed the seed of Gallicanism in the great 
French university, and prepared the way for the development of 
those democratic though highly sacerdotal ideas of ecclesiastical 
polity which the influence of the universities, headed by Paris, suc- 
ceeded for a time, though only for a time, in making part of the 
theology of the catholic church throughout transalpine Europe. 

To insist upon the influence of the university from the time of 
Aquinas onwards in shaping the theology of the catholic church, 
and upon its influence in the conciliar epoch in shaping its external 
history, would lead me too far astray from the subject of this paper. 
But here the mere accidents of the Parisian constitution played their 
part in European history. There was a moment when the destinies of 
Christendom turned in a measure upon the circumstance that at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century the masters of Paris, to facilitate 
resistance to their chancellor, imitated the fourfold nation-organi- 
sation of Bologna. Those who are familiar with the controversial 
literature of the conciliar epoch will be aware of the enormous 
difficulties which prevented the reforming divines from attempting 
the remedy of a general council till every other means of healing the 
schism had been attempted in vain. What was feared was the 
influx of Italian episcopelli in numbers which would drown the 
votes and voices of the reforming prelates from the northern 
countries. It is not easy to see how the difficulty could have been 
got over if the theological prestige of Paris had not to some extent 
substituted in the mind of northern Christendom a belief in the 
divine right of doctors of divinity and canon law for the older 
belief in councils of bishops and abbots; while at the same time 
the fourfold nation-organisation of Paris suggested a means of 
voting by which the inequality in the numbers of the different 
nationalities present could be neutralised. The academic mind had 
been so familiarised with an organisation which at one time enabled 
a single German master to outvote a hundred or more French- 
men that it seemed in no way incredible that the voice of the Holy 


a23 
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Spirit should speak unerringly through an organ of similar consti- 
tution. 

Comparing what I said at the beginning of this essay as to the 
importance of the position which the universities occupied in the 
life of the middle ages with the details of organisation and strings 
of dates with which I have been for the most part engaged, the 
reader may be inclined to complain that I have given him dry bones 
in place of the intellectual bread which so fascinating a subject 
seemed to promise. No doubt the history of the rise and progress 
of the universities presents many aspects more interesting than the 
one from which I have been contemplating them. The rise of a 
philosophy and a theology whose very form was determined by the 
usages of academic disputation, the social life of the universities, 
their relation to European politics and to religious movements—all 
these are more interesting topics than such matters as the consti- 
tutional position of the chancellor and the growth of the rectorship 
and the four nations. There are undoubtedly departments of his- 
tory intrinsically more interesting than constitutional history ; but 
constitutional history supplies the essential framework for the his- 
tory of social life and the history of ideas. The constitutional 
history of the universities is the side of their history which has 
been most neglected, and this article will have served its purpose if 
it calls attention to the fact that the universities have a constitu- 
tional history and that that history is worth studying.' 


H. RasHpauu. 


1 In qualification of the statement (above, p. 641) that, when father Denifie’s work 
is complete, ‘ comparatively scanty gleanings will, in all probability, be left for future 
workers,’ &c., I may observe that the unused materials for Oxford history are very 
large, and father Denifle’s treatment of Oxford in the present volume is very inade- 
quate. The statement, however, is likely to be not much in excess of the truth as to 
Paris, Bologna, and perhaps the Italian universities generally. 
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The Restoration Settlement of the 
Englhsh Church 


E have heard a great deal of late years about what is called 

the Reformation settlement of the church of England. But 

no one has ventured to define the term. It cannot mean the 
prevailing belief in the reign of Henry VIII and Edward VI and 
Elizabeth ; for the tone of belief under these sovereigns, so far 
from being identical, easily separates into three distinct forms. 
Roughly speaking, the old form of belief, minus the papal supre- 
macy, continued to the end of the reign of Henry. The form of 
faith which it was attempted to establish in the following reign, 
and which finds its exponent in the second prayer book of 
Edward VI, of the date of 1552, was in the main Zwinglian, cha- 
racterised by a general disparagement of sacramental grace. In 
the communion service this is indicated by the alteration of the 
words used in distributing the elements, the latter half of the form 
that is at present in use having been substituted for the former 
half, which was ordered in the first prayer book of 1549; as also 
by the discontinuance of the order for the manual acts in the con- 
secration prayer. In the baptismal service the same is shown by 
the alteration of the words used after the baptism, which in the 
first prayer book distinctly attribute the ‘innocency given unto’ 
the person baptised to the action itself, whereas in the second 
prayer book the expression is more general, and is apparently meant 
to correspond to the general belief of the compilers that the children 
of christian parents had a right to baptism because they were 
already in covenant with God by virtue of their parentage. We are 
not now contrasting the first and second prayer books of this reign, 
which it has been so much the fashion of late to do, but rather 
treating them as part of a system which began at the very beginning 
of Edward’s reign with the deliberate intention of reaching the end 
which was only attained in his last year. And we allege that the 
Reformation settlement, if settlement it can be called, which is repre- 
sented throughout this reign is entirely distinct from anything that 
existed, or even was intended to exist, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Further, passing over the reversal of all the changes of religion of 
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the two preceding reigns which took place under Philip and Mary, 
the title of the Reformation settlement may be claimed for the 
form which is represented in the prayer book of 1559, which 
Bishop Burnet and his followers have designated by this term. 
Taking it for granted that the prayer book of Elizabeth repre- 
sents the final step of the Reformation, a fairly sufficient plea 
is put forward by its defenders for the gradual illumination which 
took place in the reformers’ minds, which will be held as a good 
excuse for all the shortcomings and mistakes made in the pro- 
cess, all of which are thrown into the shade by the brilliancy of 
the final result arrived at. And so Burnet was content to ignore 
all subsequent action of the church of England, and to conclude 
his history, as first published in 1683, with the following flourish of 
trumpets, which we think well to reproduce, as in all probability 
few students will read it in the once celebrated but now entirely 
exploded ‘ History of the Reformation of the Church of England.’ 


Thus have I prosecuted what I at first undertook, the progress of the 
Reformation from its first and small beginnings in England till it came to 
a complete settlement in the time of this queen ; of whose reign, if I have 
adventured to give any account, it was not intended so much for a full 
character of her and her counsels as to set out the great and visible bless- 
ings of God that attended on her; the many preservations she had, and 
that by such signal discoveries as both saved her life and secured her 
government; and the universal happiness of her whole reign, which raised 
her to the esteem and envy of that age and the wonder of all posterity. 
It was wonderful indeed that a virgin queen could rule such a kingdom 
for above forty-four years with such constant success, in so great tran- 
quillity at home with a vast increase of wealth and with such glory abroad. 
All which may justly be esteemed to have been the rewards of Heaven, 
crowning that reign with so much honour and triumph that was begun 
with the reformation of religion. 


This was the phase of the Reformation which lasted till the ac- 
cession of James I. And undoubtedly the author of the paragraph 
just quoted did not care to inquire into the fast development of 
Calvinism in England during the reign of Elizabeth, and probably 
thought the changes introduced at the Hampton-Court and the 
Savoy conferences to be comparatively unimportant. Had this 
been the case, the cry of the Reformation settlement would have 
been intelligible. It might fairly have been argued that all had 
proceeded steadily in one direction from 1534 to 1604, a period 
of seventy years, during which Calvinism had been gradually tight- 
ening its hold upon the nation; for though there was but little 
evidence of special Calvinistic doctrine in the formularies of the 
prayer book,—the forty-two articles of the reign of Edward in 
their first draft, and still more in their complete development, being 
sufficiently ambiguous to negative the supposition,—yet the prime 
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mover in all political and ecclesiasticul matters during the first 
four years of that reign was the protector Somerset, a man who 
was in direct correspondence with Calvin, and thoroughly imbued 
with Calvinistic principles. That these principles did not appear 
more prominently may be accounted for by the necessity there 
was for caution in introducing changes in the formularies of the 
church. That great caution was used is plain enough from the act 
under which the second prayér book was passed, which, in spite 
of its very striking and significant alterations, was spoken of as 
being identical in principle with the first book, and being only so 
far different from it as it explained difficulties and ambiguities in 
it. If therefore no further changes had been introduced subse- 
quently to the imposition of the articles on the clergy in 1571, it 
must be admitted that the march of the reformation was continuous 
in one direction, and that the Reformation settlement might fairly 
have been spoken of as a form of moderate Calvinism, the doctrines 
of which it would have been somewhat difficult to reconcile with 
certain expressions in the prayer book even as it existed at that 
time, which, it will be remembered, had none of the sacramental 
teaching of the catechism as it now stands, and otherwise fell very 
short of the catholic teaching subsequently restored to it. 

Accordingly those who acquiesce in the Reformation settlement 
in the only sense in which it can be fairly understood, unless 
they will take in the reversal of much of that settlement in the 
reigns of James I and Charles II, must be content to admit that 
the church of England was reformed, not upon Lutheran, but on 
Calvinistic principles. It has, however, been the custom of many 
writers to attempt to derive all the teaching of the English church 
directly from the Augsburg confession, the authorised’ creed of 
the Lutheran party; though it is demonstrable that Lutheranism 
never had the slightest hold over the English people. It is 
true that Wolsey and others after him always speak of the heretics 
of their day under the designation of ‘ Lutherians,’ but that was before 
Calvin’s name was known and when Zwingli’s opinions had made 
much less noise in the world than the celebrated theses of Luther. 
Any one who will read the details of the charges brought against 
heretics from the time of Wyclif downwards will see that they were 
condemned for opinions many of which Luther would have been 
foremost in repudiating. In almost every case one of the items 
of charge was the assertion that the consecrated elements were 
nothing but bread and wine, whereas Luther to the last never 
wavered in insisting on the concomitance of the body and blood of 
Christ with the bread and wine, which is commonly called consub- 
stantiation. 

There had, indeed, for a long period existed amongst English 
people a spirit of resistance to ecclesiastical authority which might 
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have developed into Lutheranism if it had had the opportunity, 
and the spirit, it cannot be denied, was much fostered by the indif- 
ferent character borne by ecclesiastics of high rank, and the bad 
example set to the laity by the conduct of priests both regular and 
secular. That a reformation of some kind or other would come 
was inevitable, but what form it would take would be determined by 
accidental circumstances. It might have resulted in a modified 
Lutheranism following the general line of the Augsburg confession. 
There was a moment when Zwinglianism was in the ascendant. 
As a matter of fact Calvinism won the day, and was triumphant 
till after the accession of James I. And accordingly in every 
collection of the confessions and catechisms of the reformed 
churches as distinguished from the Lutheran, the Anglican thirty- 
nine articles are included, whilst in the symbolic books of the 
Lutheran church, ‘Libri Symbolici Ecclesia Lutherane,’ no allu- 
sion is ever made to them. Thus in the ‘Collectio Confessionum 
in Ecclesiis Reformatis Publicatarum,’ published by Dr. Niemeyer 
at Leipsic in 1840, we find included the ‘ Confessiones Anglicane ’ 
besides the forty-two articles of 1552 and the thirty-nine of 1562 
with the fortieth article entitled ‘ Confirmatio Articulorum’ of 1571. 
So too in Professor Augusti’s ‘Corpus Librorum Symbolicorum qui 
in Ecclesia Reformatorum auctoritatem publicam obtinuerunt,’ 
after the Helvetic and Gallican come in due course the Angli- 
can thirty-nine articles and the Scottish confession. This was 
published in 1846, and in the following year there appeared 
at Leipsic, edited by Archdeacon Francke, the Lutheran books 
which have no other connexion with England and Scotland 
than exists in the fact that Alexander Alesse, a Scotchman who 
had afterwards joined the Lutheran party in Germany, signed 
the ‘Confessio Saxonica’ in 1552. No doubt the Scotchman if 
he had remained in England would have exerted all his influence 
in favour of the fusion of the two parties of protestants, the 
Lutherans and the Zwinglio-Calvinists, which would have satisfied 
Cranmer and Bucer, but which owing to the action taken by 
Martyr and Alasco had never much chance of being effected in 
England. As it was, the opportune death of Bucer left the way 
clear for the preponderance of the latter party, and Peter Martyr 
had pretty much his own way in the composition of the articles 
and the prayer book of 1552, after Cranmer had, as he afterwards 
confessed, been brought over from the Lutheran doctrine of the 
Supper to Calvin’s through the instrumentality of ‘my lord of 
London,’ i.e. Nicholas Ridley. 

Archbishop Laurence of Cashel, in his Bampton lectures, did his 
best to show that the articles were mostly derived directly from 
the Augsburg confession, but in point of fact the archbishop’s 
amount of reading of the writings of the reformers was quite in- 
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adequate to the task he had set himself to do. However, he made 
out a plausible case, which was eagerly adopted by churchmen at a 
time when nearly all were agreed that the church of England was 
bound by the opinions of the reformers of the reigns of Edward 
and Elizabeth, and when it would have been thought ridiculous to 
speak of any reaction from their principles, such as is now quite 
recognised by all who are conversant with the history of the church, 
as having set in with the Hampton Court conference and having 
been completed after the failure of the Savoy conference by the 
bishops and divines of the Restoration. Thus, if the Reformation 
Settlement is to mean anything, the period of the Reformation 
must be extended to a time nearly a century later than is com- 
monly understood by that expression. And we are glad to see that 
Mr. Lewis, in his recently published work, has been candid enough 
to allow that it must be so extended. But then we think that 
things ought to be called by their right names, and we are free to 
confess that the church of England of the present day is bound 
by the ‘ Restoration settlement,’ i.e. by the doctrines set forth in 
the prayer book of 1662, and the interpretation of the thirty-nine 
articles according to the king’s declaration which is prefixed to 
them, and which allows us to attach to them a meaning quite 
different from what was intended by their framers and in many 
points contradicting the ordinary sense in which they had been 
subscribed from the year 1571 down to 1625. And here it will not 
be out of place to remark that any reference to documents pre- 
ceding the year 1662 as authoritative is entirely out of place, 
whether such documents are prior to or subsequent to the sixteenth 
century. If, as we affirm, the church of England is the same 
church now as it was in the days of Henry VII, all acts of the 
church prior to or posterior to that date are on a par so far as 
they are to be considered binding on English churchmen. They 
may be very useful in an historical point of view, but no practices 
or supposed doctrines which can appeal to no other evidence for 
their support could be admitted as legitimate, and thus the appeal 
to the first prayer book of Edward VI which is so commonly made 
by one party of the church cannot be allowed to have any force, 
except indeed it be urged as illustrating and explaining the text or 
the rubrics of the prayer book of 1662. It is indeed often urged 
that the compilers of the second prayer book professed that the 
new book was only a new form of the first book more fully ex- 
plained and interpreted, and that therefore, under our present 
prayer book, which was formed from the second prayer book, any 
deviation from it which is sanctioned by the first prayer book is 
permissible. But no honest person who studies the two books 
could come to any other conclusion than that this was a downright 
lie invented for political purposes. It was a pure invention made 
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for the purpose of quietly getting the second prayer book through 
the houses of parliament. 

We will, then, venture to call the existing state of things the 
‘Restoration settlement.’ And if it is admitted that much of what 
might be called the Reformation settlement, whether as intended in 
the reign of Edward or effected in that of Elizabeth, was undone, 
first through the instrumentality of Archbishop Laud, who in- 
duced the king to prefix his declaration to the thirty-nine articles, 
establishing a sense of subscribing them entirely different from that 
in which they had been customarily subscribed, and then by the 
Laudian school of divines, who at the Restoration remodelled the 
prayer book, adopting the sacramental doctrine introduced at the 
Hampton Court conference by Overal for the express purpose of 
overthrowing the puritan theory,—it becomes of little consequence, 
except as a matter of mere literary and antiquarian research, 
whether the earlier Reformation proceeded along the lines of the 
Augsburg confession or those of the Genevan catechism. 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that Lutheranism as such 
never had any hold on the English mind. Long before Luther’s 
time there had been, at least from the time of Wyclif and probably 
long before, a gradual preparation for an outbreak against the old 
faith, which in most points resembles what was afterwards called 
from the name of Calvin. We need not travel beyond the pages of 
Foxe’s ‘ Acts and Monuments’ to see that the direction thought 
was taking was entirely anti-sacramental. Those who were con- 
demned for heresy, and those who were forced to recant, are in most 
cases accused of such opinions as these: ‘ That all christians worthy 
to be called christians do know that they be in the state of 
grace, that none be saved but they are before predestinate, that the 
sacrament of the altar was nothing more than a typical signification 
of Christ’s body.’ It is true that most of these heretics were indicted 
under the general name of ‘ Lutherians’ after Luther’s doctrine 
had become known in England by the king’s book written in 
answer to his teaching ; but this was only a convenient designation 
under which were included Lutherans, (Ecolampadians, Zwinglians, 
and others, as may be seen in the titles of the works condemned by 
the king’s proclamation of 1529, a date which is too early for the 
mention of Calvin’s name, as he was at that time only twenty years 
of age. 

The chief point on which nearly all were condemned was for 
speaking against the sacrament of the altar. Thus, for instance, in 
1508 a woman was condemned for saying amongst other things that 
‘she could make as good bread as that which the priest occupied, 
and that it was not the body of Christ but bread, for that Christ 
could not be both in heaven and earth at one time.’ Similarly in 
other cases where we are not furnished with the exact wording of 
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the indictment, the charge always is speaking against the sacrament 
of the altar or else the sacrament without the addition of the word 
altar. Again, in the earlier part of the fifteenth century the con- 
demnations are pronounced against heretics for holding wrong 
opinions touching the sacrament of the Lord’s supper and other of 
Wyclifs opinions. As regards this point there is never any 
variation in the charge, which is generally admitted by the accused 
and justified as in the following : 

Truly if the sacrament of the altar be very God and very man, and the 
very body and blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, then may very God and 
very man be put in a small room, as when it is in the priest’s mouth who 
receiveth it at mass. And why may not we simple men as well eat flesh 
upon Fridays and all other prohibited days, as the priest to eat the flesh 
and the blood of our Lord every day indifferently ? 


The common heretical belief at the time held by people who were 
thought to have derived their opinions from Wyclif, is summed up 
in an expression used by one of them, that ‘it is only material 
bread.’ Another principal article alleged against them was that 
they thought the catholic church was only the congregation 
of the elect, and that ‘no reprobate is a member of the church, 
but only such as be elected and predestinate to salvation, seeing 
the church is no other thing but the congregation of faithful souls 
which do and will keep their faith constantly as well in deed as in 
word.’ Certain Lutheran doctrines do indeed appear occasionally in 
the century preceding Luther, and especially as regards the sacra- 
ment of the altar Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, held a doctrine 
which is not distinguishable from Luther’s, but upon the whole the 
current of heretical thought was travelling in the direction of what 
was afterwards designated as Calvinism. Nor was there anything to 
interfere with its course. Whatever interest Henry VIII may have 
had in resisting the pope, he would certainly not have been pre- 
judiced especially towards Lutheran doctrine after the famous 
passage of arms between him and the great German reformer, nor 
was he ever likely to forget or to forgive the vulgar abuse Luther had 
hurled upon his head in the celebrated letter addressed to the king. 
And again, a few years later, after the separation from Rome, when 
the king’s pressing necessities induced him to make overtures to 
the Lutheran princes and other authorities in Germany, he met 
with a very unsatisfactory response. There was nothing then 
specially to encourage Lutheranism in this country, and the spread 
of Calvinistic opinions, if we may adopt a term which involves a 
little anachronism, may be traced step by step from the times of 
Henry VII all through the reign of his successors Henry VIII and 
Edward VI. 

Thus the original of Tyndale’s translation of the New Testament 
was published as early as 1525, long before Calvin’s name had 
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been heard of. But though in the nomenclature of the time it was 
condemned amongst other works, and the translator was always 
designated as ‘ Lutherian,’ yet Tyndale himself was an advanced 
Calvinist, and the marginal notes of the successive editions of his 
Testament are full of teaching which Luther would have disclaimed, 
though, of course, they contain much, especially on the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone, which exactly represents the Lutheran 
view. That Tyndale was thoroughly impregnated with this opinion 
is evident from the prologue to the imperfect quarto which was 
never completed, which is full of such expressions as the following : 


By faith are we saved only in believing the promises, and though faith 
be never without love and good works yet is our saving imputed neither 
to love nor unto good works but unto faith only. Moral virtues are 
nothing in the sight of God, &c. 


But to this we find added much which Luther would not have said, 
expressions which come from the school of Wyclif, and which after- 
wards were adopted by Calvin; as, for instance, after enumerating 
the doctrine of faith without works, we find 


When Christ is thus wise preached . . . then the hearts of them which 
are elect and chosen begin to wax soft and to melt at the bounteous mercy 
of God and kindness showed of Christ. For when the evangelion is 
preached, the spirit of God entereth into them which God hath ordained 
and appointed unto eternal life, and openeth their inward eyes and 
worketh such belief in them, &c. 


The prominent feature in the notes to this edition, no doubt, is 
justification by faith without works, almost every note pointing in 
that direction, and this, perhaps, may tend to show Tyndale’s 
familiarity with Luther’s works ; but if Tyndale may be claimed as 
a Lutheran on this score, the rest of his works are of a far more 
advanced character than Luther would have cared to endorse, and 
subsequent editions of Tyndale’s Testament, issued authoritatively 
in Edward’s reign after Tyndale’s death, most unmistakably adopt 
all the peculiar phraseology of Calvinism. Zwingli had not come 
much to the front as yet, and Calvin was still a boy when Leo X 
issued his bull on 15 June 1520 forbidding the reading of any 
works of Luther; and after he had sent his mandate to Wolsey to 
burn such of his writings as had reached England, all books of 
heresy, whether originating in Saxony or Switzerland, were con- 
demned together under the one head of Lutheranism. And Wolsey, 
in the directions he issued to his suffragans, 24 May 1521, for 
carrying this into effect, enumerates forty-two errors of Luther. 
Similarly, when Warham, five years later, ordered the destruction 
of Tyndale’s Testament and other books of the Lutherans, there 
are included many which were not specially Lutheran, and the list 
even includes one of Zwingli’s works. This classification of works 
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under the general head of Lutheran was usual till after the con- 
fession of Augsburg was published in 1530, after which the books 
of foreign and English reformers were mentioned with the names 
as far as possible of their respective authors. After this time the 
proclamations against heresy run after this fashion, condemning 
‘the most damnable heresies sown within this realm by the 
disciples of Luther and other heretics, perverters of Christ’s 
religion,’ and occasionally after a.p. 1534, speaking of anabaptists 
and sacramentarians, a term of opprobrium used by Lutherans to 
designate Zwinglians. It is true that the opinions enunciated as 
to be condemned in Henry VIII's reign are mostly Lutheran, but 
they are such as for the most part were afterwards adopted by 
Calvin; and Wyclif’s teaching, which was in the main more allied 
to Calvinism than Lutheranism, had prepared the way for their 
adoption. 

The number of copies of Tyndale’s translation which during 
the next ten or twelve years found their way into England, led to 
the publication in 1539 of Cromwell’s Bible, called the Great Bible, 
with a view of counteracting the errors which had been made by 
Tyndale in his version and the doctrines inculcated in the marginal 
notes. And it had been intended originally to add some marginal 
notes to some of the editions of Cranmer’s Bible which followed it 
in 1540, but this project seems to have been for some reason or 
other abandoned. However, the strong arm of the king and his 
vicegerent Cromwell effectually kept down both Lutheranism and 
Zwinglianism during the remainder of the reign. And thus at 
the end of the reign of Henry VIII there was no appearance of 
either of these heresies in the formularies of the church which 
remained, or in the primers and catechisms which had been pub- 
lished. Nevertheless, the ground had been prepared for the 
changes afterwards to be adopted. That these changes would have 
been in a Lutheran direction if Cranmer could have had his way 
is pretty clear, for he was at this time entirely of that persuasion, 
having been much mixed up with Lutherans at the time when he 
married the niece of the Lutheran Osiander, the German lady for 
whose piety M. Merle d’Aubigné is the only voucher, and which the 
protestant historian considers a sufficient excuse for her not being 
subjected to the embarrassment of being presented at court. 

But there was a sudden change at the very commencement of 
the reign of Edward VI. The young king was in the hands of his 
uncle, the protector Somerset. And it was at this time that all 
the changes in religion in the direction of Calvinism began. Not 
that the development was very speedy, for the prayer book of the 
reign did not get beyond what may be called Zwinglianism, but 
familiarity with the doctrines of election and reprobation was kept 
up by a succession of editions of Tyndale’s Testament, with carefully 
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prepared Calvinistic notes. Who was the author or compiler of 
them does not appear, but their tone may be judged of by the 
following specimens. And it must be remembered that all these 
books were issued with the imprimatur of the council, the earlier 
editions containing some historical and geographical notes omitted 
in the later ones, which are more distinctly Calvinistic in tone, both 
earlier and later editions being full of tirades against the pope, who 
is believed to be antichrist, as well as against the whole system of 
Rome. Thus on St. Matthew xxiv. we have: 


It is not possible that those whom God hath elected from the begin- 
ning of the world should be seduced so that they should hate or persecute 
the way of the Lord which they have once professed. 


Other notes again contain a distinct disavowal of the doctrines 
of Carlostadt and Luther, and the clear assertion of the Zwin- 
glian doctrine, e.g. : ‘ This bread being broken, divided among you, 
and eaten of you, signifieth unto you my body which shall be 
broken for you.’ Of those who believe thus the writer says, ‘ These 
men are called heretics, but are indeed the true christians.’ 

And here it is worth while to notice that some of the notes 
seem intended for a defence and justification of Somerset’s whole- 
sale spoliation of churches, as e.g. in St. Matthew xxvi. : 


This good work is it that the papists build all the pomp and waste 
of their temples upon, accounting it so better bestowed than upon ‘the 
poor. But far wide. For Christ praised it not for a good deed in that 
the thing which might have been given to the poor was wasted, but be- 
cause it was bestowed upon Him who as then stood [in] need of it. For 
the day of His burial was at hand, when He should need such ointments 
to be buried according to the manner of the Jews’ burying. 


It would be tedious to go through these notes at greater length. 
It may be sufficient to say that they are for the most part taken 
up with the exaltation of faith, to the disparagement of good works, 
a doctrine alike common to Lutherans and Calvinists; the dis- 
paragement of the sacraments, which was the special characteristic 
of Zwinglianism; and the assertion of the doctrines of election 
and reprobation, which are supposed to be the distinctive mark of 
Calvinism. It must be noticed also that they take every opportunity 
of explaining away all allusions to the laying on of hands, whether 
in confirmation or holy orders, as for instance the explanation 
given in Acts vi. : 


That is, admitting with an open sign them that were by the whole 
congregation chosen to any office, to declare openly their calling. After 
this sort were hands laid on Paul and Barnabas when they were sent to 
preach, as is mentioned in the thirteenth of this book, where appeareth 
that they received not the Holy Ghost by this putting on of hands, for 
they were before endued with the Holy Ghost. 
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We have quoted a few typical instances of the marginal notes 
of these testaments, because copies of these works, although there 
were at least fifteen different editions published during the reign, 
are hardly ever to be met with, and it would be scarcely possible 
for any to see them except such as can have access to some great 
public library or private collection of scarce bibles and testaments. 
Any one, however, who wishes to see whether the notes we have 
quoted are a fair sample of the general tenor of the marginal 
annotations in these little volumes, will be easily able to satisfy 
himself by reference to some of the editions which may be found in 
the British Museum or the Bodleian Library. 

It is further to be remarked that many of these specially pro- 
testant notes are almost identical with those published in 1587 in 
the edition of the Bible published by Thomas Matthew, with the 
exception of those which are more distinctly Calvinistic ; and that 
in the later editions there are frequent implications in the marginal 
notes that there is no distinction between a priest and a bishop, 
and several assertions of the identity of christian baptism with the 
baptism of St. John the Baptist. 

It may be said, indeed, and with truth, that all these statements 
of doctrine are after all only quasi-authoritative, and that the church 
of England cannot be considered to have been at any time com- 
mitted to them; and if any one should argue that they point to 
the action of a superintending providence which almost miraculously 
preserved the church of England from such teaching, we should 
not ourselves demur to the conclusion, but we think that the pub- 
lication of these testaments with their marginal notes by the 
same parties who were hurrying on the other changes in the formu- 
laries from 1548 to 15538, forms a very significant comment to the 
wording of the forty-two articles as first published in 1552. If we 
are to interpret the articles by the known opinions of their com- 
pilers or the published writings of their party, what must be the 
meaning of the ambiguous expressions in the sacramental articles, 
such as ‘ the promises of forgiveness of sin and of our adoption to 
be the sons of God by the Holy Ghost are visibly signed and sealed ;’ 
and what of the apology for the apparently unnecessary point of the 
baptism of children on the ground that it is most agreeable to the 
institution of Christ ? And what must have been the meaning of the 
reformers when, in the twenty-fifth article, they classed confirma- 
tion and orders under the head of things ‘ grown of the corrupt 
following of the apostles,’ for it is certainly difficult to imagine these 
ordinances as states of life allowed in scripture ? 

Neither must it be forgotten that the ‘ Reformatio Legum Eccle- 
siasticarum,’ which was only prevented from becoming the law of 
the land by the death of the king, entirely bears out this view of 
the case. The ‘ Reformatio’ is a most useful work, throwing much 
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light upon the history of the Reformation, and has been most un- 
 accountably neglected by historians of the period. From this 
volume it appears that the church of England was only just saved 
from adopting, in addition to all the doctrines we have alluded to, the 
practice of divorce, for adultery, for long absence, and other causes, 
as well as the provision for a first husband to reclaim his wife after 
she should have been lawfully married to a second husband, if 
upon his return he should be able to give a good account of his 
absence. However, in spite of the Calvinistic tone of the publica- 
tions of the period, the form of the Book of Common Prayer adopted 
in 1552 must be pronounced rather of a Zwinglian than of a Cal- 
vinistic tone. And if the articles of 1552, which were published at 
the time, and the ‘ Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum,’ which may 
be said to have existed only in petto at the time, are more Calvinistic 
than the prayer book, that must be attributed to the desire on the 
part of the council, whose authority was supreme, to advance slowly 
and not exhibit too striking a variation from the first prayer book 
of 1549, from which they had the astounding audacity to say that 
it differed only in minor points, and that the differences consisted 
mostly in explanations. Upon the whole review of the case we do 
not think there are many churchmen of the present day who would 
care to acquiesce in the Reformation settlement, if settlement it can 
be called, of 1552-8. 

In continuing our account of the development of doctrine in 
England, we of course omit the whole of the five years of the reign 
of Mary, during which all the ecclesiastical changes of the previous 
reign were reversed and a return made to the old order of things, 
including the acknowledgment of the authority of the pope. But 
we must not altogether omit to notice the important fusion of Zwin- 
glians and Calvinists effected by the ‘Consensus Tigurinus,’ which 
is dated 1 Aug. 1549, countersigned by the letter of the doctors and 
pastors of Ziirich addressed to Calvin on the 30th of the same month, 
and followed soon afterwards by Calvin’s ‘ Exposition’ of that Con- 
sensus. Nor must it be forgotten that the ‘ Consensus Genevensis,’ 
written by Calvin, explaining the doctrines of predestination and re- 
probation, was dated 1 Jan. 1552. And we need make no further 
reference to the reign of Philip and Mary than to say that the leaders 
of the protestant party for the most part became exiles from their 
country, and took up their abode not at places which had adopted the 
Lutheran religion, but at Zurich, Geneva, Basle, Aarau, and other 
Swiss towns, there being a considerable section of them assembled 
also at Frankfort. Of these latter we know this, that they soon split 
into two parties, the one that remained behind being content to 
abide by the principles of the Book of Common Prayer of 1552, 
the others dissenting because of the superstitious practices counte- 
nanced by that book, and anxious to make a further advance in pro- 
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testantism, and consequently obliged to retire and join their brethren 
at Geneva ; whilst another party of reformers, who had joined the 
Dutch church set up by Edward VI in London under Alasco, were 
hunted about from town to town, none of the Lutheran party being 
willing to allow them even temporary shelter because they persisted 
in calling them sacramentaries and would listen to no offers of 
compromise unless they would submit entirely to Luther’s eucharistic 
doctrine. The whole body of Marian exiles were designated by the 
Lutherans as the devil’s martyrs. The hatred of Zwinglianism 
entertained by Luther seems to have been inherited by his followers 
and transferred to the Calvinism which succeeded it, and was ex- 
pressed by one of them as follows : 

Calvinists deducunt nos in loco de persona Christi, predestinatione, 
cena domini, baptismo, a cultu, consolatione, verbo, celo ad contemtum 
Christi, desperationem, nuda elementa, infernum. Ergo impleat nos deus 
odio Calvinianismi. 


And it was said that the bitterness of the Lutherans against the 
Calvinists was the main cause of John Sigismund, the elector of 
Brandenburg, quitting the Lutheran communion for that of the 
reformed. 

At the accession of Elizabeth it cannot be said that the formu- 
laries of the church were altered from a Zwinglian to a Calvinistic 
sense. Such changes as were adopted under the influence of Cecil 
more than that of the ecclesiastics of the time were rather in the 
direction of conciliating those who were addicted to the old learning. 
Thus the restoration of the words used in the first prayer book 
of Edward VI at the distribution of the consecrated elements in the 
communion must have been intended in an anti-Zwinglian direction, 
and perhaps may be thought to give some countenance to the 
Queen’s boast that her church had been remodelled after the con- 
fession of Augsburg. Nevertheless they might have been adopted 
by catholics, Lutherans, Zwinglians, or Calvinists. But from this 
time forward all through the reign there was throughout the 
church a gradual development of Calvinism. Nearly all the ecclesi- 
astics of the reformed church had been formed either in the school 
of Zurich or that of Geneva, and from the date of the ‘ Consensus 
Tigurinus ’ Calvinism had thrown its mantle of piety over the naked 
rationalism of Zwinglianism. Both parties had agreed in condemn- 
ing the Lutheran view of the holy eucharist, or of the supper as it 
was then designated, but Calvinism had won the day, and the exiles 
returning from Geneva to England carried all before them. And 
the progress of Calvinism was furthered both by the personal 
influence and the writings of those who were promoted to high 
positions in the church, such as Grindal, Cox, Sandys, and others, 
but perhaps more effectually by the publication of the Genevan, or, 
as it is now generally called, the Breeches Bible. The immense 
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influence this translation exerted over English thought of the end 
of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century has 
never yet been estimated at its proper value. Few people have ever 
looked further into a copy of the book than just to ascertain that 
the word breeches is substituted for aprons in the second chapter of 
Genesis. Its history is briefly this. 

Some few of the exiles had remained behina at Geneva when 
the exodus of their companions, who returned to England at the 
accession of Elizabeth, took place. They remained there for the 
express purpose of completing their translation of the Bible, which 
they brought out and printed at Geneva in 1560. It had had its 
origin in the translation of the New Testament by William Whit- 
tingham, who afterwards obtained a celebrity as the dean of 
Durham who had never been ordained. This scarce little book 
appeared in 1557, and formed the basis of the new translation 
executed by himself and his colleagues which was published with the 
rest of the Bible at the same place three years later. This book 
exerted an influence over the English mind which has hardly yet 
ceased. Nearly a hundred and fifty editions of it were published in 
England and at Amsterdam during the half-century which followed 
its first publication ; and the marginal notes have formed or confirmed 
the theology of large bodies of churchmen and nonconformists from 
that day to this. It penetrated to the remotest districts of the 
country, and copies of it may be found at the present day dispersed, 
it is believed, in every county of England and probably in most parts 
of Scotland. When the copies of the three editions published at 
Geneva were all sold, it was reprinted in a folio form for use in the 
churches of England in 1576, and three years later the issue of the 
quarto size began, which lasted till 1615, and which had inserted 
between the Old and New Testaments a thoroughly Calvinistic 
catechism on the doctrine of predestination and reprobation. These 
editions from their convenient size we may suppose were intended 
for use in families and for private reading, and they are much more 
numerous than the editions in folio which came out from time to 
time and were intended for use in church, where they held their 
own against both the older translation of the Great Bible and the 
newer one called the Bishops’ which was intended to supersede it. 
And even after the appearance of the authorised version in 1611, 
there were several editions of the text of the authorised Bible 
published at Amsterdam with the notes of the Genevan version 
inserted in the margin. We should extend this article to far too 
great a length if we were to transcribe this catechism or to give more 
than a very brief specimen of the notes. We shall just give enough 
to enable the reader to judge of their general style. And first for 
the catechism. 

After stating that the reason why ‘men vary in matters of 
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religion’ is ‘ because they only believe the gospel and doctrine of 
Christ which are ordained unto eternal life,’ it goes on to say that 
‘some are vessels of wrath ordained unto destruction, as others are 
vessels of mercy prepared to glory.’ Then after describing the 
symptoms by which one may know himself to be one of those or- 
dained to eternal life, it adds that it is not possible for such to 
perish because God does not cast off those whom He has once 
received. The catechism concludes with the description of the 
mode in which God draws the elect, which is by His word and 
sacraments, to which they must always be annexed, the former 
teaching them by the sense of hearing, the sacraments by means of 
the other senses ; and to the very pertinent question how the learner 
may be assured that the Old and New Testaments are the word of 
God, the reply is to the effect that the Bible is its own voucher ; 


by the majesty of God appearing in that plain and simple doctrine, by the 
pureness, uprightness, and holiness thereof, by the certainty of every- 
thing therein affirmed, by the success of all things according to it, by 
perpetual consent which is to be seen in every part thereof, by the excel- 
lency of the matter uttered, but especially by the testimony of God’s 
Spirit whereby it was written, who moveth the hearts of those in whom it 
resteth to consent unto the word and reverently to embrace it. 


Who composed this catechism which exerted such vital influence 
over English religion in the reign of Elizabeth does not appear, 
but it contains precisely the same views, couched in the same 
language as that which was published afterwards as the West- 
minster confession, only expressed there in fuller development. 
That it was powerfully aided by the marginal notes of the Genevan 
Bible, which formed the family reading of nearly every religious 
household in the country, may be gathered from the following short 
extracts from those notes. 

Thus the note on Deut. ii., ‘God had hardened his spirit,’ is 
as follows: ‘God in His election and reprobation doth not only 
appoint the ends but the means tending to the same ;’ whilst to the 
command in chapter vi. ver. 18, to do ‘that which is right in the 
sight of the Lord,’ there is the singularly irrelevant comment, 
‘Here He condemneth all man's good intentions.’ 

This is the whole tenor of the notes throughout the book. 
People are divided into the elect and the reprobate, the godly and 
the wicked, and no transition from one state to the other is recog- 
nised as possible ; e.g. on 1 Sam. xxviii. : 


The wicked when they hear God’s judgments tremble and despair, 
but cannot seek for mercy by repentance. 


And on 2 Kings iii. : 


God suffereth His word to be declared to the wicked because of the 
godly that are among them. 


rr2 
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And the following passage will show to those who lay stress on 
the ambiguity of the seventeenth article, how it was understood in 
the interval between the time of its composition and its being im- 
posed upon the clergy. It is a note to 2 Chron. xx.: 

This declareth what the fear of the godly is, which is as a prick to 
stir them to prayer and to depend on the Lord, whereas it moveth the 
wicked either to seek after worldly means and policies, or else to fall into 
despair. 

It would be needless to multiply quotations. The indefectibility 
of grace is the key to the whole teaching of the Genevan Bible, 
which was never supplanted till long after the publication of the 
authorised version of 1611. 

There are other notes in the Genevan Bible which will give a 
correct idea of the belief of the time as regards sacramental 
grace, episcopal authority, Roman apostasy, the uselessness of 
festivals like Easter, &c.; but our business is to illustrate the pro- 
gress of Calvinism, and we cannot spare space for them. But 
when it is remembered that this is the Bible which, so to say, had 
the ear of English people for half a century, the rest of what we 
have to allege will not be surprising. We might enlarge this 
article to any extent in producing further evidence of the spread of 
Calvinism, but we must be content with a very few indications of 
the truth of what we have alleged. 

Various attempts, for instance, were made throughout the reign 
to tamper with the authorised prayer book of 1559 by altering the 
word priest in various places into minister, and the puritan party 
actually succeeded in getting the queen’s printer to issue in 1578 
a prayer book in folio to match the Genevan Bible of that date, 
with the omission of the office for confirmation, private baptism, 
and the churching of women, and the almost entire banishment of 
the word priest, minister being substituted for it in most places 
where it occurred in the office of the church. It might indeed 
seem to be fairly alleged that the church of England cannot be 
considered to be compromised by these entirely unauthorised illustra- 
tions, and that they only show the gradual growth of the puritan 
party during the first twenty years of the reign. Neither is this 
contended for, but only that these are natural developments of the 
meaning of the thirty-nine articles, which were certainly drawn up on 
Calvinistic lines. Neither were the puritan innovators thought by 
the church party to differ from themselves as to this point, as may 
be seen from Rogers’ exposition of the thirty-nine articles, the most 
valuable work on the subject that has ever been published, and which 
passed through about twelve editions from its appearance in 1579 
to 1668. The exposition is thoroughly Calvinistic, and the author 
asserts of it that between the orthodox and the recusants as regards 
doctrine there was a sweet and blessed concord, which continued 
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during the whole of Parker’s primacy, i.e. till 1575, and that even 
after his death, when the puritan party began to come to the front, 
there was still unity of doctrine all through his successor’s life, and 
he even goes the length of saying that the sectaries themselves 
acknowledged that as far as doctrine and the true faith was con- 
cerned there was no difference between themselves and the orthodox 
even down to the last year of Elizabeth’s reign. What this uni- 
form doctrine which prevailed all through the time of Parker, 
Grindal, and Whitgift was, may be judged from a single quotation we 
shall make from Rogers’ work. And it must be remembered that 
he was chaplain to Bancroft, Whitgift’s successor at Canterbury, 
that his preface published in 1607 was addressed to the arch- 
bishop, and that the work must be considered to have had the 
primate’s imprimatur. Writing on the seventeenth article, he 
notices as adversaries to it those that think 


That the very elect totally and finally may fall from grace and be 
damned. 

That the regenerate may fall from the grace of God, may destroy the 
temple of God, and be broken off from the Vine, Christ Jesus. 


Neither must it be forgotten that if Archbishop Whitgift could have 
had his own way the Lambeth articles would have been imposed 


upon the church. 

However, that the church of England was overrun by Calvinism, 
whether it was intended in the seventeenth article or not, will 
scarcely be denied. How it came to pass that it was so may be 
explained by reference to the action of the university of Oxford 
in 1579. In this year a statute was passed that junior members of 
the university should be instructed in Calvin’s catechism or else 
the Heidelberg catechism according to their choice, and afterwards 
were to read Bullinger’s catechism and Calvin’s ‘ Institutes.’ Every 
one of these is of the Calvinistic school, and the Heidelberg catechism 
was adopted at the synod of Dort in 1619, having first appeared in 
the year 1563. Its principal characteristic is its disparagement of 
sacramental grace, its definition of faith as an assured trust that 
eternal life is granted ‘not only to others but also to me.’ Its 
explication of the article of the creed, ‘the holy catholic church,’ is 
‘a company chosen to everlasting life and agreeing in true faith, 
and that I am a lively member of that company, and shall for ever 
remain so.’ The catechism is printed in all collections of the con- 
fessions of the reformed churches, and, strange to say, a translation 
of it was published in 1828 at Oxford, by a writer who appears to 
think it a good comment on the catechism of the church of England. 
It need scarcely be said that Archbishop Whitgift’s subsequent 
order for the study of Bullinger’s decades points in the same direc- 
tion. The following extract will suffice to explain what the doctrine 
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taught in Bullinger’s decades was. It is the heading of the seventh 
sermon in his second decade : 


That we must reason reverently of sacraments ; that they do not give 
grace, neither have grace included in them. 


And again : 


We baptising infants . . . do testify that there is not first given unto 
them in baptism, but that there is sealed and confirmed what they had 
before (p. 313). 


Yet Bullinger speaks of the sacraments as efficacious signs in stirring 
up and helping the faith of the godly. Writers of history have 
hastily taken for granted that, because the orthodox members of 
the establishment were so bitterly hostile to the puritan party, 
they must have been opposed to them on points of doctrine. And 
the futile attempt to supplant the Genevan Bible by the Bishops’, 
which first appeared in 1568, might seem to countenance the sup- 
position. But though there is nothing to show that Parker himself 
held distinctly Calvinistic opinions on election and reprobation, 
there is no question that most of his coadjutors in that work did 
so. And the objection entertained to the Genevan Bible was not 
founded on the Calvinistic notes, but on those of a political character ; 
for many of the Calvinistic notes were retained on the margin of 
the new Bible, though many of the more offensive ones were omitted 
because the translators were all under orders to avoid controversy. 
We presume, therefore, that the following, and others like them 
which might be quoted, were not thought likely to be disputed by 
any of the reformed party, none being inserted except such as all 
parties would be sure to agree in against the Roman party. 

Parker, indeed, performed his part of the work strictly in accord- 
ance with his injunctions to his colleagues. And we need not take 
any notice of his silly annotations to Genesis and Exodus, which 
amount to sixteen or eighteen to every chapter, and consist of the 
poorest commonplaces, many of which were omitted in subsequent 
editions after 1572. When we come to the books of Kings done by 
Davies, bishop of St. David’s, we have the following, taken straight 
from the Genevan Bible, 2 Kings iii. 14: 


God suffereth his word to be declared to the wicked because of the 
godly that are among them. 


Bishop Horne’s annotations are, as might have been expected, 
more controversial. The type of them may be seen in Is. iii. 7: 


God's sacraments are not bare signs, but with the sign and the words 
the matter signified is exhibited to the people. 


In the New Testament there is little of controversial matter till 
we come to the Acts, when, in common with the Genevan translators, 
they assert their belief in the identity of St. John the Baptist’s with 
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christian baptism; and the epistle to the Romans, where we have 
the assertion of Calvinistic doctrine in passages such as the follow- 
ing, Romans ix. 11: 


The will and purpose of God is the cause of the election and reproba- 
tion. For His mercy and calling through Christ are the means of salva- 
tion, and the withdrawing of His mercy is the cause of damnation. 


We need not multiply quotations, but it seems worth while to 
observe that the bishops adopted the unworthy subterfuge of the 
Genevan note to 2 Cor. viii. 27 in explaining St. Paul’s words, ‘ lest 
I myself should become a reprobate,’ as ‘lest he should be 
reproved of men when they should see him do contrary or contemn 
that thing which he taught others to do,’ though they did not 
dare in their text to adopt the Genevan euphemism ‘be reproved.’ 
This of course was to save the doctrine of the ‘ indefeetibility of 
grace.’ It is not to our present point, but we regret to observe that 
the revisers of the translation of the New. Testament have not had 
the courage to translate the word ddo«os as they have in nearly 
every other passage by its proper equivalent reprobate, as it is rightly 
given in the Douay version. 

To complete the case, and enable our readers to understand 
what the Reformation settlement really means, we must quote at 
length the confession of faith which a supposed recusant was com- 
pelled to make in 1580. It was signed by Gabriel Pultney, Esq., 
of Knowle Hall, in the county of Warwick, and runs as follows : 


I confess my Lord God eternal and infinite, who, although He be of a 
pure substance, yet is distinct in three persons, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and who of nothing has created all things, and man after His 
image that in him He might be glorified and by His providence still 
governs the same. 

I confess Jesus Christ my only Saviour and Messiah to be coequal 
with God, and yet to have taken the shape of man and in all things like 
unto him except sin, to assure me of mercy and forgiveness, and to have 
taken upon him the punishment of my sins that I might be delivered 
from the curse of the law, so that I hold it as a detestable presumption 
that men should attribute to themselves any merit, to trust therein to 
obtain everlasting life. 

_ [renounce and detest all heresies and heretics who affirm that Jesus 
Christ is not God and man in one person, as Marcion, Nestorius, and 
Eutyches were, and I detest that superstition which is imagined to direct 
men to saints as patrons and advocates with God for them. 

I confess the Holy Ghost equal with the Father and the Son, who 
sanctifies me in all truth and persuades me in my conscience that I am 
the child of God by the application of Christ’s merits to me. 

I confess one holy church, which consists in faith, hope, and charity, 
not seen to human eye, but only known to God, who has ordained some as 
vessels of wrath to damnation, and has chosen others as vessels of mercy 
to be saved. 
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I confess that Christ Jesus has left us two sacraments as seals, viz. : 
baptism and the supper of the Lord (rejecting the five sacraments which 
the papists have invented); baptism whereby we are received into the 
church of God, and the Lord’s supper whereby we are confirmed in 
the same. 

I also confess that the water in baptism testifies the true presence of 
the blood of Jesus Christ washing sins from my soul as water washes 
filthiness from my body ; and I detest the error of the anabaptists, who 
say that infants are not to be baptised. I believe that in the Lord’s 
supper the bread and wine are certain pledges that I am spiritually 
nourished with the body and blood of Jesus Christ, and that I receive 
therein Christ’s natural body sic spiritualiter ut tamen veré, but not 
corporally, that is to say grossly, like other meats, and so I join with the 
signs the possession and use of that which is there figured. I believe that 
the wicked are not partakers of the body of Christ, but receive the outward 
element only. 

I also detest the mass as abominable sacrilege, being a sacrifice, as the 
papists term it, for the quick and the dead, and all their errors, maintain- 
ing transubstantiation and denying the cup to the lay people, contrary to 
the institution of Jesus Christ. 

I confess that ecclesiastical discipline belongs to the church, which 
stands in admonition and correction of faults ; as also a politic magistrate, 
who ministers justice to every man, defending the good and punishing 
the evil, 

Finally, I believe that Christ shall come to judgment and shall judge 
both quick and dead, the wicked to eternal pains and the good to ever- 
lasting joy and bliss (p. 35). 

Now we ask, if this was not the intended meaning of the first 
compilers of the thirty-nine articles, in what possible way can the 
uniform interpretation of them from 1552 to 1619 be accounted for? 
And if the seventeenth article of the church was not intended to 
assert Calvinistic doctrine, what could be the meaning of the request 
of Thomas Talbot, rector of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street, 
London, for toleration of his own and others’ opinions, ‘ that God 
doth only foreknow and not predestinate any evil wickedness or 
sin in any behalf,’ for holding which he said they were reproached 
as Pelagians, papists, &c.? (Strype, ‘ Annals,’ i. 832.) 

If ever there was a case of exceptio probat regulam, it may be 
found in the uproar that was caused by Baroe at Cambridge in 
1574, and by Harsnet’s celebrated sermon at Paul’s Cross in 1584 
and Barret’s at Cambridge in 1594. The writings of all the re- 
formers tend in the same direction, but we forbear to make quota- 
tions from works which are or may be in the hands of everybody, and 
have been content to point out a line of evidence which has been 
entirely overlooked by historians. But if what we have alleged is 
true, and the Reformation settlement means the settlement achieved 
by Queen Elizabeth at her accession, we think there are few church- 
men of the present day who would care to acquiesce init. It is use- 
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less any longer to attempt to deny that a reaction from the principles 
of the Reformation had set in before the Hampton Court conference, 
that Archbishop Laud by means of his majesty’s declaration 
allowed an entirely new sense of subscribing to the articles, and that 
the action which followed the failure of the Savoy conference esta- 
blished a more catholic tone than the formularies of the church 
had countenanced for more than a century. Churchmen must be 
content to stand or fall by the prayer book of 1662, and no inter- 
pretation of its formularies which appeals to any other post- 
Reformation documents can be allowed to have any weight beyond 
what attaches to any other earlier documents of the historic church 
of England. The church of this country is the same church that 
existed in the reign of Henry VII; and if so, her doctrine, as far as 
all fundamentals go, must be the same now as then. 

We are well aware that those who are anxious to screen the 
church of England from ever having given countenance to Calvin- 
ism, insist strongly on the ambiguity of those articles which are, 
whether properly or improperly, called Calvinistic, and no doubt 
there was some idea of moderation in those who in 1562 drew up the 
forty-two articles in the form of the thirty-nine ; and this view may be 
further strengthened by a comparison of the first draft of the forty-two 
articles as compared with that which it was attempted to impose upon 
the clergy in the last year of the reign of Edward VI. Strenuous 
efforts have been made also to trace the thirty-nine articles through 
the ten articles of 1536 and the thirteen articles of 1538, in the reign 
of Henry VIII, to Lutheran sources. And of course it is undeniable 
that much of their mode of expression is distinctly traceable to the 
articles of the Augsburg confession of 1530. But most of these 
articles of the Augsburg confession never formed any stumbling-block 
to the Zwinglio-Calvinists. Alasco and others, when it suited them, 
could always plead their agreement with most of the doctrines, and 
were always ready to minimise the difference between themselves 
and the Lutheran party. And Martyr and the other Calvinists 
were loud in their protestations against being thought to reduce 
the sacraments to mere signs, ever protesting that they regarded 
them as efficacious signs of grace. But by that they meant that 
they were as efficacious of grace as was the preaching of the word. 
In their view Christ was as really present in the eucharist as He was 
in the administration of baptism, and as efficaciously present in 
baptism as in the preaching of the word. 

Another plea for the anti-Calvinistic interpretation of the 
articles has been urged by many, and notably by Archbishop 
Laurence, viz. that Calvinists were not satisfied with them, and 
have been always scheming to get them altered in the sense 
adopted by themselves. But surely no weaker plea could be alleged 
for this being their real meaning. At most it can only show that 
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they were not so definitely expressed as the party wished them to be, 
and the consistent development of them in this sense is scarcely: 
to be accounted for on any other principle than that this was the 
sense in which they were originally drawn up. And the current of 
opinion which has pretty steadily set in the opposite direction as 
plainly proves what. was the meaning of the declaration of 1628, 
which had been preceded by an order from the king in 1622 that 
none under the degree of bishop or dean should preach on the deep 
points of election and reprobation. In spite of the cautious wording 
of that declaration, everybody at that time knew full well thatit meant 
to establish a sense for the articles contradictory to that which had 
always been held to be their meaning till the last few years, and 
had been adopted in full by the church of Ireland in 1615, when the 
sense of the celebrated Lambeth articles was openly avowed. And it 
was met by a resolution technically termed ‘ The Vow of the House 
of Commons :’ 


We, the commons in parliatnent assembled, do claim, protest, and 
avow for truth the sense of the articles of religion which were established 
by parliament in the thirteenth year of our late queen Elizabeth, which 
by the public act of the church of England and by the general and cur- 
rent expositions of the writers of our church hath been delivered unto 


us. And we reject the sense of the Jesuits and Arminians and all others 
wherein they differ from us. 


What the effect of the declaration was, may be judged by com- 
paring the works republished by the Parker Society, all of which 
are of prior date to it, with those of the Anglo-Catholic Library, 
which are posterior. 

If any confirmation of the view here taken be wanted, the follow- 
ing may be thought pretty conclusive. It is in a letter from Sidney 
Ward, master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, to Archbishop 
Ussher, dated 25 May 1630. He says: 


I know most of our divines do make the principal end and effect of all 
sacraments to be obsignation, and all sacraments to be merely obsignatory 
signs, and consequently that ablution of infants from original sin is only 
conditional and expectative, of which they have no benefit till they be- 
lieve and repent. I cannot easily assent hereunto. 


Here is an early instance of what may be called a reaction from 
the Reformation settlement, which was completed some thirty years 
afterwards by the adoption of the present Book of Common Prayer 
by convocation and parliament. 


Nicnouas Pocock. 
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Francois Foseph Dupleix 


HE military adventurer has, in all ages, been a prominent figure 

in India; and the history of that country derives much of its 

interest from the remarkable characters and brilliant achievements 

of such men, and their commanding influence on the fortunes of 

a community discordant in race, national sentiment, and religion, 

weak in political institutions and public spirit, and hence peculiarly 
liable to revolutions wrought out by the sword. 

Thus, without citing earlier instances, the Mogul empire was 
founded, undermined, and laid low by three representatives of this 
class, each well suited to his mission, and all memorable for the 
wild romance of their exploits. The quick-witted, large-hearted, and 
enlightened Baber, a conqueror in his boyhood, youthful in spirit 
to the end, a knight-errant ever, was happily adapted to conciliate 
his Indian subjects ; and to stamp upon the government of his new 
dominions that blended character of energy and tolerance, which it 
long retained under his descendants, and which contributed so much 
to its stability. But when the gloomy and persecuting Aurungzib 
laid his hand heavily on the Hindoos, Sivaji arose as their deliverer 
and avenger: his subtlety, political ability, skill in irregular war- 
fare, religious zeal, and national spirit, made him irrepressible, and 
the Hindoo reaction, initiated by him, irresistible. Sapped by the 
Mahrattas, the tottering empire was prostrated by Nadir Shah. 
This grim, inflexible, and able soldier, who freed Persia from a 
foreign yoke only to usurp the throne, enforce a change of religion, 
play the tyrant, and perpetrate frantic cruelties which cost him his 
life, was an appropriate instrument for the repetition of Timour’s 
work of destruction; and Nadir’s indiscriminate massacre at Delhi 
recalled the dread memory of ‘ the scourge of God.’ 

The fortunes of the Anglo-Indian empire have been not less 
notably affected by the same class of men, though hitherto the 
general results of their operations have been favourable to it. The 
enterprise of adventurers called it into being, precipitated its 
development, and gave occasion to each great step in its advance. 
Dupleix’s policy forced the Madras government to take up Mahomed 
Ali’s cause ; Clive, the ‘ heaven-born general,’ sustained it ; and the 
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relation thus established inevitably ended in the British annexation 
of the Carnatic. Anaverdy Khan made himself master of the 
Bengal provinces; and though he refused to quarrel with the 
English, his fatuous partiality for Surajah Dowlah brought about 
the crisis which he deprecated. Plassey was the contre-coup of the 
attack on Caleutta.. The rise of Hyder, and the close alliance of 
his house with the French, led eventually to the British conquest of 
Mysore. De Boigne made Mahadajee Sindia predominant at Delhi, 
and over a great part of Hindostan, though both he and his patron 
were careful to keep on good terms with the English. But when 
another soldier of fortune, Ameer Khan, incited Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 
an adventurer like himself, to march on Poona, the defeated peishwa 
fled to Bombay, and concluded the treaty of Bassein. This 
Mahadajee’s successor, proud of the position won for him by De 
Boigne, and relying on the powerful army which the Savoyard had 
organised, thought proper to oppugn; and the triumphant English 
muleted him of the so-called north-west provinces. In the ebb 
tide of British policy, after Wellesley’s departure, Ameer Khan 
prepared the way for new annexations, both by exhibiting in his own 
licentious proceedings the intolerable evils attending non-inierven- 
tion, and by stimulating the growth of a yet more debased type of 
adventurers, the Pindaris, for whose suppression forces were assem- 
bled by Lord Hastings. This circumstance hastened the intriguing 
and suspicious peishwa’s explosion; and his defeat, surrender, and 
deposition transferred his dominions to the company. In Wellesley’s 
days, an Irish sailor, George Thomas, had made himself independent 
on the borders of the Indian desert; had played a masterful part 
in the Cis-Sutlej Sikh country; and had projected the conquest of 
the Punjab and of Sinde. He was cut off before he could attempt 
either object ; and Runjit Singh united and disciplined the northern 
Sikhs, and maintained a dubious faith with the English. But the 
proud and adventurous spirit which he had strengthened in his 
army impelled it, on his death, to cross the Sikh Rubicon ; and the 
Punjab soon became British territory. It must be added that one 
view of the conquest of Sinde would represent Sir Charles Napier 
as a predetermined military adventurer. 

Of the names we have mentioned, some are absolutely unknown, 
others little more than names, to most Englishmen. But of 
Dupleix’s ambition, vanity, sudden elevation, equally sudden re- 
verses, who has not read in the fascinating pages of Macaulay ? 
Yet, as Mr. Justice Stephen has lately shown, Macaulay is an unsafe 
guide to truth in Indian history. And there is special ground for 
distrusting his account of Clive’s great rival. His essay was written 
a propos of Sir John Malcolm’s ‘ Life of Clive.’ But Malcolm con- 
tributes no original information on Dupleix and his proceedings. 
He despatches in a few lines, in accordance with Orme’s narrative, 
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the story of the surrender of Madras, and Dupleix’s breach of the 
capitulation, while he fills twenty-four pages, describing Clive’s 
defence of Arcot, with a quotation from Orme. That writer is 
evidently both his authority and Macaulay’s at this period. But 
Orme, admirable historian as he is in general, was imperfectly 
acquainted with Dupleix, and much prejudiced against him. As a 
personal friend of Clive, who broke his parole on the faith of 
Labourdonnais’ version of the occasion and merits of his quarrel 
with Dupleix, Orme would be inclined to misjudge the French 
governor-general from the outset ; and Dupleix’s later conduct did 
not tend to remove the impression of perfidy, usurped authority, 
and extreme arrogance thus associated with his name. Hence he 
became in Orme’s eyes, in spite of his ability and perseverance, 
both odious and contemptible. It must be remembered also that, 
while Labourdonnais was indefatigable in circulating his own story, 
Dupleix’s lips were sealed by authority, when he undertook to vindi- 


cate his career, and press his claims on the French East India 
Company. Thus he says: 


Le sieur Dupleix respecte trop les ordres du ministére et ceux de la 
compagnie pour oser publier ici ce qu’il lui a été enjoint d’ensevelir dans 
le plus profond secret, et, quelqu’intérét qu’il puisse avoir de justifier une 
conduite qu’il n’ignore pas que beaucoup de personnes ont condamnée, 
ce motif, tout puissant qu’il est, cédera toujours 4 la loi du devoir.' 


Thus Dupleix continued to be misunderstood and underrated ; 
and Macaulay, by a few vigorous and confident strokes, from an 
unfavourable portrait produced a caricature of the real man. 

An anonymous writer in the defunct National Review (October 
1862) first, as far as we are aware, explained the true state of 
the case relative to Madras and its treatment by the rival French 
officers; and later still, Colonel Malleson in his ‘ History of the French 
in India’ has done ample justice to Dupleix. But the interest of the 
subject is by no means exhausted. Much of Dupleix’s voluminous 
correspondence still awaits publication. A recent French writer, 
M. Tibulle Hamont, has consulted this, and based upon it a detailed 
and enthusiastic biography, interspersed with copious extracts from 
the letters, which throw a new and vivid light on the character and 
conduct of the brilliant adventurer.' 

M. Hamont is not free from the lues Boswelliana; and we are 
often quite unable to sympathise with his reflections, or to admit 
the force of his reasoning and the soundness of his conclusions. 
But his contribution to the knowledge of his hero’s personality seems 
to us a really valuable one; and with the advantage of this fresh 
illustration we propose to give a short outline of the critical passages 

1 Mémoire pour le siewr Dupleizx, 1759, p. 27. 


? Dupleiz d’aprés sa Correspondance inédite, par Tibulle Hamont. Paris: E. Plon 
et C'*, 1881. 
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in Dupleix’s career, and to attempt to appreciate fairly his character, 
designs, and achievements. Whatever his faults, he certainly 
deserves a better fate than to be held up to scorn as a clever, but vain- 
glorious and detected charlatan. 

Francois Joseph Dupleix was born on the first day of the year 
1697, at Landrecies. His father was a farmer-general of taxes, 
apparently a narrow-minded and austere money-maker, and a stern 
despot in the family circle, whose constant aim was to make his son 
a thorough, but a mere, man of business, rigidly proscribing all 
higher culture, and especially all scope for the imagination. But 
the exclusive side of this policy defeated itself. As so often happens 
in similar cases, the forbidden fruit was eagerly snatched by the 
boy, who was of a dreamy and enthusiastic temperament; and he 
soon revelled in the world of ideas, and devoted himself to studies 
very remote from bookkeeping, including that of music, which 
throughout his career was his solace, and in some sense his in- 
spirer. He combined with a love of the fine arts a taste for the 
severer studies of mathematics and fortification. His father was 
naturally much provoked: Passe encore pour les mathématiques, 
he exclaimed indignantly, mais la fortification et le reste! Such 
perversity required sharp discipline ; and in 1715, that is at the age 
of eighteen, the youth was sent to sea on board of an East-Indiaman. 
From his voyages he returned with much information, and what 
the domestic oracle considered sound ideas on trade and maritime 
affairs. 

Being a large shareholder in the French East India Company, 
the elder Dupleix, in 1720, procured for his son a seat in the 
council at Pondicherry, with the then almost nominal and ill-paid, 
but to Dupleix very suggestive, post of commissaire des querres. 
Lenoir, the governor of Pondicherry, was a shrewd and kindly 
man, well versed in Indian politics: he quickly discerned the 
capacity of the young councillor, and employed him in a manner 
well adapted to prepare him for his enterprising career. Under 
Lenoir’s tuition, Dupleix explored the archives of the company, and 
was entrusted with the drafting of despatches to France and the 
native powers. 

It soon appeared that, whatever his original tastes, his com- 
mercial training had not been thrown away. The company’s com- 
merce was in a very bad state. The most elementary principles of 
political economy were ignored by the professed men of business ; 
and it was reserved for the votary of the muses to work out a salu- 
tary reform by the application of those principles. The com- 
mercial agents, both at Pondicherry and in Europe, were content to 
purchase Indian goods with French gold, and neglected both the 
introduction of western commodities into India, and a similar 
traffic with the outlying regions of Asia. Hence their operations 
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were comparatively feeble and intermittent, and their profits very 
small. But the company’s servants were not forbidden to trade, 
on their own account, with the interior of the country. Dupleix 
availed himself of this opening; obtained much money in return 
for the European goods in which he speculated; and induced his 
father to engage in an enterprise, that gave him the double satis- 
faction of receiving a good dividend, and feeling that his son was, 
on one side of his character at least, a chip of the old block. 

For several years Dupleix continued thus to amass wealth, and 
made comprehensive studies of the political situation ; though it 
may be doubted whether, as M. Hamont asserts, he was already 
dreaming of the conquest of India; the rather, as no passage is 
cited in proof of this precocious reverie. In 1730 he was appointed 
governor of Chandernagore in Bengal. This settlement was in a 
more dilapidated condition than Pondicherry. But it was a sphere 
that suited him; and his influence was soon marvellously displayed 
in the development of its commercial activity. The place was 
well situated both for internal and foreign traffic ; and the example 
of the new governor’s profitable enterprise in purchasing vessels 
and goods, and pushing them seawards to remote Asiatic ports, and 
along the great river highways far up the country, stimulated the 
settlers, whom he freely assisted with his capital, and so effectually, 
that at the end of ten years French wares supplied many of the 
great cities of Hindostan, and were even sent up to Thibet; 
Chandernagore mustered, instead of five, not less than seventy-two 
ships engaged in the carrying trade with western India, Arabia, 
and China; and the increasing opulence of the place is said to have 
been attested by the construction of ten thousand new houses. 

In 1741 the governor married a remarkable woman, whose in- 
fluence on his career was destined to be very great. She was a 
widow: her father was French, her mother an Indo-Portuguese, and 
a scion of the historic house of De Castro. Madame Dupleix was 
born and educated in India. Her manners are said to have been 
fascinating ; her strength of character and intelligence, her diplo- 
matic tact, and her proficiency in native languages, were notable, 
and invaluable to her husband, whose political designs, if not sug- 
gested, were warmly embraced and actively promoted by her. A 
mutual and deep devotion, in weal and woe, seems to have united 
the brilliant Frenchman and the accomplished Eurasian, not un- 
like that which existed later between Warren Hastings and his 
foreign wife. 

The year of his marriage was also that of Dupleix’s appoint- 
ment as governor of Pondicherry, including the supreme control 
over the other French possessions, Chandernagore in Bengal, 
Karikal on the Coromandel, and Mahé on the Malabar coast. He 
was provided with a council of five members, who appear to have 
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been throughout very submissive to his ascendency. The company 
nominated—and could recall—all these officers, though the royal 
sanction ratified the appointment, and supplemented it with a royal 
commission, and justice ran in the king’s name. The powers of 
the governor-general were very extensive, but were conveyed in 
terms perhaps too indefinite. Each of the settlements had its 
governor and council, who were bound to obey the orders of the 
ruler of Pondicherry. This is not the occasion for tracing, even in 
outline, the previous history of the French East India Company. But 
it may be mentioned that it had already exhibited tendencies strictly 
analogous to those with which the student of our own company’s 
annals is familiar. The directors limited their aspirations to a 
large dividend, and were most anxious to ‘keep a calm sough,’ and 
avoid any proceedings which might compromise their proper object, 
by involving them in local troubles. On the other hand, some of 
their governors had attained a dim consciousness that while their 
trade was by no means flourishing, it might prosper more if they 
secured a stronger footing in the country, and more commanding 
influence over the natives. Thus M. Dumas had already shown 
great resolution in resisting and defying Mahratta dictation. After 
Law’s bubble had burst, the French government, and the French 
people generally, took little interest in Indian affairs. 

Since the fusion of the rival companies in England our country- 
men in the east had subsided into quiet traders, and had been 
much abler and more successful in their calling than their natural 
enemies the French. This once favourite phrase we use advisedly ; 
for the petty jealousy of the commercial spirit, the close neighbour- 
hood of the French and English settlements on the Coromandel 
coast, the remoteness of the overruling authorities in Europe, and 
the circumstances that each settlement was fortified, and possessed 
the nucleus of an army, all tended to aggravate national antipathies, 
and to provoke collisions, which would have been more frequent 
but for the surviving respect for the native powers. If the emperor 
was a phantom, he was still an august phantom, and inspired fear. 
If the great subahdar of the Dekkan, Nizam ul Mulk, was afar off, 
he was well known to have long arms. And the nawab of the 
Carnatic at the time was not only his titular deputy, but had been 
actually selected and supported by him; and was moreover a man 
of character and vigour, with large military resources at his dis- 
posal. But Dupleix’s bold spirit was not to be thus intimidated ; 
and he early resolved to turn the imperial authority to his own 
account. It must be remembered that the practical dismember- 
ment of the empire was almost complete; that the viceroy of the 
Dekkan, or India south of the Nerbudda, was virtually an indepen- 
dent sovereign, though the great Mahratta confederacy, of which 
the peishwa was becoming the acknowledged head, was his constant 
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and formidable rival; and that Mysore was still a comparatively 
insignificant state, under Hindoo rule, Hyder Ali being a young 
adventurer in the service of Nunjiraj, the dulway or regent of that 
kingdom. 

Whatever might be his ulterior designs, Dupleix’s immediate 
attention was engrossed by preparation for the impending war 
between his countrymen and the English, arising out of the disputed 
Austrian succession. His first step was characteristic. Knowing 
too well the feebleness of his military resources, and the precarious- 
ness of timely aid from beyond the sea, he sought to strengthen 
his political position in the eyes of the natives, which might be not 
less useful in the coming crisis than in the promotion of remoter 
schemes. His predecessor Dumas had obtained from the emperor, 
through the Mogul governor of the Carnatic, the title of nawab 
for himself and his official successors. This title Dupleix now 
asstimed with much pomp, impressive to a native mind, ridiculous 
in the eyes of the French settlers, unaware of the serious object of 
the ceremony or sceptical of its advantages. He then repaired to 
Bengal, and there paraded his semibarbaric grandeur, exchanging 
visits of state with the native governor of Hooglee, and exciting the 
same sensations as in the Carnatic. Thus, he flattered himself, he 
was regularly enrolled in the official hierarchy of the empire., He 
had, so to speak, taken up his native peerage. , 

On his return he devoted himself to the reduction of expendi- 
ture, the control of the civil functionaries, the increase, organisa- 
tion, and training of his little army, and the completion of the 
defences of Pondicherry. The chief defect of the works was, that 
as the citadel commanded the strand, there was no wall or ditch on 
that side. This deficiency he now supplied; and of this he was 
very proud, and laid great stress upon it in his ‘ Mémoire,’ as he was 
fully entitled to do; for it was a great and costly undertaking, and he 
both devised it, superintended its construction, and paid for it out 
of his own purse. But his labours were rudely interrupted. On 
18 September 1743 he received most discouraging and embar- 
rassing orders from his employers. He was directed to retrench 
the expenditure by one-half, and to spend no more at present on 
fortification, although the same despatch apprised him that war 
was almost certain. To obey such orders would have been fatal to 
French interests in India; to transgress them might be perilous to 
himself. In this cruel dilemma he chose a middle course—as 
before, at his own cost. He had already done his utmost to re- 
trench ordinary expenditure, and had paid off most of the debt 
incurred on military preparation, when Pondicherry had been, a few 
years before, threatened by the Mahrattas. He now advanced out 
of his own funds 500,000 livres, one half of which he allotted to 
the defences, the other half to the freight of two vessels, which he 
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despatched with a justification of his proceedings, and an urgent 
petition for a military reinforcement and the aid of a fleet. 

After a tedious delay he received a disheartening reply. England 
and France were now at war; but instead of sending him soldiers 
the directors recommended him to conclude a neutrality between 
the commercial settlements of the hostile nations. In case this 
should not be feasible, it was added, Labourdonnais, the governor 
of the isles of France and of Bourbon, had been ordered to con- 
duct a fleet to Pondicherry. Dupleix found, as he feared, that 
Mr. Morse, the governor of Fort St. George, would not consent 
to stand neutral: Pondicherry was almost defenceless: a large 
English fleet was cruising in the eastern seas; and the arrival of 
Labourdonnais was quite uncertain. In this emergency Dupleix’s 
previous policy stood him in good stead. Reminding Anwarodeen, 
the nawab of the Carnatic, of the long-standing friendship between 
the rulers of that province and the French, and of the Mogul 
dignity conferred upon M. Dumas and his successors, and de- 
nouncing Mr. Morse’s turbulent disposition, he persuaded the 
nawab to forbid an attack on Pondicherry by the English; who 
were, however, assured that, if the French should become the 
stronger party, a similar check should be placed upon them. Our 
countrymen as yet stood too much in awe of the Mogul power to 
disobey such a mandate. 

Dupleix meanwhile had despatched his single vessel with a 
pressing request that Labourdonnais would hasten to his relief. 
That remarkable man made extraordinary exertions to replace the 
fleet of which he had been deprived. He detained, re-equipped, 
and armed for naval service every merchant ship that put in at the 
islands; mustered and trained every available man on the spot; 
levied an African force; displayed wonderful versatility in organis- 
ing every department of the armament, and in restoring its effi- 
ciency when impaired by a hurricane off Madagascar; fought an 
indecisive action with Admiral Peyton near Negapatam; and, the 
English fleet next day leaving the coast clear, made the best of his 
way to Pondicherry. 

We now approach a passage in Dupleix’s history which has been 
strangely misrepresented. Our countrymen at the time, piqued at 
the loss of Madras, blinded by national antipathy and personal 
prejudice against their ambitious and indomitable antagonist, flat- 
tered by the blandishments and misled by the sophistry of Labour- 
donnais, too readily accepted his statement of the case; even Orme 
afterwards adopted it; and the traditional legend has since been 
stereotyped in Macaulay’s celebrated essay on Clive. 

The relations between the two distinguished men were, at first, 
most cordial. Dupleix’s great objects were the defeat of the English 
fleet, and the capture of Madras. Labourdonnais professed strong 
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sympathy, and stated that without the protection of a fleet Madras 
must fall easily. Dupleix reinforced his vessels with heavy guns; 
and by address and liberal gifts induced the nawab to withhold his 
promised protection from the English, who had solicited it too 
much as a matter of course, and empty-handed. But Labour- 
donnais now suggested that, on taking Madras, he should load his 
fleet with its merchandise, and restore the town to the enemy, on 
payment of a ransom. Here M. Hamont justly observes: Cette 
maniere d’envisager la question sentait plus le corsaire que Vv homme 
@Vétat. Dupleix naturally objected to this strange proposal, made 
at a time when England and France were at war, and so soon 
after the governor of Madras had refused to agree that the com- 
mercial settlements in India should remain neutral during the 
European contest. Without committing himself to a premature 
opinion as to the destiny of the town, he argued that it would be 
expedient, at any rate, to raze its ‘fortifications. From this time 
Labourdonnais seemed a changed man. Accustomed to command, 
he could not brook an equal, much less a superior; and he re- 
sented instructions, however gently communicated and reasonably 
justified. He grew sullen, captious, hesitating. He appeared 
more inclined to dispute than to act. At length, the English fleet 
having fled disgracefully before him, he attacked Madras with his 
usual vigour, and it fell almost without resistance. On leaving 
Pondicherry, he had again harped on the restitution project, and 
had been answered decisively. Yet he now agreed to a conditional 
capitulation in that sense: Si par rachat ou rangon on remet la ville a 
MM. les Anglais &c. Still there was no positive engagement to 
that effect; though reporting that the capitulation left him free 
to choose between destroying the town, making it a French colony, 
or restoring it on ransom, he pronounced in favour of the third 
course. Dupleix informed him that, to prevent the nawab yielding 
to the importunity of the English, he had been obliged to promise 
that the city should be given up to Anwarodeen, though he appa- 
rently intended first to destroy the fortifications. To this promised 
cession Labourdonnais assented. And the governor-general in the 
interim made the victor governor, and sent a council to assist him, 
which was the usual plan on a new acquisition by the company. 
But this exercise of supreme authority Labourdonnais vehemently 
resented, and now announced that he had concluded a treaty for 
the ransom of the town. It is clear that, apart from the promise 
to the nawab, he had no right whatever to do so. Indeed, he 
virtually admitted this later. But in vain Dupleix argued, entreated, 
appealed to the better nature of the stubborn and arrogant sailor. He 
only changed his line of defence, and in impudent disregard of facts 
declared himself pledged in honour to execute the treaty, in conse- 
quence of a promise which he had made at the time of the surrender, 
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and to which he now ascribed his easy victory. He had been silent as 
to this promise at the time. The tone of his subsequent letters had 
belied it. It was not embodied in the capitulation. And it was certain 
that the place had been incapable of holding out. Yet upon this 
alleged secret compact he now took his stand resolutely, desperately. 
How is his conduct to be explained ? Whatever his other motives, 
there is too good ground for suspecting, as was charged against him 
later in France, but could not be proved, that he had been bought 
by the English, who preferred afterwards to enlarge on Dupleix’s 
Punic faith, rather than to testify against the inveterate enemy of 
their great foe. 

We must pass over the violent scenes that ensued, and have 
only space to mention that Labourdonnais placed in arrest some of 
the commissioners sent by Dupleix to vindicate his authority, and 
the others fled. 

The governor-general was helpless, but his mutinous admiral 
was ill at ease, and tried to gain a legitimate standpoint by 
negotiating with his rival for a postponement of the restoration. 
Dupleix, reduced to extremity, and probably hoping to gain time 
until the admiral should be obliged to quit the coast, affected readi- 
ness to treat on this basis. But, pending the negotiation, a 
violent hurricane destroyed half of Labourdonnais’ ships, and dis- 
abled the rest. He was now driven to resort to an audacious 
diplomatic coup d’état. He produced his treaty, asserted that it had 
been assented to at Pondicherry, executed it himself, procured its 
“ execution by the English—prisoners of war as they were ;—and de- 
spatching it to Dupleix, called upon him to abide by it. He soon 
after left India for ever; and thenceforth maintained that he had 
acted loyally, and Dupleix perfidiously and tyrannically. Such is 
a bare but exact outline of this memorable quarrel. What Dupleix 
might have been tempted to do, but for the hurricane, is one thing. 
What he actually did, namely repudiate an unauthorised treaty, to 
which he was falsely asserted to have agreed, and the fundamental 
principle of which he had from the first opposed, is quite another 
thing. He was by no means scrupulous. But in this case he was cer- 
tainly far more sinned against than sinning. Much doubt also hangs 
over the story of his ill-treatment of the English prisoners. Whether 
he meant originally to fulfil his promise of giving up Madras to the 
nawab is doubtful. He perhaps intended, as we have intimated, 
to dismantle it, and then transfer it to Anwarodeen. But the dis- 
pute with the victor, and the impatience of the native ruler, 
prevented this. And, as Dupleix had predicted, the long and 
inevitable delay in the fulfilment of the promise turned the nawab 
into an enemy, and an ally of the English. 

The position was now critical in the extreme. The French fleet 
had disappeared ; the English fleet was intact, and threatened to 
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return. The nawab sent a considerable force to besiege Madras. 
To defend that city and Pondicherry only 2,000 Europeans and 
twice that number of sepoys were available. General despondency 
prevailed at the seat of government. But Dupleix saw clearly that 
the case was not hopeless. Some time must elapse before the 
enemy could muster and combine their armaments for a general 
attack. By a bold and sudden blow he might paralyse the nawab, 
and perhaps force him again to change sides. For this purpose he 
selected Paradis, a veteran Swiss officer, whose capacity and energy 
he well knew, and detached him with 200 Europeans and 700 
sepoys to attack the camp of Maphuz Khan, the nawab’s general, 
and eldest son. Meanwhile he still continued to negotiate with 
Anwarodeen. Eprémenil, the governor of Madras, was ordered to 
remain strictly on the defensive. The besiegers at first confined 
themselves to a close blockade; but after a while they diverted the 
river, and intercepted a spring which supplied the place with fresh 
water. These measures exasperated and alarmed the garrison. 
Dupleix saw that his hour was come, and insisted on a sortie. 
Four hundred men, with two field-pieces, sallied from the city, and 
were charged impetuously by a host of cavalry. But the swift fire 
of the field-pieces amazed, checked, and at the fourth discharge 
sent the horsemen to the right-about. The French sustained abso- 
lutely no loss. And Maphuz Khan, hearing that Paradis’ relieving 
force was on the march, retired to St. Thomé, and encamped on 
the south bank of a river, confiding in its protection, and keeping 
a careless look-out. Dupleix planned an attack on this exposed 
position, to be made simultaneously by the Swiss and Eprémenil. 
Paradis suddenly appeared on the northern bank of the river; 
dashed across it, sword in hand, at the head of his men ; and before 
the enemy could do much execution with their slow fire, fell upon 
them with the bayonet, and drove them before him in headlong 
flight into St. Thomé. Thence the dense mass of fugitives was 
quickly dislodged, only to be again assailed by the garrison of 
Madras: in wild panic they dispersed, and rushed onwards towards 
Arcot. 

These complete and startling victories are memorable to all 
time. They dispelled the awe of native authority, and proclaimed 
to all the world that the European was the destined successor of 
the proud Mogul and the fiery Mahratta. 

Relieved from immediate anxiety on account of the nawab, 
Dupleix next attempted the reduction of Fort St. David. A com- 
paratively strong force was sent against it. But this, in deference 
to professional jealousy, was commanded by a very inferior officer. 
M. Bury’s failure was as signal as Paradis’ success. He posted 
his men in a walled garden, near the fort, and on the south side 
of the river. A sudden alarm in the night occasioned a panic; and 
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instead of holding their own in so defensible a position, the troops 
rushed to the river, and crossed it in the face of the nawab’s army. 
But for the field-pieces, which covered the crossing, a rout would 
have been inevitable, and the loss severe. Bury returned in- 
gloriously to Pondicherry. But the glamour of the late victories 
was not dispelled by this reverse ; and Dupleix’s calculations were 
justified by a successful negotiation with the nawab, who agreed to 
make peace, to abandon the English, and to cancel the bargain for 
the surrender of Madras. His son, Maphuz Khan, visited Pondi- 
cherry ; was received with great honour, and loaded with presents, 
which, as the governor explained to his masters, were an excellent 
political investment. He then planned another assault on Fort St. 
David, and entrusted it to Paradis. But just as the gallant Swiss 
had reoccupied the walled garden, and was on the point of attack- 
ing, the English fleet was signalled, and he was fain to retreat. 
Again the outlook was most gloomy; again the civilians counselled 
surrender to inevitable fate. But Admiral Griffin confined himself 
to his own element ; and Dupleix, having hastily summoned assist- 
ance from the French islands, was cheered by the arrival of some’ 
ships, which succeeded in reinforcing Madras with 300 men; but 
then, from fear of the English fleet, retired hastily. And tidings 
soon after arrived from Europe which might well appal even the 
governor-general’s stout heart. The most formidable flotilla which 
had ever appeared in the eastern waters was on its way, carrying a 
strong body of troops, and its commander, Admiral Boscawen, had 
it in charge to besiege Pondicherry. The directors exhorted their 
governor to make a good defence, but sent him no help of any kind. 
He resolved to attack Cuddalore, which lay over against Fort St. 
David, immediately, hoping, if successful, to impede the landing of 
the enemy there, and to intercept their communication with the 
fort, or, more probably, to make Cuddalore a base for the capture 
of the fort itself. But Major Lawrence, who had lately arrived 
from England as commander of all the company’s forces, defeated 
this movement by a simple stratagem. During the day, and in 
sight of the French, he removed the guns from Cuddalore, as if 
intent only on defending Fort St. David. But at nightfall he quietly 
replaced them ; and the assailants were warmly received, and fled 
back in confusion to Pondicherry. Dupleix met them at the bar- 
riers, and was so deeply dejected at the reverse, that for one brief 
moment he meditated suicide. But a movement of his horse caused 
him to look up. The sight of the solid ramparts, surmounted by 
the proud banner of France, reassured him. And he resolved to 
live, and, if die he must, to die in the defence of his post. 

At length the enemy appeared in overwhelming force, but not 
until the plan of the defence had been well considered and arranged. 
On the sea side, the town was protected by Dupleix’s new wall and 
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by shoal water. A bound hedge of prickly pear made a bold 
circuit on the land side; and the advance of the besiegers to the 
Vaubanised walls was more effectually impeded by a chain of 
redoubts to the north and west, by Ariancopan, a fort on the 
south-west, and by an inlet of the sea or river of the same name 
to the south. Being well provided with artillery, Dupleix hoped to 
cope with, and even overpower, the enemy’s batteries; and by 
sorties and skirmishes to harass the communications between the 
fleet and the English army, capture convoys, and obstruct the pro- 
secution of the trenches. Then the monsoon might befriend him. 

The admiral was commander-in-chief on land as well as at 
sea, a fact which must not be forgotten in estimating the result. 
The river was passed, not without an obstinate contest and serious 
casualties from the fire of the adjacent fort, a rash assault upon 
which was repulsed ; and much valuable time was lost in besieging 
and afterwards repairing it. It was stoutly defended ; but a casual 
explosion having much reduced the number of the garrison, and 
spread panic among the survivors, this important position was 
evacuated. Thus the external line of defence was turned, and the 
other outworks became almost useless. But the English engineers 
were thoroughly incapable. By their advice, Boscawen opened his 
batteries at a distance far too great to be of any avail; and on 
pushing the trenches nearer, the ground was found to be hopelessly 
swampy and impracticable. Dupleix ordered a sally. But the state 
of the ground and other causes retarded the advance; and the 
English, well prepared, routed the assailants, killing many officers, 
among them Paradis. Still, in spite of this serious loss, and the 
partial demolition of the bastion which Boscawen had chosen as 
his objective, time went on, and the siege made little progress. 
The superiority of Dupleix’s fire was pronounced ; the damage to 
the bastion was rapidly repaired; and Madame Dupleix’s secret 
relations with our native soldiers are said to have supplied infor- 
mation, which caused much mischief by facilitating attacks on 
convoys. 

Foiled on land, the admiral ordered a general bombardment 
by the fleet. This lasted for twelve hours consecutively. Orme 
says that the only casualty it caused was the death of one old 
woman. The boisterous challenge, being found so ineffective, pre- 
sently remained unanswered. But landward the French batteries 
replied vigorously, and overpowered those opposed to them. The 
monsoon was at hand; the mortality in the English army had 
been great; the health of the troops was failing ; and it was high 
time for the fleet to seek safer anchorage. The place was too 
strong to be taken by a coup de main. Boscawen therefore 
suddenly broke up the siege, and retired; leaving to his anta- 
gonist the imperishable honour of having, with a very small 
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force and by his own engineering skill, baffled the most imposing 
European armament that had ever been engaged in Indian warfare. 

Dupleix’s exultation was, of course, great; and he announced 
his triumph far and wide to the native potentates, receiving in 
return the florid compliments which the oriental is ever ready to 
bestow on such occasions. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle soon after 
restored Madras to the English, and, however mortifying in this 
respect to the French governor-general, left him free to prosecute 
his ambitious enterprises among the natives. But it must be 
remembered that the English set him an example by an armed 
intervention in Tanjore, which resulted in their acquisition of 
Devicottah, at the mouth. of the Coleroon. 

And here it is material to observe that it does not seem very 
clear when Dupleix first conceived the idea of subjecting the 
‘country powers’ to French ascendency ; nor how far he was, in 
the first instance, prepared to soar even in his dreams of empire. 
His military and diplomatic success in dealing with Anwarodeen 
may have emboldened him to consider the oriental as his convenient 
tool. His triumph over Boscawen not only elated him at the 
moment, but would be apt to make him miscalculate the force of 
English opposition to his designs. Chunda Sahib’s overtures so 
exactly accorded with the train of political associations already 
raised in the case of Anwarodeen, that the temptation to accept 
them would be the stronger, especially when they included an 
offer of alliance with the pretender to the Dekkan subahdary, and 
thus promised to establish French ‘influence on a legitimate basis 
over the greater portion of India south of the Nerbudda. He 
was doubtless much encouraged by the political hesitation of the 
English ; and the more so as he probably did not fully appreciate the 
grounds of that hesitation, and attributed it too much to fear of his 
arms, and too little to the conviction that the English directors 
would be slow to sanction even defensive operations against his 
latent and insidious attack upon the freedom of English trade, if 
not on the existence of Englishmen in the country. 

But when he proceeded to action, the weak side of his policy, 
whenever matured, disclosed itself. He had not overrated his 
influence with the native, but he had underrated the resistance 
which its exercise was to elicit from the European; and having 
forced the English, in self-defence, into the service of his Indian 
opponents, he soon found that he must battle for life and death 
with our countrymen, who slowly, but surely, taking their side, and 
animated by Clive’s spirit, and enlightened by his genius, displayed 
in the later stages of the contest an energy and determination equal 
to his own. 

The European peace left Dupleix in a favourable position for 
entering on his great design. He had 2,000 European soldiers, 
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almost double that number of sepoys, artillery in plenty and of 
good quality, several competent officers, a strongly fortified capital, 
improved credit, and the high and well-earned fame of his late 
splendid achievement. And the opportunity which he coveted soon 
occurred. Chunda Sahib, son-in-law of Anwarodeen’s predecessor, 
had in old days been on good terms with the French, and was per- 
sonally known to the governor-general. But he had long lan- 
guished in a Mahratta prison, whence Dupleix now procured his 
release, and encouraged him to assert his right to the Carnatic 
succession. About the same time the great viceroy of the Dekkan, 
Nizam ul Mulk, died; and Mirzapha Jung, a son of his daughter, 
claimed, by his grandfather’s appointment, to succeed him, in 
supersession of Nazir Jung, the nizam’s second son, the eldest 
being permanently employed at Delhi. Mirzapha obtained little 
support; he was defeated, and fled southward. But Chunda 
Sahib, an able soldier, an experienced politician, and a man of 
vigorous character, now made common cause with him. The two 
pretenders invaded the Carnatic; and, being energetically opposed 
by the nawab, preferred a joint request for assistance to the ruler 
of Pondicherry. Great concessions to the French were offered ; 
and the momentous bargain was soon struck. 

The French contingent consisted of 400 Europeans and 1,200 
sepoys, with six field-pieces, commanded by Count D’Autheuil, a 
sturdy veteran, but of no great capacity, and afflicted with the gout. 
Dupleix announced the step to the directors, justifying it principally 
on the ground that it was to be recompensed by the cession to the 
company of Villenore and a district around that town, which would 
yield a considerable revenue. Chunda Sahib was to furnish pro- 
visions, transport, &c., and the troops were to draw pay, as usual, 
from Pondicherry. 

The allied army found Anwarodeen entrenched in a very strong 
position. The French attacked vehemently, but were repulsed; a 
second attack, led by D’Autheuil in person, also failed, and he was 
disabled. Bussy, a young officer destined to become very famous, 
now took the command, and stormed the entrenchments. Anwaro- 
deen was killed, and his army cut up and dispersed. The allies 
entered Arcot in triumph; and there Mirzapha was proclaimed 
subahdar of the Dekkan, and appointed Chunda Sahib nawab of 
the Carnatic. Then they marched to Pondicherry, where Dupleix 
gave them a magnificent reception, and spared no pains to impress 
them by the assumption of viceregal state, and a full muster of his 
formidable troops. 

With military insight he then insisted on the immediate reduc- 
tion of Trichinopoly and Gingee. The maritime province, besides 
its intrinsic importance, was an indispensable base for operations 
in the Dekkan. The late victory had left the Carnatic without a 
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ruler, and, following so soon after the successful defence of Pondi- 
cherry, had spread a general terror of the French arms. The 
English as yet made no sign of opposition to Dupleix’s bold 
game; indeed, they were willing to recognise Chunda Sahib’s title. 
Nazir Jung was hovering above the Ghauts, and his threatened 
approach made it advisable to lose no time in securing the military 
occupation of the lower country. Gingee was avery strong fortress 
in the interior of the Carnatic. Trichinopoly, in the basin of the 
Cavery, was strongly fortified, and a place of great political im- 
portance as a sort of second capital of the Carnatic, and of no less 
military consequence with a view to assuring the fidelity of Tanjore, 
and the wilder regions further to the south. It was also a barrier 
towards Mysore. Mahomed Ali, a younger son of Anwarodeen, had 
fled thither, and seemed disposed to make a stand as claimant of 
the nawabship. But fear of the English checked the progress of 
Mirzapha and Chunda Sahib. Till Boscawen left the coast they 
dallied at Arcot. Then, having received from Dupleix a lac of 
rupees, 800 French and 300 sepoys, with a siege train, under 
M. Duquesne, they began their march. But instead of attacking 
Trichinopoly they entered Tanjore, bent on rifling that rich princi- 
pality. The rajah was a Mahratta, a collateral descendant of 
Sivaji; and he cunningly kept them in play for months, until 
Dupleix’s patience was exhausted, and he ordered the French com- 
mander to storm the capital. An attack was made on the outworks 
and upon a gate of the city. Then the rajah came to terms, and 
agreed to pay a large contribution. But by tendering obsolete coins, 
and plate and jewels of questionable value, he contrived to delay 
the settlement until his object was gained; and the invaders were 
suddenly appalled by the tidings that Nazir Jung, at the head of an 
immense army, had entered the Carnatic. The English also had 
begun, timidly and sparingly, to reinforce Mahomed Ali and the 
Tanjore prince. The allied chiefs broke up their camp and retreated, 
baffled, discredited, and dejected, to Pondicherry. 

Nazir, of course, espoused Mahomed Ali’s cause, and was 
promptly joined by an English contingent under Major Lawrence, 
a capable and experienced officer. The Madras government, at this 
time, certainly acted rather from the instinct of self-preservation 
than from deliberate policy. Dupleix’s insinuation, we may add, 
that the junction of this contingent was due simply to heavy bribes 
received by Lawrence and his officers, is gratuitous and absurd. 
And though he affected to laugh at the impertinence of ‘ two lieu- 
tenants declaring war on the king of France,’ he was fully alive to 
his dangerous position. The forces of his -allies did not exceed 
8,000 men; his own small army might be outnumbered by the 
English ; while Nazir’s host was estimated at 300,000. But he 
hoped that fear would restrain the natives, and political considera- 
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tions the English, from attacking Pondicherry; and he relied on 
his own diplomatic ability for effecting a compromise, or, if Nazir 
proved intractable, for circumventing him. Thus he boldly arrayed 
his troops outside the city, and engaged in negotiation. He seems 
to have thought that he might induce Nazir to confer the Carnatic 
on one of his allies, and an extensive appanage in the Dekkan on 
the other. Thus, could he detach Nizam ul Mulk’s son from the 
English, and make him his friend, his own influence would be 
paramount in southern India. 

Meanwhile he advised a night attack, in the hope of terrifying 
Nazir, and bringing him to reason. D’Autheuil adopted the sugges- 
tion: Nazir retreated in alarm and seemed disposed to come to 
terms ; when a large party of French officers, whether from cupidity 
and disappointment at finding the service more arduous and less 
lucrative than they had anticipated, or from actual cowardice, 
suddenly mutinied ; in the face of the enemy resigned their com- 
missions, and sneaked off to Pondicherry, where Dupleix met 
the dastards at the gate, and placed them in strict confinement. 
D’Autheuil was obliged to retreat, and fought his way back, gallantly 
covered by Chunda Sahib and his cavalry; but Mirzapha in despair 
threw himself on his uncle’s mercy, and contrary to promise was 
imprisoned and fettered. 

This catastrophe for a time prostrated Dupleix. But the strains 
of his harp are said to have soothed him; and his wife’s tidings that 
Mirzapha was still alive, and that his imprisonment was much re- 
sented by several of Nazir’s principal supporters, roused him to re- 
newed exertion. He resolved to maintain an unflinching attitude, 
to demand the same terms as before, to recognise Nazir as subah- 
dar, but to insist on his releasing his nephew, and making either 
him or Chunda Sahib nawab of the Carnatic, with the appanage 
of Adoni for the other. And through his agents, and in a letter to 
Nazir, he appealed to every motive that he thought likely to 
influence the prince; promising, in case the English contingent 
were dismissed, or retired, to contribute double or even treble the 
number of French soldiers for the subahdar’s service. The nego- 
tiation lingered; then Dupleix broke it off, and ordered another 
attack on Nazir’s camp, who thereupon retreated in unseemly 
haste to Arcot; and Lawrence, finding him impracticable, led his 
men back to Fort St. David. 

Dupleix employed the respite thus gained partly in secret 
attempts to undermine the fidelity of Nazir’s adherents, partly in 
bold operations against Mahomed Ali, who was encamped on the 
banks of the river near Fort St. David. A French force under 
D’Autheuil suddenly occupied the pagoda of Trivadi, which in such 
hands was equivalent to a strong fortress; and an attempt to re- 
cover it made by Mahomed Ali, assisted by the English and a large 
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detachment of Nazir’s troops, was repulsed. Then, as before, the 
English quarrelled with their employer, and left him. Dupleix 
largely reinforced D’Autheuil, and ordered him to attack Mahomed 
Ali’s army, which was routed with great slaughter, and with hardly 
any loss to the French. Nazir took little heed, and amused him- 
self with hunting and less respectable pleasures. 

Circumstances now favoured the move which Dupleix had long 
contemplated, the acquisition of Gingee. Bussy spontaneously sub- 
mitted to him a plan of attack, which was approved, and its execu- 
tion entrusted to the projector. From the plain shot up a mas- 
sive eminence, on which was the pettah, or town, its walls following 
the irregularities of the hill. The summit broke into three peaks, 
each surmounted by a separate citadel. The whole was strongly 
garrisoned, well supplied with artillery, and well provisioned, and 
was believed by the natives to be impregnable. But Bussy knew 
his business, and was no carpet knight. The wreck of Mahomed 
Ali’s army had here found refuge, and thus sheltered might have 
baffled the young commander. But, with incredible folly, these 
already beaten troops were led out to battle in the plain below; 
were, of course, again routed, and pursued up the hill; and the 
victors nearly succeeded in entering the town along with them. 
One of the gates was blown open; and after an obstinate contest in 
the streets, the town was won towards nightfall. No time was lost 
in assailing the citadels. Bussy formed his men in three columns, 
himself leading the attack on the principal work; and, in spite of 
the acclivity, of the strong defences, and of a murderous fire, before 
sunrise the French flag waved over the three crests of Gingee the 
impregnable. 

D’Autheuil had come up to Bussy’s support in the crisis of the 
battle ; and Dupleix urged him to advance at once on Arcot, where 
Nazir, loitering away his time in pleasure, quarrelling with his 
nobles, becoming every day more unpopular, and amazed at the 
rapid operations of the French, offered a tempting prey. But the 
monsoon was raging in its full fury; the country was almost 
impassable ; D’Autheuil was old, gouty, and unenterprising; and 
he halted, deaf to Dupleix’s reiterated appeals—de faire V’impos- 
sible, et daller de Vavant. Neither yet knew that Nazir was already 
seeking an accommodation. He betrayed his fears by demanding a 
suspension of arms, and of D’Autheuil’s march on Arcot. This 
Dupleix refused, and insisted haughtily on his previous terms. 
But D’Autheuil’s halt lulled the envoys and their master into fatal 
security, and encouraged them to protract the negotiation. 

Meanwhile the disaffected nawabs of Canoul, Cudapah, and 
Savanore instigated the French governor to order an attack on the 
subahdar’s camp, promising to co-operate, and, if necessary, to 
secure his person. All they asked for themselves was a French 
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flag, the hoisting of which would prevent a collision bétween their 
own troops and the assailants. Dupleix readily complied; gave the 
flag, and confided his intention to D’Autheuil and to La Touche, 
who was to command the party. Nazir became more and more 
uneasy and undecided. He meditated retreating to the Dekkan} 
but was deterred by the disaffected nobles. At last he sent to 
accept Dupleix’s terms. But in the interval La Touche had been 
ordered to advance. The French attacked; the traitors drew off 
their forces, and ranged them apart; Nazir, slowly convinced that 
he had stooped in vain to conciliate an implacable adversary, strove 
as vainly to check the progress of the assailants. In the bitterness 
of his heart he rode up to and reviled the nawab of Canoul, who 
replied by sending a bullet through his heart. 

Mirzapha, who had been ordered for execution at the beginning 
of the affray, was liberated by the conspirators, proclaimed subah- 
dar, and paraded in state, preceded by the ghastly trophy of his 
uncle’s head exalted on a pole. Bussy met him fresh from the 
battle-field, and typified too plainly the alien influence to which he 
owed his sudden deliverance and precarious elevation. 

Elated by the success of his policy, Dupleix prepared to take 
full advantage of this abrupt revolution. His first care was to make 
arrangements for enthroning Mirzapha at Pondicherry, with every 
circumstance that could give lustre to the occasion, and significance 
to his own weight in the political scale. A vast and gorgeous tent 
was erected, within which were placed two chairs of state (or 
‘thrones’ as M. Hamont calls them), one for Mirzapha, the other 
for the viceroy and governor-general. Mirzapha first entered the tent 
and seated himself, encircled by the Dekkan nobles in all their 
finery. Dupleix advanced to the rendezvous in an imposing pro- 
cession. He did homage to Mirzapha, and, tendering the customary 
nuzzur, was installed by him on the vacant chair of state. Then 
the native grandees in turn saluted and presented tokens of 
reverence to the viceroy of the king of France and Mogul nawab 
by imperial appointment. Dupleix was invested with the khelat, 
a splended robe of state, once the gift of the great emperor 
Aurungzib to Mirzapha’s ancestor, together with a turban, a sash, 
a sword, shield, and dagger; and he paraded throughout the day 
in these emblematical appendages of oriental dignity. His grate- 
ful ally formally declared him nawab of all India south of the 
Kistna ; bestowed on him a pompous name, indicative of valour and 
assured victory; raised him to the rank of a commander of 7,000 
horsemen; and added the more substantial donations of the town 
and territory of Valdore, to be held by him and his descendants, 
and of a large annuity to himself, and another of equal value to his 
wife. The subahdar moreover decreed that the money of Pondi- 
cherry should have exclusive currency in southern India; acknow- 
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ledged the sovereignty of the French company over Masulipatam 
and Yanoon; and enlarged their territory at Karikal. He is said 
also to have formally announced that all petitions to himself should 
be thenceforth preferred through Dupleix. 

Such a scene and such treatment may well have turned the 
Frenchman’s head, and exposed him to the half incredulous half 
admiring ridicule of his lively countrymen, and to the serious envy 
and bitter taunts of his crestfallen English rivals. But, vain as he 
may have been, he knew too well the precarious character of his 
exaltation, the serious difficulties that lay before him in the way of 
consolidating his equivocal and hybrid dominion, and securing the 
solid acquisitions which accompanied the grant of empty titles, and 
the foppish adornments in which he masqueraded. And though 
he played his part with becoming gravity as a native potentate, 
his next move was dictated by sober policy. Professing his deep 
gratitude for the ample favours conferred on him, he disclaimed all 
wish to become a personal Indian ruler: he had but obeyed the 
orders of the emperor in suppressing rebellion, and maintaining 
the cause of the rightful subahdar. But in this good work Chunda 
Sahib had been equally faithful and zealous. Let him, therefore, 
retain the prize that was his due, and which he had contemplated 
when he cemented the alliance between Mirzapha and the French. 
Let him be confirmed in the nawabship of the Carnatic. The pro- 
posal was adopted. Chunda Sahib’s effective assistance in defending 
the province was secured; while the ingenious Frenchman pru- 
dently retained the title of sub-viceroy of India south of the 
Kistna, which gave him formal supremacy over Chunda, and might 
on occasion be usefully employed in diplomatic disputes with the 
English. Lastly, to confirm and perpetuate the impression pro- 
duced by the incidents of this great day, he ordered a triumphal 
column to be erected on the site of Nazir Jung’s overthrow.. And 
around it was to arise a city whose name was to commemorate the 
same event, and his capital share in it. } 

In the midst of his triumph, Dupleix realised that he must pay 
a perilous price for the maintenance of his influence with the 
subahdar. Mirzapha was anxious to return to the Dekkan; and 
he urgently requested that a body of French troops might escort 
him, and continue in his service. This request was quite in accor- 
dance with Dupleix’s general policy; but in his actual circum- 
stances it was premature. The small number of his European 
soldiers, and especially of officers, and the danger of diminishing 
them while Mahomed Ali was still master of Trichinopoly, and the 
attitude of the English uncertain, were very serious considerations. 
And it was too likely that those who had already been adverse to 
his intervention in native disputes, would strongly disapprove of 
this remote diversion of troops intended to gttard the French 
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possessions on the coast. Thus the difficulties that he raised do 
not seem to have been simply affected. But Mirzapha’s lavish 
promises were very seductive, and Mahomed Ali determined him by 
offering to surrender Trichinopoly, if he should be allowed to retain 
his father’s treasures, and receive an appanage in the Dekkan. He 
reported the transaction to the directors, with a request for a strong 
reinforcement, and the intimation that both the native rulers were 
to pay the troops while in their service. 

Bussy was appointed to attend Mirzapha with 300 French 
soldiers including ten officers, 2,000 sepoys and Caffres, and a 
battery of artillery. Dupleix was much affected at their departure. 
His anxiety was increased by the consciousness that Mirzapha was 
already in a critical position. The three nawabs who had conspired 
against Nazir were so exorbitant in their demands on the gratitude 
of his successor, that he was equally unable and unwilling to satisfy 
them. The favours lavished on Dupleix made them still more 
dissatisfied ; and though at the centre of French power they had 
confined themselves to complaints, at a distance these might ripen 
into violent acts. This misgiving was soon realised. As the army 
traversed Cudapah, the territory of one of the malcontents, they 
created a commotion, in which they were worsted and slain. But 
at the close of the contest Mirzapha was shot down. Thus, what 
Dupleix had gained in a moment by the murder of Nazir, was as 
suddenly, and by the same savage agency, imperilled by the 
slaughter of Mirzapha. But he now profited by his skilful selection 
of instruments. Bussy and his Brahmin adviser procured the 
provisional exaltation of Salabat Jung, a younger brother of Nazir, 
and who was in the camp, Mirzapha’s infant son being rejected 
as ineligible at such a crisis. Dupleix highly approved of an 
arrangement which promised so well for the maintenance of his 
influence in the upper country. The new subahdar was acknow- 
ledged by all parties; and his first act was to confirm and extend 
the benefactions granted by his predecessor to the French. The 
army resumed its march ; and Bussy and his contingent prosecuted 
an adventurous and glorious career, which lies beyond our immediate 
scope. But we may mention that it did not terminate, nor French 
ascendency cease in the Dekkan, until Lally hastily recalled Bussy 
to the Carnatic ; and Forde, detached by Clive from Bengal, routed 
the French at Peddapore, stormed Masulipatam, and conquered the 
northern Circars. 

Hitherto Dupleix’s policy seemed justified by its results. He had 
humbled the English and exalted the French by the capture of 
Madras, and the successful defence of Pondicherry. He had dis- 
pelled the awe of native armaments, and with a handful of men 
had asserted the resistless superiority of European skill and disci- 
pline over Asiatic numbers. The English, dazzled by the splendour 
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of his achievements, disheartened at their own poor performance 
in the rapid drama, mistrustful of Mahomed Ali, and knowing the 
aversion of the directors to the perils and expenses of war, seemed 
little inclined to dispute the progress of their bold rival. Still 
Trichinopoly was not surrendered. 

Mahomed Ali’s overtures had been a mere expedient for gaining 
time. He had now, by lavish promises, secured the assistance of 
the Mysore regent, of a Mahratta force, and of the English; and 
he flatly refused to evacuate Trichinopoly. Its siege was first 
undertaken by D’Autheuil; but an attack of gout interrupted 
his construction of batteries, and disabled him so completely 
that Dupleix recalled him, and in an evil hour gave the command 
to Law, a nephew of the great speculator. By a curious coinci- 
dence, the timidity of the nephew was destined to prove as fatal 
to French ambition in Asia, as the uncle’s audacity had proved 
to her financial affairs in Europe. The younger Law was by no 
means destitute of assurance; he was voluble and plausible at 
Pondicherry; he had shown himself brave in the defence of the 
fort of Ariancopan; but he was utterly unfit for a separate and 
critical command. In such a position he was oppressed with the 
sense of responsibility; and from first to last his desponding 
temper and hesitating conduct went far to bring about the ensuing 
catastrophe. His first despatch must have given Dupleix a painful 
shock. He described the place as too strong to be taken by a coup 
de main ; he dwelt on the difficulties of a regular siege, and the loss 
of life that must attend the final assault, and recommended a close 
blockade as the easiest and safest plan. Dupleix thought otherwise ; 
but he was at the time prostrated by the death of his brother, his 
one devoted champion against the libels of Labourdonnais, and 
the growing disfavour with which his policy was regarded in France. 
Thus, against his better judgment, he yielded to Law’s importunity, 
and consented to the blockade. From this moment Fortune seemed 
to have deserted her spoiled child. Hitherto the generalship had been 
on his side. Now this was reversed. Clive suddenly appeared on the 
scene ; created a powerful diversion by taking and heroically defend- 
ing Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic ; assumed the offensive in turn, 
and defeated his besiegers in a bloody battle ; and on their retreat to 
Gingee prepared to relieve Trichinopoly. Dupleix sought to gain time 
for the operation of the blockade by threatening Madras, and amusing 
Clive with marches and countermarches. But the ‘heaven-born 
general’ was not to be thus dallied with innocuously. He overtook 
the French army at Covrepauk, and inflicted on it another terrible 
defeat. He then hurried off to expedite a convoy for the relief of the 
beleaguered city, demolishing on his way Dupleix’s vaunting column. 
The spellof French invincibility was broken ; the military reputation 
of the English was established; an able general, at the head of a 
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victorious army, was marching to the critical point ; the covering 
army, which ought to have disputed his advance, was dissipated; and 
to crown all, Law chose this appropriate moment for requesting 
leave to revisit Pondicherry, on account of his wife’s approaching 
confinement. Dupleix refused, and rebuked him sharply. He 
ought to have superseded him, but was at a loss for a fit man to 
replace him; and he hoped, by positive and minute orders, to keep 
the malingerer up to his work. 

To intercept the convoy was of the utmost importance ; and 
Law’s greatly superior force ought to have made this a compara- 
tively easy task, considering the long train of cumbrous waggons, 
slow oxen, and timid coolies, the distance to be traversed, and the 
natural obstacles on the way. He had 900 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys, 
and Chunda Sahib’s army, computed at 30,000. These Dupleix 
reinforced with every available man from the garrison of Gingee. 
The English had only 400 Europeans and 900 sepoys. Law was 
ordered to leave 300 French and two-thirds of Chunda’s multitude 
before the place, and with the rest to meet the convoy as far in 
advance as possible. After promising compliance, he veered round ; 
enlarged on the danger of a Mahratta inroad; suggested a march 
into Mysore to counteract it; and finally proposed to withdraw his 
whole army into the island. Dupleix, amazed and indignant, in a 
biting despatch insisted that the last hopeful project should be sub- 
mitted to a council of war, confident that the general voice of the 
officers would condemn it. Thus he concluded: Laissez l'avenir 
venir et Balladji-Rao [i.e. the peishwa]. Ne songez qu’au présent ; 
tachez de vous persuader de Vimportance de détruire le convoi ; laissez- 
mot le soin du reste. And announcing that the English army had | 
left Cuddalore, he repeated his prophetic warning: I1 est de votre 
honneur de détruire le secours. Tout dépend de ce coup. Ne négligez 
rien pour réussir. But Law seemed fascinated by Clive’s terrible 
audacity, energy, and skill, now all the more formidable because 
they were combined with Lawrence’s experience, and respectable 
though less original military talents. While he should have been 
marching, he was still arguing; and Dupleix’s crushing replies die 
away in a wail of indignant despondence. Je vous avertis de tout ; 
qu en arrivera-t-il ? Dieu le sait. Jy suis résigné, et ce que j’appren- 
drat ne me surprendra plus. Il sera pourtant difficile de persuader en 
France que trente mille hommes en aient laissé passer deux mille, 
embarrassés d’un charrot et Cun transport effroyables. 

Thus Lawrence, who had now taken the chief command, neared 
Coiladdy unopposed. Thence he was fired upon with some loss and 
more confusion; and a bold sally from the fort, supported by an 
advance from the French lines, must have been perilous, if not 
fatal, to his immediate object. But Law recalled the garrison of 
Coiladdy, and, fearing a sally from the city, posted his army so 
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awkwardly that Lawrence succeeded in turning it. By a resolute 
onslaught during this flank march Law might have defeated the 
English, or at least taken or destroyed a large part of the stores 
and provisions. But he hesitated too long; and when he did 
advance he -was daunted by a sortie of the garrison, and' after 
an idle cannonade fell back. Meanwhile the convoy had pursued 
its way on the unexposed flank of the English column, and was 
triumphantly welcomed in the city. 

This decisive failure completed the prostration of the Scotch- 
man’s spirit. Dupleix’s Cassandra warnings must have rung in 
his ears like the knell of his fortune and honour as a soldier. 
Taking counsel of his fears—and not, as Dupleix had expressly 
ordered, of his officers—he gave the word for an immediate retreat 
into the island. This decision was vigorously, but fruitlessly, com- 
bated by Chunda Sahib. And it was carried out in indecent and 
prodigal haste. A large part of the vast stores of provisions which 
had been laid in was sacrificed, together with much of the baggage. 
Chunda Sahib gloomily followed. The French occupied the pagoda 
of Jumbakishna: of their allies some went into Seringham ; others 
settled themselves along the bank of the Coleroon. 

Dupleix described his heart as ‘ bleeding’ at these tidings, which 
at first he refused to believe. When convinced, he resolved, too late, 
to supersede the craven general. Je ne veux plus étre prophete, jai 
trop averti en vain. Il faut retirer le commandement a cet homme. 
He earnestly appealed to the infirm but gallant D’Autheuil to 
undertake the arduous, perhaps desperate, task of saving the army 
and its honour. And D’Autheuil, like Coote in similar circum- 
stances, responded to the call of duty. In announcing to Law his 
recall, Dupleix added the cutting gibe: Je swis persuadé que cet 
arrangement va faire plaisir & madame votre femme, qui ne désire que 
le moment de vous tenir dans ses bras. 

Meanwhile Clive had proposed a plan which could hardly fail 
to bring the contest to a rapid and decisive issue. His aim was to 
isolate the enemy in their exposed situation; and thus, as at 
Syracuse, to turn the besiegers into the besieged. One division of 

the army was to guard the city, and threaten Law from the south ; 
another was to push across the rivers, intercept his communication 
with Pondicherry, and operate against any reinforcement which 
Dupleix might be able to provide. Though he proposed that the 
two divisions should remain within a forced march of each other, 
Clive’s project was, considering the disparity of numbers, a cha- 
racteristieally bold one; as Orme says: ‘This was risquing the 
whole to save the whole.’ Lawrence assented, and gave the com- 
mand of the detachment to Clive himself. He soon occupied 
Semiaveram, seven miles north of the Coleroon. Dupleix insisted 
that he should be immediately assailed and dislodged. But Law, 
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already in want of provisions, threw away his last chance of profit- 
ing by his superior numbers, and of securing the junction of 
D’Autheuil, who might still have rescued him. Nor was this all. 
He had already engrossed and paralysed almost all the soldiers of 
the French army. He now opened a correspondence with the 
enemy, still more deeply depressed his troops and their allies, and 
excited suspicions of treasonable intentions. Dupleix authorised 
D’Autheuil, in the last extremity, to conclude peace, which was to 
be made formally between Chunda Sahib and Mahomed Ali. La 
situation, he added, ow l’avidité de Law a mis nos affaires me font (sic) 
penser que c'est le seul parti qui nous reste. Thus he seems to 
have suspected that Law, like his uncle, was making his own game 
at the expense of his adopted country. Though this imputation 
may be dismissed, it was less ridiculous than a wild project which 
the governor-general broached of liberating the army by bribing 
Lawrence. 

D’Autheuil’s force, including the garrison of Voleondah, which 
he picked up on his way, amounted only to 120 Europeans, 500 
sepoys, and four guns, with a large convoy. He sent a letter, in 
duplicate, to announce his approach, and request Law to detach to 
his support. One copy of the letter was safely received; but the 
other Clive intercepted, and thereupon advanced against D’Autheuil, 
who retreated hastily. Law sent a feeble party to Semiaveram in 
Clive’s absence, but on his unexpected return he overpowered it; 
and, after more fighting and the capture of the convoy at Utatoor, 
he fell upon D’Autheuil at Voleondah and compelled him to sur- 
render. 

Before this happened the monsoon had burst, and increased the 
difficulty of crossing the swelling rivers. But while Chunda 
Sahib’s army, as his fortune declined, dwindled away apace, and 
many of his followers joined the English, Lawrence made his way 
into the island ; threw up an entrenchment across it from north to 
south; and the Tanjore troops being posted to the east, and the 
Mysoreans to the west, of the city, while Clive’s division lined the 
north bank of the Coleroon, the toils were effectually thrown round 
the late besiegers. Dupleix still maintained that famine would be 
no excuse for surrender, and urged Law to fight his way to Karikal, 
which he thought practicable, as the flooded river would prevent 
the junction of the English divisions. As it was, Law showed no 
disposition to make the desperate effort, but, on 18 June 1752, 
tamely capitulated; and with him 35 officers, 785 Europeans, 
2,000 sepoys, and 41 guns were captured. Chunda Sahib gave 
himself up to Monacjee, the Tanjorine general, who put him to 
death. 

Dupleix’s position might now well appear desperate ; to make 
peace at once, or to recall Bussy and employ him in a supreme 
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effort to capture Trichinopoly, seemed the only alternative open to 
him. Yet he chose neither, but preferred to try a third plan, for 
which there was certainly much to be said, but which involved the 
proverbial danger of a middle course, and proved in the end most 
unfortunate. | 

He despaired of obtaining tolerable terms from an enemy flushed 
with such a victory. He calculated that political caution would 
restrain the English from an immediate attack on the French 
capital, and he did not fear such an attack if made by native forces 
only. He had also reason to believe that the victors were on the 
eve of a quarrel among themselves, which he might turn to his 
advantage. Reinforcements from France were due; and they 
arrived opportunely. Clive’s health too was impaired, and he 
returned to Europe. To him the English had mainly owed their 
success, and without him they would be much less formidable. 
Moreover, Dupleix hoped to form a league between the subahdar 
and the peishwa, who had lately been at war; to bring down the 
united forces of the Dekkan on Mysore, so as to compel the regent 
of that state to espouse the French cause ; and then to make this 
great confederation available for reducing Trichinopoly, overpowering 
the English and Mahomed Ali, and restoring his own ascendency in 
the Carnatic. Whatever force there might be in some of these reasons 
for persevering in the contest, the scheme of native co-operation 
from the Dekkan, the magnitude and comprehensiveness of which 
excite M. Hamont’s glowing admiration, required too much time to 
give it effect: it was also too complicated ; it ignored too much the 
jealous and vindictive disposition of the Poona Mahrattas; and it 
was promptly thwarted by one of the nizam’s ministers, who stirred 
up a mutiny in his army, which prevented its taking the field, and 
was the prelude of other serious and engrossing disturbances. 

We have not space to follow the course of the renewed war, 
which was equally notable for the hard fighting of the Europeans 
on both sides ; for the steadfastness and wariness of Dalton, the 
commander in Trichinopoly, which again became the chief bone of 
contention ; for the activity of Lawrence in relieving the beleaguered 
city, and his skill in defeating with his small army the vast hosts of 
the assailants ; and, above all, for the indefatigable efforts of Dupleix 
to supply the means of carrying on the obstinate contest, and to 
repair, by his judicious and detailed instructions, the conspicuous 
want of capacity among his officers. 

His diplomacy, or rather that of his wife, detached the Mysorean 
and Morari Rao from Mahomed Ali and the English; and securing 
them as allies, re-established the blockade of. the city. But as he 
was never able to take it, and the wasting war involved him and the 
company deeper and deeper in embarrassment, and increased the 
exasperation of the English against him, there seemed less and less 
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hope that he could escape condemnation for persisting in designs 
which, however plausible in their origin, were opposed by the 
stern logic of facts. Thus he did at last consent to treat, but, 
even then, in no temper of practical compromise. He still insisted 
on the recognition by his adversaries of the authority which had 
been delegated to him by successive subahdars ; and supported his 
pretensions by alleged charters from them, and from the emperor, 
which the English loudly asserted to be forgeries. This charge was 
vehemently repudiated at the time by the French negotiators. But 
thus no common basis could be established; and hostilities were 
resumed. The end, however, was at hand. In this last trans- 
action Dupleix seems to have been almost judicially blind; for 
relating the conference to Bussy, he writes: Tout ce que nous avons 
présenté, firmans, paravanas, et autres pieces, tout avait été forgé par 
nous. This is a melancholy revelation, though not more so than 
Clive’s shamelessly fraudulent treatment of Omichund. 

The storm that had long been brewing in France was now to 
burst on Dupleix’s devoted head. The governor-general must, 
indeed, have been well aware that he stood on very slippery ground ; 
that powerful influences were banded together against him; that 
the surrender of the French army at Trichinopoly had gone far to 
eclipse the lustre of earlier achievements ; and that his subsequent 
failure to reduce that city was an unanswerable argument against 
his policy. The company resented the suspension of their trade, 
and the absorption of their funds in war expenses. The ministers 
were anxious to conciliate England, and feared that the Carnatic 
struggle might provoke a European war. Public opinion was 
adverse to schemes which seemed at once visionary and inglorious 
in their results. Labourdonnais was indefatigable in fanning the 
flame of indignation against his rival; and Dupleix’s champion, 
D’Autheuil, whom he had sent home to explain and defend his 
course, was so injudicious in his advocacy, that M. Hamont says 
of him roundly: Son ambassade fut plus nuisible qu’utile aux intéréts 
de Dupleix. 

Thus negotiations were entered into with England, and a con- 
vention was concluded, whereby commissioners were to be appointed 
for reconciling the two companies, and preventing the recurrence 
of war between them while their respective nations should be at 
peace. And it was agreed that both Dupleix and Saunders should 
be recalled. To estimate this point rightly, we must look back at 
Dupleix’s conduct, and remember his characteristic disposition. 
Did he act wisely in taking up Chunda Sahib’s cause? If so—and 
this proceeding had been condoned by the directors—was he wise 
in prosecuting the war against Mahomed Ali and the English after 
the loss of his army and the death of his candidate ? His reasons 
fcr doing so we have stated. But they did not satisfy his employers 
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or the king’s ministers; and as the continuation of the contest 
seemed to them to open an indefinite vista of expense and peril 
without any corresponding advantage, his recall appeared to them 
essential. For could he be trusted not only to effect, but to abide 
by, a real pacification? Would it not have been found too late, 
that, taking occasion from some new and plausible opening for 
adventure, he had resumed the attempt to redevelop his ‘system ’ ? 

But whatever may be thought as to the necessity of his removal, 
there can be only one opinion of the way in which it was effected, 
and of the French commissioner’s conduct towards him. It would 
seem that the government and the company were seriously afraid 
that one who had so long ruled as a master might refuse to relin- 
quish his authority without a struggle. Godeheu was accordingly 
provided with 2,000 soldiers, a force that, if sent sooner and properly 
officered, might have brought the long contest to a triumphant 
issue. And an order, signed by the king, empowered Godeheu to 
arrest the governor-general, guard him securely, and send him 
home a prisoner on the first vessel that should sail for France. 
This mandate was absolute. But a second order dispensed with 
its execution in case Dupleix should submit quietly; though it 
added, that if Godeheu judged it necessary to arrest him, Madame 
Dupleix and her daughter were to share the same fate, and were 
to have no communication with him. Meanwhile the despatches 
of the directors, and Godeheu’s own letters, were so worded -as 
to excite no surmise of the real drift of the commission. So 
completely was Dupleix deceived, that he wrote thus: N’allez 
pas regarder cette résolution de la compagnie comme une marque de 
son ingratitude a mon égard. Je la regarde, au contraire, comme un 
service essentiel qu'elle me rend, et surtout a avoir fait le choix de 
Godeheu, qui est le plus cher de mes amis. 

On arriving in the river the commissioner sent another unctuous 
and cunningly reticent letter, declining, however, Dupleix’s proffered 
hospitality. He disembarked surrounded by guards and other 
military display. The governor-general met him on the bank, 
and offered him his hand. Godeheu bowed stiffly, and presented 
a letter from himself for Dupleix’s perusal. This, amidst many 
polite phrases, and still suppressing the occasion, and misrepre- 
senting the character of the measure, abruptly revealed the fact of 
the governor-general’s recall, and that of his family, to France. 
L’intention du roi, said this glozing epistle, n’est que de mettre la 
compagnie a portée de vos lumiéres. Before Dupleix could recover 
from his astonishment, or ask any question, Godeheu produced the 
royal mandate revoking the governor-general’s commission, and 
a second, demanding a detailed report on the company’s affairs. 
Dupleix calmly perused these documents, but it was observed that 
he grew pale. Declaring his readiness to obey the king’s commands, 
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he requested to be favoured with any others of which Godeheu 
might be the bearer. Then with one long-drawn sigh, and a fixed 
and contemptuous gaze at his false friend, he silently awaited the 
issue of this strange scene. Godeheu desired him to summon the 
council. The news spread fast, and a crowd beset the precincts of 
the council chamber. Godeheu ordered his guards to disperse it. 
Then seating himself, and motioning Dupleix to sit beside him, he 
solemnly recited his instructions amidst profound silence. Dupleix 
showed great self-restraint, but his hands at times twitched con- 
vulsively. With bowed head he listened attentively, and at the 
close he rose, and with extended arms exclaimed, Vive le roi! The 
cry was taken up, and he quitted the council chamber, and poured 
forth to Bussy the bitterness of his soul. 

The following evening Godeheu assumed command as governor. 
But his moral authority was impaired by the subterfuge which he 
had practised, and by the pitiful contrast which he presented to 
the brilliant and undaunted ruler who had so long defied the 
storms of fate, and whose attitude of dignified resignation might 
imply tacit rebuke, but offered no excuse for violence. The new 
governor complained that Dupleix talked of returning in the course 
of two years. But as he had himself, by his misrepresentation, 
suggested this hope, so he now determined to frustrate it. He 
sought eagerly, but vainly, to ruin Dupleix’s personal character by 
eliciting against him charges of pecuniary corruption; and regretted 
that, to faciliate this noble end, the order of arrest had not been left 
absolute. C’était le moyen de découvrir tout, et de me mettre en état 
d@agir avec fruit. In default of this expedient he imprisoned Papia- 
poule, the agent who managed the assignments on the Carnatic 
districts, mortgaged to Dupleix for the liquidation of his large 
personal advances to the native princes. This tyrannical act 
not producing any incriminating revelations, he misappropriated 
the assignments to the use of the company; refused, on the absurd 
plea of their intricacy, to sanction the auditing and passing of the 
governor-general’s accounts, which showed a balance against the 
company of a quarter of a million sterling ; and even prevented the 
cashing of a large bill which they had made payable to Dupleix. 
Thus this false and cruel man reduced his old benefactor and 
recently alleged intimate friend to beggary and worse; for 
Dupleix’s influence had induced many friends and admirers to 
entrust him with large sums for the public service, which he thus 
lost the means of repaying, and for which he was sued on his 
return to France. Nor would Godeheu advance him money on 
the company’s account, and on the security of his claims; though 
he privately lent him a small sum, which the ex-governor-general 
was constrained to accept for immediate necessities. 

The commissioner’s political adjustment is beyond our present 
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province. But we may remark generally, that although later 
orders from France preserved the Dekkan connexion, the tendency 
of his other arrangements was to sacrifice the interests of his 
countrymen, and to give England a decided preponderance on the 
eastern coast. Thus he aggravated the unfavourable conditions 
under which Lally contended with us a few years later, and may be 
said to have prepared the way for the downfall of the French power 
in India. 

The melancholy close of Dupleix’s story may be told very 
briefly. He embarked amidst the cordial and publicly expressed 
sympathy of the settlement. His arrival in France was greeted 
with popular enthusiasm; at first he was well received by the 
ministers ; and the Pompadour made much of his wife. He even 
began to hope that he might be reinstated. But the pacification 
once accomplished, he was frowned upon by the court, slighted by 
the ministry, harassed by creditors, insulted by officers formerly 
under his authority, and who had conceived grudges against him, 
and exposed to popular ridicule as a political charlatan. But worst 
of all was his treatment by his old employers. He could obtain no 
adjudication: of his claims on the company. In vain he memorial- 
ised, earnestly, luminously, convincingly. He was answered, and 
replied with indisputable cogency. The literary controversy was 
prolonged, but without effect. Godeheu’s manceuvre had encouraged 
and enabled the directors to evade a judicial settlement of *his 
demands. And they were never settled. 

The death of Madame Dupleix in November 1756 left her 
husband unspeakably desolate. And though two years later he re- 
married, apparently happily, his second wife had little fortune, and 
he became more and more impoverished, though he still made a 
gallant effort to relieve friends who had been involved in his ruin. 
He was at last threatened with an execution on his poor effects, and 
expulsion from his humble retreat. In a state of extreme exhaus- 
tion, he composed a last and piteous summary of his services, his 
wrongs, and his forlorn condition; and three days afterwards he 
expired, on 10 November 17638, having survived the final triumph 
of the English in the great duel which he had first provoked. 

That Dupleix was not only a remarkable, but a really great 
man, is the general impression conveyed by an attentive study of 
his history. The originality, boldness, and magnitude of his political 
conceptions; his versatile ability, displayed alike in its application 
to commerce, politics, and war; his inexhaustible fertility of re- 
source; his high moral courage; his indomitable energy and 
perseverance; his munificent devotion of an ample fortune to the 
public service ; -the marvels which he wrought with inadequate 
means and unpromising instruments; the unhesitating confidence 
which he inspired both in Europeans and natives, and which was 
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exemplified in the continuous acquiescence of his council in his 
adventurous policy; the admiration which he extorted from his 
enemies ; the enthusiastic sympathy which he kindled not only in 
the young and chivalrous Bussy, but in the aged and gout-stricken 
D’Autheuil; the precautions which were adopted by the French 
authorities and their sycophantic agent to trepan and coerce him 
into the surrender of his authority; his loyal and unconditional 
submission to the adverse verdict, though it cast him down from 
the pinnacle of power under the feet of one of the meanest and 
most worthless of men; and his dignified demeanour after his 
resignation :—all these tokens bespeak the presence of a king of 
men. 

He has been taxed with inordinate vanity. The charge, if not 
unfounded, seems to be at least much exaggerated, and mainly the 
result of misapprehension, national antipathy, personal prejudice, 
and studied misrepresentation. Vain was, nay is, one of the 
stock epithets too readily applied by sober Englishmen to their 
more mercurial and self-asserting neighbours; and it was, of 
course, liberally bestowed on one who pushed himself into such 
sudden and invidious eminence, and for a while bestrode the Indian 
world like a Colossus. And his policy of impressing the oriental 
imagination by a dramatic display of dignity as the French king’s 
viceroy ; by making much of the title of nawab to which he had suc- 
ceeded, and parading the new honours and decorations received from 
his Mogul patron; and by trumpeting his successes far and wide, 
and graving in the living stone his triumph over Nazir Jung—all 
these devices naturally caused him to be regarded as a man of an 
unbounded stomach. This estimate was confirmed by his conduct 
in the later stages of the Carnatic contest. Orme mentions how, 
while Chunda Sahib was his tool, he provoked the English by 
setting up French flags round their territory, as if to warn them 
off from crossing his frontier. Valeat quantum! But is not British 
sensitiveness here as evident as French vanity ? When, however, 
after Chunda Sahib’s fall, Dupleix still refused to recognise Ma- 
homed Ali, affected to give a title to Mortiz Ali, and at last produced 
a grant of the nawabship from the subahdar to himself, the 
monstrous assumption was most readily accounted for by the 
plausible theory, that the once lucky and now desperate adventurer 
was the dupe of his own extravagant conceit, which goaded him on 
to persevere in playing at kingship, instead of ‘ seeing things as 
they were,’ making peace, and settling down to his proper business 
as the manager of a commercial concern. And Labourdonnais’ 
aspersions fell in with this view of his rival’s besotted egotism. 

In spite of all this, we believe the charge to be substantially 
untrue, or at least unproved. To analyse correctly the mixed 
motives of human action, and to assign to each motive its relative 
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strength, is never easy. But it is especially difficult when personal 
ambition and public views are intertwined; when the individual is 
the prime mover, and throughout the ruling agent, upon whose 
influence and reputation the success of an original and critical 
policy is staked ; and when accordingly the exaltation of the man 
is essential to the execution of his designs. That Dupleix was 
public-spirited in his aims, that he was zealously devoted to the 
interests of the company as he understood them, to the service 
of the king though that king was Lewis XV, and to the glory and 
aggrandisement of his countrymen however little they understood 
him, we cannot doubt. How far personal considerations and 
feelings influenced him ; how far his achievements and his barbaric 
honours stimulated his vanity, as they no doubt flattered his self- 
esteem ; how far his personal claim to the musnud was put forward 
not only for public ends, but to gratify a half-orientalised craving 
for high rank and swelling titlk—must remain uncertain. 

Again, he has been sneered at as a physical coward; and 
Macaulay was not ashamed to repeat the silly sneer. That he did 
not lead armies in the field, is true enough: his business lay else- 
where. But a single incident which occurred during the siege of 
Pondicherry will be enough to clear up this point. Coming upon a 
group of soldiers, who were cowering before a shell that had just 
lighted among them, he approached it, but too late to prevent the 
explosion, which, however, only covered him with dust and smoke. 
Turning to the men, he remarked coolly, Vous voyez bien, enfants, 
que cela ne fait pas de mal. 

If the mature governor-general did not, like the young factor 
Clive, turn soldier outright, his military capacity was shown in 
several ways. He was a great war minister. His promptitude, 
assiduity, and skill in making the most of his scanty resources 
and poor material, in organising and equipping the various depart- 
ments of the army, in improving the discipline and tone of the 
wretched recruits sent out from France, in raising and training 
sepoy corps, in pushing on his troops to the scene of action, employ- 
ing them as effectively as circumstances permitted, and keeping 
them true, latterly, to a losing cause, will appear the more notable 
the more his story is studied in detail. Again, he was no mean 
master of the operations of war, both as a strategist and as a tacti- 
cian. His insight was clear and comprehensive; his suggestions 
were generally apposite; his warnings too often prophetic. He 
insisted, from the first, on the extreme importance of reducing 
Trichinopoly and Gingee, and on the folly and danger of the Tan- 
jore diversion. He consented most reluctantly, and against his 
judgment, to the first blockade of Trichinopoly ; and at every stage 
of that fatal enterprise we have seen how well he understood the 
requirements of the position, and strove by wise orders to check 
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each approach to the catastrophe. In the course of the second 
blockade he ordered an escalade in the night, which very nearly 
succeeded. After Law’s surrender, he was never strong enough to 
besiege the city in form. Though in his last campaigns he was 
overmatched throughout, his sagacious advice was most serviceable. 
He recommended that pitched battles in the open should be avoided ; 
that the spade should be used more than the sword; that good 
positions, which he carefully selected and pointed out, should be 
occupied, and strongly entrenched with earthworks. And thus he 
was able to restore the confidence and supplement the scanty 
numbers of his own army, to repulse with loss and disgrace to the 
English: a formidable demonstration against Gingee, and to keep 
Lawrence himself at bay and inactive, until he was forced to hurry 
off to the relief of Trichinopoly, which was again on the verge of 
surrender for want of provisions. Once more, Dupleix’s defence of 
Pondicherry against Boscawen exhibits his military ability in yet 
another light. The plan of that defence was his own, the fruit (as 
we have already said) of his early devotion to the study of fortifica- 
tion: after Paradis’ death he was entirely his own engineer : his 
zeal and confidence sustained the spirits, his skill directed the 
efforts, of the besieged ; and with every allowance for the awkward- 
ness of the besiegers, the result seems to entitle him to a respect- 
able place among military commanders. Itis unnecessary to dwell 
upon his proficiency in the diplomatic department of generalship, 
in which he was assisted by his wife, and which enabled him to 
rescue Pondicherry, to augment his small army with hosts of 
native allies, and after Chunda Sahib’s death to detach the Myso- 
reans and Mahrattas from Mahomed Ali and the English, and with 
their aid to re-establish the blockade of Trichinopoly. Thus, 
under the most serious and accumulating disadvantages, he con- 
tinued to fight on, with varying fortune, unable to conquer, but 
still unconquered, until he fell, not by the arms of his antagonists 
in India, but by the arts of his opponents in France, the dexterous 
contrivance of the English negotiators, and the crushing dead- 
weight of a calamity which he had done all in his power to prevent, 
but of which he was doomed to pay the bitter penalty. 

Dupleix was not only a great man, but in many respects a 
great statesman. His ruling idea of establishing European ascen- 
dency in India by a combination of martial enterprise and sub- 
sidiary relations with native rulers, and based partly on direct 
titular and territorial acquisitions from the Mogul or his deputies, 
partly on the indirect influence of the resources of western civili- 
sation, operating steadily as a sapping and transforming force on 
the disintegrated and discordant elements of native society, may, 
at the present day, seem obvious and almost commonplace. But 
not the less because experience has since proved that it was a 
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practicable one, was it an original, subtle, and bold conception at 
the time. That Dupleix, so lightly equipped at the opening of his 
march, so grudgingly supported from his remote French base, so 
stoutly obstructed by the English, made such progress on the 
road to empire, and to the last guarded Pondicherry and Gingee 
intact, maintained the blockade of the second capital of the Car- 
natic, kept Bussy at Aurungabad, and thereby retained his in- 
fluence over the subahdar, his reputation in the Dekkan as mayor 
of the palace, and his hold of the French possessions in the Circars, 
is surely enough to establish his pretensions to statesmanship, 
judging even by the vulgar test of accomplished results. How 
much further he might have proceeded, had his heroic exertions 
been better sustained by his countrymen, and less stubbornly 
opposed by the British, may seem an idle question; yet in sug- 
gesting it we have, it appears to us, touched the blot that derogates 
from his fame as a practical and far-seeing statesman. He had a 
brilliant imagination, consummate dexterity, untiring energy, an 
indomitable will; but he seems to have lacked, as a politician, 
what, paradoxically enough, he so often displayed as a general— 
sobriety of judgment, the capacity or inclination to count the 
cost of his great undertaking before he entered on it, and again 
when, instead of making peace, he persevered in it, regardless 
of the warnings of experience. He knew that he owed his ap- 
pointment to the improvement which he had effected in the 
company’s condition by a long course of peaceful enterprise. He 
knew that the directors were so much averse to military expen- 
diture that, on the eve of war with England, they prescribed the 
most rigid economy in that respect, instead of sending reinforce- 
ments, and constrained him to fortify Pondicherry at his own 
cost. He knew that Madras had been reduced not by a regular 
armament from Europe, but by a nondescript force extemporised 
at the Isle of France; that Pondicherry had been preserved, first 
by an appeal to the nawab, afterwards by the clumsiness of 
the besiegers, and his own careful husbanding of a comparatively 
small army. This great success, and the subsequent hesitation of 
the English, might indeed tempt him to underrate them, and 
the danger of their interference with his designs. Still he knew 
well what Englishmen had been in the past, and might again show 
themselves—to his peril. He also knew well the intensity and 
sensitiveness of their commercial jealousy, the precariousness of 
native alliances, the uncertainties of war, the certainty that his 
policy of intervention, if tolerated by his employers for a while in a 
single case and in the full tide of startling success, would be dis- 
approved as a general scheme, and in the case that had already 
occurred would be liable to condemnation on the first reverse, and 
to faint support in the interval. After Clive’s rise and Lawrence’s 
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return to India, there could be no mistake as to the seriousness 
and potency of the English opposition. Law’s disaster, so great 
in itself, so ominous in every way, was sure to be regarded as 
the fatal outcome of Dupleix’s temerity. Whether, had he recalled 
Bussy to the Carnatic, and through him even succeeded in storming 
Trichinopoly, he could have recovered his ground, and concluded a 
favourable peace, seems doubtful; and not less so, whether the 
authorities in France would, after such a disaster, have allowed 
time for working out such a programme. But Dupleix did not 
recall Bussy. The collapse in the Carnatic made him cling all the 
more tenaciously to the Dekkan. His ‘system’ was at stake. The 
death of Chunda Sahib was an additional reason for adhering to the 
subahdar. The political legitimacy of Dupleix’s attitude as a bel- 
ligerent now depended entirely on Salabat Jung’s sanction. He 
hoped also to receive material support from him, which was pre- 
vented by circumstances upon which we must not now enter, but 
which Dupleix ought to have taken into account. Yet without 
Bussy’s help, without a single able officer, practically almost without 
an army of his own, and in desperate dependence on doubtful and 
treacherous native alliances, he neglected to make peace; and 
thereby committed himself anew to a most precarious contest, 
which if not promptly and successfully ended, he must have been 
well aware, would in one way or another be his undoing. Such is 
hardly the conduct of a practical statesman. And, on the whole, 
the old estimate of Dupleix, as a brilliant visionary, does not seem 
to be far from the truth; not, however, because he dreamed of 
what was impracticable in itself, but because he refused to discern 
the signs of the times, and to recognise the fact that what he 
coveted was, in his actual circumstances, beyond hisreach. And we, 
who have since settled down in the promised land of his aspirations, 
ought to be the first to admit the great qualities, to speak gently of 
the defects, and to commiserate the misfortunes of the prophet, 
who impelled us to enter in and possess it. 


Sipney J. Owen. 
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Notes and Documents 


MOLMEN AND MOLLAND. 


Tre July issue of the Enetish Historica Review contains an in- 
teresting article by Mr. Charles Elton discussing early modes of land- 
holding in reference to Fustel de Coulanges’ last book. I do not intend 
to approach in the present communication the much-debated and difficult 
questions which are reviewed in this paper, but I should like to supply 
some information on a particular point that seems to have some import- 
ance in the matter. 

Speaking of late survivals of shifting ownership in arable land, Mr. 
Elton remarks: ‘The arable in the common fields of a manor near 
London was formerly described as terra lottabilis; and there are traces 
in several parts: of the country of the tenancies called malmanni and 
‘¢molemen,”’ and of fields called ‘‘ molland,’”’ which must have some con- 
nexion with the Dutch malen or partible arable lands, distributed until 
lately among the maalmannen by lot.’ (ENauisH Historicat Review, 
i. 485.) 

I venture to dissent from the author as to the meaning of ‘ molland,’ 
although I quite agree that the resemblance between the Dutch and the 
English terms appears very taking at first sight. Before speculating 
from the resemblance in sound, we ought to enquire what definite mean- 
ing the English records attach to the term: In the course of a study 
of manorial institutions in England I have often come across interesting 
data on the subject, and I should like to submit them to the consideration 
of the public. 

Documents in the nature of inquisitions and custumals, which become 
so very numerous and instructive from the thirteenth century onwards, 
sometimes mention a species of tenure called ‘molland.’! Tenants 
called ‘molmen’ occur even more often, and almost always in some 
opposition to the peasantry holding by customary services on one hand, 
to the free tenants on the other. In an inquisition of 5 Edw. I for the 
manor of Hallingbury, Essex, we have first libere tenentes. Then come 
‘molmen.’ Rogerus prepositus tenet 28 acras pro 18 solidis solvendis 
ad 4 terminos principales. Et dat 2 gallinas ad Natale domini de precio 


1 E.g. a court roll of 33 Henry III (Augmentation Office, Duchy of Lancaster Court 
Rolls, B'* 62, A 750, Record Office). ‘ Galfridus percarius venit et tradidit terram suam 
videlicet dimidiam virgatam terre et unam acram de molland.’ 
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8 den. Et 18 ovaad Pascham. Et debet 2 homines ad 2 precarias ad 
cibum domini et non extenduntur eo quod nihil dabunt in argento si 
servicitum illud dominus habere noluerit. Item idem adiwvabit leuare 
fenum ad precariam domini quod nihil valet ut supra. Item idem faciet 
2 averagia Londiniwm que valent 2d. . . . Custumarii. Johannes Cowe tenet 
18 acras et dimidiam pro 27d. ... Et debet 3 opera qualibet septimana, 
scilicet per 44 septimanas videlicet a festo Natali beate Marie usque ad 
gulam Augusti que continet in operibus per predictum tempus *{ xii. (i.e. 
132) et valet im denariis 5 sol.’ &e. (Exchequer Treasury of Receipts, 
Ministers’ Accounts, 97. Cf. $%. Record Office.) 

The fact of ‘molmen’ being classified as a kind of intermediate class 
between free and customary tenants makes it improbable, at first sight, 
that the characteristic point in their position should be one connected 
not with difference of rank in society and relation to the lord, but with a 
peculiarity in the occupation of the arable. The constitution of their 
services makes it more than probable, on the other hand, that we have to 
do’ with men holding in villenage and sharing some of the incidents of 
servile tenure,! and at the same time paying rent instead of rendering 
services. The few customary obligations which are still hanging on to 
them do not alter their main position, as they would not have altered 
that of tenants absolutely free. 

What is a matter of inference here can be made out with certitude in 
other instances. To begin with, the characteristic part of the terms 
under discussion, mal or mol, is often found standing by itself in the 
meaning of rent.2 The Rochester Custumal describes the obligations of 
the peasantry in Frendesberia, Kent, in the following manner: F’. habet 
21 jugum terre de Gavelland unius servicii et wnius redditus. Unwm- 
quodque jugum reddit 10 solidos ad 4 terminos—hoc est Mal. In media 
quadragesima 40d. Hoc est Gable (ed. Thorpe, 2, b). The cartulary 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, in the British Museum (Add. MSS. 6159) 
always gives the rents under the two chief heads of Gafol or Gable and 
Mal. Another Kentish document, the Black Book of St. Augustine, the 
early part of which was compiled about 1261, goes to explain the last of 
these terms: De quolibet sullung (ploughland) 20 solidos de mala ad 
quatuor terminos quos antecessores nostri dederunt pro omnibus iniustis 
et incausacionibus (sic) quas uobis ore plenius exponemus (Cott. MS., 

\Faustina, A. 1. 31). The wording is clumsy, but there can be no doubt 
as to the meaning; mala means rent paid in commutation of services 
and servile customs, and in this way it is certainly a counterpart of gafol 
paid as an independent rent in addition to services. 

The same explanation is given at greater length in a Suffolk register : 
Memorandum quod anno regni Regis Edwardi filii Regis Henrici 18— 
dominus Johannes de Norwold abbas Sti. Edmundi ad ulteriores portas 
manerit sui de Herlawe, ad instanciam Cecilie le Grete de Herlawe here- 
ditatem swam de mollond infra campum dicte ville jacentem post mortem 
viri sui a pluribus tenentibus Abbatis petentis coram eodem Abbata, eo 


' They pay merchet for example (Tr. of Receipts 58). 
? Mal meant rent jn Anglo-Saxon (v. Lye, Bosworth, &c.) and still has that signi- 


fication in Scotland (Jamieson, ‘mail’). Mail-man is a farmer. Cf. ‘ Blackmail.’ 
See also Ducange s.v. 
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pretextu quod vir swus adventicius dictam hereditatem suam ipsa invita 
vendidit et alienawit, per subscriptos inquisivit, utrum ipse seu alii 
quicumque infra villam predictam mollond tenentes libere tenuerunt seu 
tenent, et per cartas aut alio modo... . Qui omnes et singuli jurati 
dixerunt per sacramentum swum quod omnes tenentes de molland sole- 
bant esse custumarii et fuerunt, sed Abbas Hugo primus et Abbas 
Sampson posterum et alii Abbates relaxarunt eis seruicia maiora et con- 
suetudines pro certa pecunia; modo arentati in aliquibus operibus ceteris, 
sed nihil habent inde nec tenent per cartas, sed per virgam in curia. Et 
sunt geldabiles in omnibus inter custwmarios et quod omnes sunt custu- 
marie et servilis condicionis sicut et alii. (Registrum Album Abbatiz 
Sancti Edmundi de Burgo, Cambr. Univ. Library, E. e. iii. 60, 188, b.) 

Besides the light thrown by this passage on the meaning of mal, it is 
interesting in so far as it shows how the mere fact of commuting the ser- 
vices, although it did not legally amount to an enfranchisement of the 
holding, gave the molmen a position which distinguished them from mere 
villains, and necessitated express action on the part of the lord in order to 
hold down their pretensions. This clue is important because it explains 
the uncertain way in which molmen are treated in our sources as to 
status. 

The Hundred Rolls, for instance, mention them as custwmarii in 
opposition to bondi, laying stress in fact on the servile nature of the hold- 
ing, although there are very few customary services left.! On the other 
hand, an Essex inquisition in the Christ Church cartulary referred to 
above includes them among the free tenants.?_ Ina transcript of a register 
of the priory of Eye, Suffolk, which seems to have been compiled -at the 
time of Edward I, the molmen get distinguished from villains in a very 
remarkable manner as to customs of inheritance, Borough English being 
considered as the servile mode, and primogeniture restricted to those hold- 
ing molland. The passage runs thus: Inquwisicio facta per totam socam 
de Badefeud dicit quod si aliquis servus domini moritur et plures habuerit 
filios, si tota terra fuerit mollond primogenitus de iwre et consuetudine 
debet eam retinere ; si tota fuerit villana iunior ; si maior pars fuerit 
mollond primogenitus, si maior pars fuerit villana iunior eam optinebit. 
(Harl. MSS. 639, f. 69, b.) 

)\ It is well known that Borough English was very widely held in medi- 

ia eval England to imply servile occupation of land,* and the privilege 

) enjoyed by molmen in the case shows that the class was actually rising 
above the general condition of villenage, the economical peculiarities of 
its position affording a stepping-stone, as it were, towards the improve- 
ment of its legal status. 

A most interesting attempt at an accurate classification of this and 
other kinds of tenantry is presented by an inquisition of 19 Edward I, 
preserved at the Record Office. The following subdivisions are enumerated 
there : 



















































































1 Rot. Hundr. Il. 425, a: Campes, Cants. ? Add. MSS. 6159, f. 22, a. Borle. 

% In a curious case of Hill. 9 Henry III, the lord putting in an exception of 
villenage against some tenants asserts as a proof: ‘ Hoc bene patet, quia postnatus 
filius semper habuit terram patris sui sicut alii villani de patria.’ (Add. MSS. 12,269, f. 
155, a.) 
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Liberi tenentes per cartam. 

Liberi tenentes qui vocantur fresokemen. 
Sokemanni qui vocantur molmen. 
Custumarii qui vocantur werkmen. 
Consuetudinarii tenentes 4 acras terre. 
Consuetudinarii tenentes 2 acras terre. 


(Q.R. Min. Accounts, Bk. 587, H.C.H. 3334.) 


The difference between molmen and workmen lies, of course, in the fact 
that the first pay rent and the second do week work. But, what is more, 
the tenure of the molmen appears distinguished not only by the nature 
of its services, but also by its certainty, which is, after all, the one discrimi- 
nating feature in the division of tenures as to freedom and servility. The 
denomination of sokemen could not be applied to the class if it had not 
acquired that certainty of tenure and service. 

The fluctuation in the legal standing of the class is perhaps the most 
striking feature in its history. We can see how the commutation of ser- 
vices for money rents was leading gradually, without any perceptible action 
of the common law, to the enfranchisement of a tenure and the libera- 
tion of a class. I need hardly call attention to the analogy between that 
process and the well-known course of development of copyhold tenure 
generally ; here, as there, ultimate legal results were obtained by the slow 
inroad of custom into the dominion of the law. And it would not be 
right to say, that the history of molmen tenantry is too insignificant 
and special a fact to compare with the all-important recognition of copy- 
holds as defensible at law. ‘ Molmen’ is only one name for a very widely 
spread and important class of medieval tenantry. We find the same 
people under the name of ‘ gavelmen,’ because the original distinction of 
‘gafol’ and ‘mal’ gets blurred very soon. We find them still more fre- 
quently as censuarii, and as to these last the same fluctuations could 
be traced which we have been following out in respect of ‘ molmen.’ 
The treatment of these matters must be left, however, for another 
occasion. 

I cannot refrain before concluding from offering a suggestion as to that 
curious terra lottabilis mentioned by Mr. Elton as found in a manor 
near London. I have never seen anything like the term in any document 
of the thirteenth or fourteenth century, and it would be very interesting 
to get further particulars about it which perhaps would deprive it of its 
singularity and isolation. Should the survey or inquisition from which 
the term is obtained turn out to be a late one, I should feel tempted to 
explain it by a clerical error in transcribing an old document, some un- 
practised clerk reading lottabilis instead of lucrabilis. This last is 
very common, and its distinguishing wcr would look very like ott in the 
writing of a thirteenth or fourteenth century document, especially in the 
fat bookhand of the time. WhatI say is, of course, more in the nature 
of a guess than of a correction. As to the general notion, that there were 
survivals of shifting ownership in arable, I have not the slightest wish to 


dispute it. Paut VINOGRADOFF. 
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SOME LINKS BETWEEN ENGLISH AND EARLY SWISS HISTORY. 


THE byways of history have a great charm of their own, which consists 
mainly in the unexpected fashion in which we find connexions and rela- 
tions between well-known places and persons hitherto considered to be 
widely separated and as not likely to have anything to do with each other. 
A curious and striking instance of the truth of this truism is to be found 
in the links which exist between English history and the early history of 
the ‘ Everlasting League ’ of the Forest districts of Switzerland. Through 
one Joan of England we are brought near the scene of the battle of 
Morgarten, which, but for death, would at the moment of the fight have 
been the dower of the daughter of an English king. Through another 
Joan of England we find ourselves suddenly in the presence of one of the 
chief actors in the legendary account of the origins of the confederation, 
no less a person than Gessler himself. And this curious jumbling up of 
two daughters of two English kings with Morgarten and Gessler may 
excuse the following rambling remarks. 

1. The whole story of the negotiations for the marriage of Joan, 
daughter of Edward I, with Hartmann, second son of Rudolf of Habsburg, 
the first of his race to win the imperial crown, may be read in the original 
documents in Rymer (‘ Feedera,’ 1816 edition, vol. i. part 2, pp. 536-615), 
which have been utilised by J. E. Kopp (‘ Geschichte der Eidgenossischen 
Biinde,’ i. 204-9, 8380-4), Pauli (‘ Geschichte von England,’ iv. 45-6), and 
Mrs. Everett Green (‘ Lives of the English Princesses,’ iii. 8320-3); but 
the special point which interests us at present relates to the dower 
promised to Joan by Rudolf. In 1273, a few days before Rudolf’s election 
to the empire, he bought for the sum of 14,000 silver marks from his 
cousin Eberhard of Habsburg-Lauffenburg the rights of the latter over 
a number of towns and districts, among them being Schwyz and Sempach, 
both of which had at the division of the Habsburg inheritance in 1282 
fallen (with other lands in the Forest districts) to the younger line of the 
family, and thus in 1273 returned by purchase to the elder branch (Kopp, 
ii. 582, 595). Now if we turn to the great, document of 8 May 1278 
(Rymer, i. [2] 555), we find both these places named among those on 
which Joan’s dower of 10,000 marks was to be secured, and we read in 
the long list not only of ‘Opidum Sempach ’ and ‘ Vallem in Swize,’ but 
also of the ‘ Vallem Agrei’ (=Egeri), the latter, apparently, not being 
included among the purchases of 1278, unless it formed part of ‘ Zug.’ 
Thus besides Sempach (the scene of the great battle of which the quin- 
centenary was celebrated on 12 July last), the valley of Egeri, whence 
the Austrian army were marching (15 Nov. 1315) on the valley of Schwyz 
when they were defeated and driven back on the slopes above the level of 
Egeri in the pass of Morgarten, and the valley of Schwyz itself (including . 
the Habsburg estates, and also probably the render of the 60 marks due 
by the ‘free men of Schwyz,’ of which we read in the terrier of the 
Habsburg possessions, edited by Pfeiffer, p. 845, under date 1281 and 
1284), formed part of Joan’s dower, or more strictly of the donatio 
propter nuptias made to her by Rudolf in the name of his son. Rudolf 
also promised to try to secure the election of Hartmann, his favourite son, 
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to the position of king of the Romans and king of Burgundy. But 
all these plans were upset after the betrothal had taken place, and when 
the arrival of the bridegroom in England was anxiously awaited for in 
order to proceed to the solemnisation of the marriage, by his accidental 
death by drowning in the Rhine near Rheinau on 21 Dec. 1281. Joan, 
then only nine and a half years old (having been born at Acre in 1272), 
was thus freed from her Habsburg husband. She married on 2 May 1290, 
Gilbert of Clare, the powerful earl of Gloucester, who died 7 Dec. 1295 
(Doyle’s ‘ Official Baronage,’ 1i. 15), and in 1296 or 1297 she contracted 
@ runaway marriage with a simple knight, Ralph of Monthermer. She 
died 23 April 1307 (Doyle ii. 16). Had the marriage been completed, 
Joan would have enjoyed her dower for life, and had she lived to a riper 
age than twenty-five (as might have been expected), Egeri, Morgarten, 
and Schwyz would at the time of the great battle have been held by the 
daughter of an English king. Among the might-have-beens of English 
history there is scarcely one more curious than this passing connexion of 
Joan with Schwyz and Morgarten. Had it lasted, the Landsgemeinde of 
Schwyz (first mentioned in 1294) and the ‘ model parliament’ of England 
in 1295 would have been linked together in a way which would have been 
of the highest historical interest. 

2. Among the means which Edward III employed to secure allies for 
his war against France was a proposed marriage between his daughter 
Joan and Duke Frederick of Austria, nephew of the Leopold slain at 
‘Morgarten, the latter being a grandson of the emperor Rudolf. An 
envoy was sent from London to carry on negotiations, and we find 
mention of him in several documents ranging from 1337 to 1844 given 
in Rymer (ii. [2] 996, 1001, 1164, iii. [1] 7) and calendared by Rochholz 
(‘Die Aargauer Gessler in Urkunden von 1250 bis 1513,’ pp. 21-3). His 
name is variously spelt in Rymer ‘ Gasseler,’ ‘ Gaceler,’ ‘ Cetzler,’ and 
‘Corzeleyn ;’ in reality he was none other than Heinrich Gessler, who in 
1319 had been the first of his family to receive the honour of knighthood, 
and thus to rise from the status of a serf in which was his grandfather, 
and of an armiger and domicellus such as was his father, all three belong- 
ing to a well-known Aargau family, the history of which has been most 
minutely worked out by Herr E. L. Rochholz (‘Tell und Gessler im Sage 
und Geschichte,’ Heilbronn 1877 ; the piéces justificatives of the latter part 
of which book are in the work referred to above). The marriage project 
failed through the death of Duke Frederick on 11 Dec. 1844 (Rochholz, 
829), Joan dying in 1348 of the black death, but is chiefly interesting 
to us as introducing us to the Gessler who has been made to play an 
utterly impossible part (speaking from the historical point of view) in 
the legend of the origin of Swiss freedom. His name was undoubtedly 
‘ Henry,’ but in two cases his initial ‘H’ has in sixteenth and seventeenth 
century copies of two old documents been expanded into Hermann, a 
name to which currency was given in 1725 by the ‘ Denkwiirdigkeiten’ of 
Felix Balthasar (Rochholz, 829); though probably Johann von Miiller 
borrowed the name (and thus passed it on to Schiller) from J. L. 
Ambiihl’s play, ‘Der Schweizerbund’ (1779), where it seems to be a 
pure invention (Rochholz, 257). 

8. A further small link between England and the legends of the 
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origins of the Swiss confederation is very probably the Christian name 
of William given to Tell, the skilful marksman of Uri. According to 
Professor G. von Wyss, at present president of the Swiss Historical Society 
(*‘ Ueber die Geschichte der drei Liinder, Uri, Schwyz und Unterwalden,’ 
1858, pp. 81, 82), the name William is extremely rare in German-speaking 
Switzerland in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, perhaps does not 
occur a single time in the Forest districts, where even now it is uncommon, 
though Rochholz (806) has pointed out several instances of its use in 
Nidwald (not in Uri) between 1867 and 1400. Now the name is given 
to Tell in the Tell ballad and in Melchior Russ’s chronicle (the two 
earliest supporters of the Uri version of the legend in which Tell is the 
sole founder of the confederation), and several authorities (Professors 
von Wyss, W. Vischer, and A. Huber, all specialists on early Swiss 
history) are inclined to believe that the name was borrowed from the 
fifteenth century English ballad of William of Cloudesley, in which a 
feat of skill precisely similar to that of Tell is described. It is certainly 
a curious coincidence that the distance—120 paces—is the same in the 
English ballad and the later recension of the Tell ballad, though as 
Professor Vischer points out (‘ Die Sage von der Befreiung der Waldstiidte 
nach ihrer allmiiligen Ausbildung,’ 1867, pp. 48, 55), the fact that the 
distance is not given in the earlier recension of the Tell ballad, makes 
it improbable that this detail was put in by the same writer as the name 
William. 

Many English travellers now rush in the new St. Gothard railway 
through Schwyz and Uri, and not so very far from Morgarten; some of 
them may care to hear of these three curious links between English and 
early Swiss history, by which the daughters of two English kings and an 
English archer are associated in a very close way with different bits of 
the real and legendary history of the origins of the Swiss confederation. 
W. A. B. Cooxiper. 


THE DEPOSITIONS RELATING TO THE IRISH MASSACRES OF 1641. 
‘ 


Frew questions connected with Irish history have been discussed with 
greater acrimony and less profit than that of the ‘ Irish massacres’ and 
the documents relating to that event. Without further preface let us 
endeavour to answer the following questions: (1) What degree of cre- 
dence can we place in the depositions? (2) What historieal importance 
do they possess? First, then, as to the intrinsic value of the depositions. 
It would be wholly unprofitable to consider every expression of opinion 
on this subject. Speaking generally there are three views regarding 
them: (1) that which looks upon them as little better than mere fabrica- 
tions and wholly untrustworthy ; (2) that which considers them to be in 
the main reliable and the incidents narrated in them to be historical facts 
with only a slight and perfectly explicable admixture of exaggeration ; 
and (3) that which, while not regarding them as altogether mere fabrica- 
tions, considers the circumstances under which they were taken as too 
suspicious to allow much faith to be placed in them. Mr. Gilbert, whose 
argument will be found at length in the appendix to the Eighth Report of 
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the Historical Manuscripts Commission, may be regarded as the chief ex- 
ponent of the first-mentioned view. The validity of his argument has been 
impugned, and to my mind successfully, by Miss Hickson in the introduc- 
tion to her book, ‘The Irish Massacres of 1641.’ Unfortunately Miss 
Hickson has fallen into the opposite extreme of placing too much cre- 
dence in the depositions, and her work, along with Mr. Froude’s preface 
to it, may be taken as an exposition of the second-mentioned view. 
Mr. Prendergast is, I believe, generally classed with Mr. Gilbert, but 
erroneously so far as I can judge. Both he and Mr. Lecky may be 
regarded as upholders of the third-mentioned view—a view which I 
imagine is as near the truth as we are likely to get. Let us bear in mind 
the circumstances under which these depositions were taken. The com- 
missioners appointed by Parsons and Borlase were protestants, and we 
may infer that their views were strongly puritanical; certainly the head 
of the commission, Dr. Henry Jones, was a violent puritan, and in his 
eagerness to suppress Roman catholicism and the Irish generally he did 
not hesitate to play the part of a hypocrite and liar, as may be seen from 
his own account of his conduct in the matter of the Cavan petition. I 
do not wish to convict these men of wilful dishonesty ; but they were 
biassed against the Irish and against the Roman catholic religion. If the 
depositions of the English and Scotch colonists had been taken before 
such men as the earl of Ormond and Bishop Bedell, I believe they would 
have been very different from what they are. Dr. Henry Jones and his 
coadjutors were as unfit men for this business as could have been selected. 
But it was just what seems to us their unfitness—their hatred of the 
Irish catholics—that recommended them for the position in the eyes of 
Lord Justice Sir William Parsons. Again, the deponents were by birth 
English or Scotch and by religion puritans or presbyterians. They were 
not likely to hesitate in drawing as black a picture as possible of Irish 
cruelties, and in magnifying their own losses when they knew that those 
before whom they made their statements were not likely to question them 
very closely, and when they thought that the greater their losses the 
greater would be the compensation they might claim after the suppression 
of the rebellion. Are we then to accept the simple statement of such 
men as Dr. Robert Maxwell, rector of Tinane, no matter how estimable 
he might otherwise be, without making some and a very considerable 
deduction owing to his prejudices? What should we think of an ordinary 
Irishman’s deposition if to-day an insurrection were to break out in Ire- 
land on the part of the Orangemen, in which the nationalists suffered 
what the English colonists professed to have endured in 1641, provided 
it were made before a commission composed of nationalists and that the 
Orangemen were neither heard nor allowed to cross-examine the de- 
ponent? Surely we should consider such evidence well-nigh altogether 
worthless. And yet this is just what Mr. Froude and Miss Hickson 
decline to allow in the case of these so-called Irish massacres. They 
seem firmly convinced, and perhaps no arguments will shake their con- 
viction, that these depositions are almost perfectly trustworthy. But I 
venture to assert that it is impossible to make any historical use of them 
without making very considerable deductions owing to the circumstances 
under which they were taken. 
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Secondly, as to the historical value of these depositions. Miss Hickson 
naturally esteems them very highly. ‘To write,’ she says, ‘on Irish 
history since 1600 without studying them closely, and taking full account 
of the facts which they relate, is like playing ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ with the part 
of Hamlet left out.’ For my own part, I think that Irish history will 
gain rather than lose when these so-called facts and the depositions 
containing them are consigned to the limbo of all that is worthless. 
Still Miss Hickson’s opinion is the one in vogue. People generally 
regard the ‘Irish massacres’ and the confiscation of Irish lands by the 
long parliament as cause and effect; and it is natural to suppose that 
with such a mass of evidence as is furnished in these depositions the 
long parliament had sufficient reason at hand for their policy. ‘ The evi- 
dence,’ says Mr. Froude, ‘on which the long parliament professed to have 
acted is preserved in thirty-two volumes of manuscript depositions in 
Trinity College, Dublin.’ That being so, it would really become a question 
of great historical importance whether the evidence furnished by them were 
trustworthy or not. But what if the long parliament did not and never 
professed to act upon any such evidence? What if we can feel assured 
that it had confiscated two and a half million acres of Irish land before 
such evidence was forthcoming ? It is much to be regretted that Miss 
Hickson, who has printed much matter which if not absolutely irrelevant 
to her subject was otherwise easily accessible, has not seen fit to print the 
commissions under which the depositions were taken. They will, how- 
ever, be found in Mr. Gilbert’s appendix to the Eighth Annual Report. 
The first was issued on 23 Dec. 1641 to Henry Jones, dean of Kilmore, 
Roger Puttock, William Hitchcock, Randal Adams, John Sterne, William 
Aldrich, Henry Brereton, and John Watson, clerks, authorising them or 
any two of them to examine upon oath all persons that had been robbed, 
or spoiled, or sequestered from their settled abodes by the rebels, as also 
all witnesses that could give testimony therein what robberies and spoils 
had been committed upon them or any others to their knowledge since 
22 Oct. 1641. In it there is not a single word that would lead us to 
suppose that any murders had been perpetrated. But it is not advisable 
to lay much stress on this fact, for it was evidently due to the representa- 
tions of the commissioners, who had been obliged to listen to reports of 
murders as well as of robberies, that a second commission was issued on 
18 Jan. 1642, requiring the same individuals to take account of any 
murders that had been committed since the outbreak of the rebellion. 

The point I wish to draw attention to is this, viz. that before the com- 
missioners had well begun their work the long parliament had confiscated 
the land of Ireland. It may be that between 18 Jan.—the date of the 
second commission—and 24 Feb.—the date on which the commons 
assented to the proposals for confiscating the land—sufficient time had 
elapsed to allow the lords justices to furnish the parliament with some 
idea of the commissioners’ investigations. But of this we have no proof. 
All that we do know tends conclusively to prove that the parliament did 
not act upon any such evidence as is furnished by these depositions. If 
we look simply to the reasons alleged for the confiscation and sale of lands 
in the proposals submitted to the parliament (Rushworth), it is evident 
that the fact of the rebellion itself and the necessity for providing the 
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requisite means for its suppression were regarded at the time as sufficient 
ground for this policy. I would even venture to say on the strength of 
the following letter that the very existence of these depositions was un- 
known to the men principally engaged in the suppression of the rebellion 
and settlement of Ireland. On 5 May 1652, Edmund Ludlow, Miles 
Corbet, John Jones, and John Weaver, parliamentary commissioners for 
the affairs of Ireland and all sturdy republicans, though with the excep- 
tion of Miles Corbet all ‘ recruiters,’ wrote as follows: ‘ Mr. Speaker, 
Upon the 17th of April last many of your servants came into Kilkenny 
and had a meeting with sundry of the general and field officers. . . . And 
whilst we were in debate hereof [i.e. treaties with the Irish] and of our 
dealing with those who yet continue in rebellion, aw abstract of some 
particular murders was produced by the scoutmaster-general [Dr. Henry 
Jones], who hath the original examinations of them more at large, which 
indeed much informed not only ourselves and others of your officers which 
came over to this last expedition ; but others who have been here from 
the beginning of the war professed they had never formerly such full and 
particular knowledge and sense thereof.’ I have taken the trouble to 
compare this abstract with the original depositions in the case of two or 
three counties, and it seems to me that Dr. Jones has taken good care not 
to omit any murder from his list. Here e.g. is the abstract relating to 
the county of Cavan, where Dr. Jones resided at the outbreak of the 
rebellion and with which he may be assumed to have been tolerably inti- 
mate: ‘ Many protestants forced over the bridge of Belturbet and there 
drowned. Adam Bayly and several others murdered at Kilcolly. William 
Roches drowned near Belturbet. Several Scottish families destroyed, two 
of the Homes and Abraham Jones murdered. Several murders committed 
at Butler’s Bridge. A distracted Englishman run through with a pike, 
he laughing the while.’ ‘So deeply,’ the letter of the commissioners 
proceeds, ‘ were all affected with the barbarous wickedness of the actions 
in these cruel murders and massacres (being so) publicly in most places 
committed that we are much afraid our behaviour towards this people 
may never sufficiently avenge the same, and fearing lest others who are 
at greater distance might be moved to the lenity we have found no small 
temptation in ourselves, and we not knowing but that parliament might 
shortly be in pursuance of a speedy settlement of this nation and thereby 
some tender concessions be concluded through your being unacquainted 
with those abominations we have caused this enclosed abstract to be 
transcribed,’ &c. (Irish MSS., P.R.O., Dublin, 4, p. 69.) 

Whatever may be the importance of these depositions it was certainly 
not on their evidence that the long parliament acted in regard to the con- 
fiscation of Irish lands. It is proper, however, to remark that in 1650 a 
pamphlet was published in London by ‘ special authority ’ bearing the title, 
‘A brief Narration of the Plotting, Beginning, and Carrying on of that 
execrable Rebellion and Butcherie in Ireland. With the unheard-of 
Devilish Cruelties and Massacres by the Irish Rebels exercised upon the 
Protestants and English there. Faithfully collected out of the Deposi- 
tions, taken by Commissioners under the Great Seal of Ireland.’ This is the 
first mention I find of the depositions as an authority. It is the merest 
recital like that of Dr. Jones. From the pamphlet, which purported to 
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be a condensation of a large volume preparing on the subject, it appears 
that the ‘ butcherie’ had lasted eight years. The fact is that all such 
expressions as ‘ massacres,’ ‘ butcheries,’ ‘ unheard-of cruelties,’ and the 
like possess a special significance when applied by English protestants to 
the actions of the Irish catholics. Much of the discussion regarding the 
‘Trish massacres of 1641’ ignores this fact. But whatever the value of 
the depositions, surely it is mere affectation on the part of Mr. Froude to 
write: ‘If this modern Irish theory, so confidently proclaimed by Irish 
popular orators and writers, is right, we are bound to admit it. The long 
parliament committed a frightful crime which remains unatoned for ; 
which ought to be publicly confessed; and atonement so far as possible 
ought to be made’ (preface to Miss Hickson’s ‘ Irish Massacres’). It is 
quite possible to admit that the long parliament adopted a mistaken policy, 
without branding some of the most upright men that ever lived as 
criminals. The long parliament had its reasons—and in its opinion very 
strong reasons—for its policy, but they were not those of Mr. Froude. 

R. Duntop. 


THE SQUIRE PAPERS. 


In fulfilment of the promise made in the last number of the HistoricaL 
Review, I now put together the results of my inquiries into the career of 
William Squire, whom Carlyle describes as ‘an amiable . . . simple, and 
honourable man,’ as having lived, ‘he and his, under the shadow of a 
cathedral city for three hundred years . . . a man strangely inarticu- 
late.’ 

I find that a William Squire, no doubt the same man, was one of the 
children of Matthew Squire, a corn and coal merchant and maltster, of 
King Street, Norwich, who was the head of the firm of Squire and 
Edwards, who built the malthouses there, now in the occupation of 
Messrs. Mealing and Mills, and who failed in business about 1835. 

This Matthew Squire died at New Catton, near Norwich, on 9 July 
1837, aged fifty, and is said by the inscription on his tombstone, in the 
south porch of St. Michael at Plea, Norwich, to have been the son of 
Lieut. John Squire, R.N., of Peterborough, by his wife Johanna Rain- 
forth,' who died also at New Catton, 27 Feb. 1840, aged seventy-six. 
The tablet bears these arms: ...a chevron between three swans’ 
heads and necks, two and one. . . . Whether he was entitled to bear 
these arms I cannot say, but I have ascertained that he was actually 
descended from a Thomas Squire, born 1682, at Yaxley, who was the son 
of another Thomas. 

William Squire was baptised at St. Michael’s at Plea, Norwich, 9 
Nov. 1809, and was educated at Oundle School, which he entered August 
1817 as a boarder at the head master’s house, and also abroad. He and 
his brothers are described as a ‘ rattle-brained lot—always in mischief,’ 
when young. (Awct. Mr. John Elmer, the manager of Messrs. Mealing 





' It is very curious that in ‘Scrap No. 2’ of the Squire Papers ‘ Rainsforth ’ is 
given as the name of one of the captains of troops. I cannot trace his existence in 
any undoubted list. 
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and Mills.) He was a ‘fast young man, associating with sporting cha- 
racters, and with the shadiest of them.’ (Awct. Mr. John Youngs of 
King Street.) His reputation was a bad one. Mr. Brownfield the sur- 
geon, who has lived seventy-five years in Norwich, and knew him well, 
and who had not heard anything about the ‘ Squire Papers’ and Carlyle, 
said that ‘ if Squire had anything to do with it he was sure it was a hoax: 
there was no mischief but what he was capable of, and you could not tell 
what he was up to.’ 

To come to something specific, however, I find that he was, on 28 
Aug. 1826, concerned with his brother-in-law, a Mr. Thunder (the son of 
a Dublin brewer who came to learn brewing at Messrs. Patteson’s), a 
stepson of Mr. Nimmo, and a Mr. William Grimmer, in getting up a hoax, 
still celebrated in Norwich, in which thousands of people were induced 
by handbills to come and see one ‘ Signor Carlo Gram Villecrop’ jump 
with a pole forty feet long from St. James’ Hill into the barrack yard. 
(Auct. Mr. Quinton, the librarian of the literary institution, Mrs. Reeve, 
and her son Mr. Reeve, curator of the museum, and others.) Mr. E. B. 
Grimmer of St. John’s kindly showed me one of the original bills. 

Later on William Squire attempted to hoax Woodward, the historian 
of Norwich Castle, with a forged incised stone, said by some to bear the 
arms of the Commonwealth, and by others ‘ 0.C. 1640,’! purporting to 
come from the castle, thereby showing thus early whither his mind was 
tending. (Awct. Mr. Bayfield [Mr. Woodward’s son-in-law, who is about 
the oldest of our Norwich antiquaries, and who informs me that Mr. 
Woodward gave him a rubbing of the stone}, Mr. Reeve, Mr. Quinton, and 
others.) 

So much for his personal character. Let us now inquire into his 
mental qualifications to commit an historical forgery. The idea of his 
being qualified for such a job is scouted by Carlyle, Fitzgerald, and Mr. Aldis 
Wright. Carlyle describes him as ‘an amiable . . . simple, and honour- 


able man... a man strangely inarticulate . . . a man who had lived, 
he and his, under the shadow of a cathedral city for three hundred years.’ ® 
Fitzgerald thinks him ‘a straightforward . . . ingenuous fellow,’ and 


just now Mr. Aldis Wright treats the theory of forgery by such a man as 
almost too absurd to need serious refutation. 

Yet (supra, p. 348) we find the man himself saying in 1849 that the 
late Mr. Woodward, ‘whom he knew for a long time,’ instructed him 
in his ‘ favourite study, antiquities and numismatics.’ 

Nor was he misdescribing himself, for by careful search at Norwich I 
find that for twenty years prior to his putting forth these alleged letters of 
Cromwell he had been from time to time presenting articles of more or 
less value to the Norwich Museum. Many of these were natural history 
specimens, the first of antiquarian interest being an article described as 
‘a halbert head of iron found in the Wensum opposite King St. Staithe,’ 
on 21 March 1831. In 1839 he gave a large collection of medals, 
many English; ‘a lance head from Naseby Field,’ the stock of a lance 


' Probably both. 


* As a matter of fact the Squire family had not been at Peterborough for one 
hundred years. 


8 So did a namesake, John Squire, in 1830 and 1833. 
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belonging to one of Cromwell's soldiers,’ and lastly and most important, 
‘a pair of stirrups, Oliver Cromwell’s.’ 

Here we have this ‘ most entirely ignorant man’ of 1849 showing an 
intelligent interest in Cromwell ten years before. It is sad to say that the 
curators of the museum seem to have ever had the greatest doubts about 
the authenticity ' of these relics, and most of them were not exhibited, 
but were put away in a drawer. 

Again, Squire is said (swprd, p. 841) to have never heard of ‘ Rush- 
worth, Whitelocke, of any body or thing of an authentic nature concerning 
these affairs; a most entirely ignorant man ;’ and when in 1849 he is 
taken by Carlyle to the London Library to be shown Rushworth, Sprigge, 
and Whitelocke, bursts into ‘ ignorant wonder and babblement’ over them 
(p. 841). 

Yet it was somewhat strange he should be so astonished, for from 
14 Sep. 1880 to Oct. 1889 he was actually a subscriber? to the Norwich 
Library, which contained a very good collection of civil war literature, in- 
cluding Rushworth, Whitelocke, Guizot’s ‘ Rebellion,’ Noble’s ‘ Cromwell,’ 
Somers Tracts, Rapin, Burnet, Henry, and Lingard, all of which he 
could have taken home and read at his leisure. That he did so I have no 
moral doubt, but, unhappily, the entry book for the period, which would 
have set the question at rest, was destroyed for waste paper a few years 
ago. 

Indeed, he was continually in and out the library and museum, and 
acted as a sort of honorary curator of the latter (to which also he was a 
subscriber) and for which he compiled catalogues of its ‘ Silver Coins of 
England,’ ‘Roman Coins,’ ‘ Foreign Silver Coins,’ and ‘Roman and 
Imperial Coins and Medals.’ In the printed museum report of 1839 he 
was specially thanked, not only ‘ for his extensive and valuable donation 
of coins,’ but ‘ for the time and skill he has displayed in the arrangement 
of this department of our collection ;’ and in 1851 this ‘ most entirely 
ignorant man ’ was elected one of the museum committee. 

In slight corroboration of my suspicion that a very well known and 
able local antiquary aided him in the hoax, I see there is among the 
museum papers a circular issued by such antiquary to the members of a 
society (of which Squire was not a member) with its back covered with 
memoranda in Squire’s writing. 

I think that the above facts, which are within the memories of living 
men of undoubted veracity, and which prove that William Squire, the 
putter-forth of the ‘ Squire Papers,’ was before their issue concerned in 
two hoaxes, and was, so far from being the innocent and half-witted person 
described by Carlyle, a man competent at all events in one branch of 
antiquities, and interested in matters relating to Cromwell years before, 
will go far to settle the question of the authenticity of these curious 
documents. 


On some specific points I should also like to touch. 


1 The stirrups are of about the period. I showed one to the Baron de Cosson and 
Mr. W. Wareham, certainly the two greatest authorities on armour and kindred articles ; 
and each (without knowing the other’s opinion) gave the date Charles the Second. 

2 So was Thunder, another partner in the hoax of 1826. 
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1. One of my first objections to the genuineness of the MSS. was 
that Cromwell is made to write in 1648 referring to London Lane in 
Norwich, whereas the old name of that thoroughfare was Cockey Lane. 
As to this I was taken up somewhat sharply with a statement by an old 
inhabitant that the thoroughfare was never called anything else than 
London Lane in his time. To this I pointed out that though Blomefield’s 
Map, published in 1741, called the way ‘ Cokey Lane, or Cutler’s Row, 
or London Lane,’ there was no proof of the last name being used a 
century earlier, and that it does not occur in the early Norwich papers, 
though Cockey Lane frequently does. I have since seen the unique copy 
of Clere’s Map, dated 1696, and it has no mention at all of London Lane, 
though Cockey Lane appears as usual. I have ascertained that this map, 
which is probably the only document extant which would have warned a 
forger of his error, was presented to the Norwich Museum (which was 
continually frequented by Squire) after the date of the correspondence 
with Carlyle and consequently, if I am right, after the concoction of the 
MS. and the commission of the error. 

2. Another objection I made was that a list of 149 names referring to 
the year 1648 includes four double christian names and an extremely 
large proportion of (a) unusual christian names, such as Octavius, 
Septimus, Japhet, Moses, Aram, Zattheus, Timon, Vitellius, Zered, 
Amphilius, Gordon, Claudius, Constantine, Egbert, Alwyn, &e. &c.; and 
(b) an outrageously large proportion of scriptural names. Mr. Nutt also 
noted that (c) whereas in the list of members of the long parliament the 
commonest eight names make up 66 per cent. of the whole, in the list of 
troopers the same names only reach 21 per cent., though members of 
parliament would certainly be more likely to have unusual christian 
names than troopers. 

In the Academy of 2 May 1885, Mr. Aldis Wright endeavoured to set 
aside the first objection by suggesting that the double names were caused 
by errors of the copyist. Later on we shall see that William Squire fell 
into the same error in one of his ‘ brass inscriptions.’ Let this go for 
the moment. But why is Mr. Aldis Wright absolutely silent as to the 
other part of the objection, viz. as to the absurdly large proportion of 
scriptural and Latin names? As a matter of fact such names were very 
scarce. The list of 149 names is supposed to be of soldiers serving at 
the siege of Lynn. Now in the Lynn parish registers I find the names of 
twenty-nine soldiers who did die and were buried there after the siege, 
but each of them bears a single and most prosaic christian name, and I 
need hardly say that not one of the real men’s surnames occurs in the 
fictitious list. 

8. Carlyle in his preface says that when asked about the letters, his 
unknown correspondent ‘ rushed up to town by rail, proceeded straight to 
his hidden repositories, then sat down with closed lips, with concentrated 
faculty, and copied me exactly the Cromwell letters,’ and then burned 
the lot. Now, how was it that this poor, ignorant, innocent, uneducated 
man, could read the crabbed writing of 1643 so fluently that he could sit 
down and copy twenty pages right off? It would not be a bad day’s 
work for a record agent, how likely then is it. that his story is true? 
The ‘ depository’ was said to have been the Pantechnicon. How con- 
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venient it was for Squire’s story that the first fire there destroyed all 
possibility of the truth of his story that he had ever stored anything 
there being tested. 

4, The coincidences in style between ‘ Auditor Squire’ and William 
Squire are very noteworthy and unlikely to have existed unless the two 
were one. In letter ix. Cromwell is made to say, ‘If you pass mine ! 
say to my Dame.’ William Squire uses ‘dame’ for wife twice in his 
letters to Carlyle. In letter xii. Cromwell is supposed to have said 
‘I sadly fear.’ So does William Squire on p. 324. 

5. It is said that Samuel Squire’s father was a Levant merchant 
(p. 835), but had withdrawn from London to Oundle or Peterborough 
before the civil war, ‘to farm some property he had acquired there,’ 
and that he had a quarrel with the priesthood about some sheep—‘ a 
tithe case.’ Now, as I do not believe in the existence of ‘ Samuel Squire 
the Auditor,’ I naturally enough doubted the existence of his father. 
But I searched the fines for Hunts, Northampton, Cambridge, and 
Bedfordshire from 1610 to 1700 for any purchase by any Squire without 
success, and the tithe suits in the exchequer are similarly silent as to 
any tithe dispute. I have searched the calendars of wills and administra- 
tions at London, Peterborough, and Norwich, but one Samuel Squire 
only appears in them, and as he was of Devonshire and died in 1652, he 
cannot be the auditor who had ‘psalms sung at his wedding in 1654,’ 
and who ‘ was taken by Barbary corsairs about 1656.’ 

Mr. Gardiner’s acquaintance with the records of the civil war period 
is, like Mr. Edward Peacock’s, minute in the extreme. Why has neither 
of them come across such a person as Samuel Squire? Why does his 
name not appear in the Army List of Cavaliers and Roundheads of 1642-3, 
or in any of the Domestic State Papers (including that for 1643, printed 
but not yet published), or in any of the wills of persons of the name of 
Squire of London and Huntingdon of the period which I have searched ?? 

Mr. J. T. Squire, of Somerset House and Wandsworth, has very large 
collections for a history of his name, which he has freely placed at my 
disposal, but there is no Samuel Squire of the period; the nearest Samuel 
we can find being a Samuel Squire who had, children born to him in 
1708 at St. Neot’s, and who I believe was an ancestor of Dr. William 


' *Mine’ for ‘my house’ is pure Norfolk. Ido not think a London-Huntingdon 
man would know what it meant. Again, ‘killed to death,’ p. 314, is another Norfolk 
expression. 

? As a matter of fact the hunting after ‘Samuel Squire,’ the red-hot Cromwellite, 
is a task worthy only of Lewis Carroll and a worthy sequel to the Hunting of the 
Snark. A more unlucky shot of the forger in making him a roundhead can hardly 
be imagined. Had he said he was a royalist, what a mass of corroborative evidence 
would have been forthcoming! Dr. Jno. §8., Vicar of St. Leonard’s, who died 1653, was 
ejected from his living as a malignant. See Prince Rupert’s Declaration as to the 
Commonwealth having muzzled the mouths of the most grave and learned preachers 
of London .. . witness Master Squire. One of the most amusing paragraphs in 
Mercurius R. refers to the persecution of one Master S. of Little Saint Bartholomew, 
London, on 18 Aug. 1643, and how he was robbed by the rebels of 4,000/., and how 
they would not allow his wife to have anything to drink under the trying circumstances, 
though ‘ strong waters were brought to relieve and comfort her surprised spirits.’ The 


Royalist Composition Papers have several entries of the fleecing of persecuted loyal 
Squires. 
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Squire of Orchard Street, the present possessor of the prayer book men- 
tioned afterwards. 

6. On page 842 it is said that Manchester came to Lynn siege 
(August to September 1648), where the Commonwealth had a host of 
18,000 horse and foot. Now Pym writing on 2 Aug. 1648 says, my 
lord general’s army altogether was 8,000. Of course it will be said this 
was another of the transcriber’s blunders. 

It is convenient to have such an argument always up one’s sleeve. 
Here is another instance. One of the fictitious letters is dated 31 July 
1648, ‘ Stilton.’ Even Carlyle could not stand this, for he knew of 
another letter dated the same day at ‘ Huntingdon,’ so he quietly says 
that July was a transcriber’s error for Jan ! 

Yet another case is that one of the Squire letters is dated Lincoln, 
25 July 1643. Here, I think, the way the forger fell into error is 
obvious. He knew Cromwell took Burleigh House on the 24th, and that 
he was at Gainsborough when Cavendish was killed in the bog on the 
26th (?) He looked at the map and saw that the main road between 
these two places ran through Lincoln, and so he dated his letter from 
that place. But he never noticed that Cromwell in his genuine letter of 
81 July 1648 actually describes his real rowte, viz. that after the taking 
of Burleigh House upon Wednesday, the 24th, he marched to Grantham, 
where he met the Nottingham men, and with them by agreement met 
the Lincolners at North Searle upon Thursday, 25th, in the evening, 
where they tarried till 2 o’clock of the morning, and then ‘ with our 
whole body’ advanced on Gainsborough. Now, Stamford to Grantham 
is twenty miles, and Grantham to North Searle as the crow flies is 
another twenty, and of course more by road. Lincoln is eight miles at 
least out of this line of march, and even if we were not told that the 
Lincoln men came to him instead of him going to them it is hard to see 
what time he had to go an extra sixteen miles, eight out and eight in, 
during a forced march. 

7. But my last objection is, I think, my strongest. On p. 342, refer- 
ring to the siege of Lynn, Squire is supposed to say that there was 
‘ heavy fighting on the Gaywood side, Oliver and our regiment got beat 
off with some loss.’ ‘Some loss’ would imply some deaths both among 
besieged and besiegers. I have searched the registers of both churches 
in Lynn, and the clergymen of five' of the surrounding parishes (South 
Wootton, North Runcton, Gaywood, Middleton, and West Winch) have 
kindly done the same for their churches for me, but we find no burials of 
any soldiers or of any unusual mortality. Mackerell says specifically that 
only four men were killed and very few wounded. Indeed, so little was 
thought of the siege of Lynn, and so formal an affair was it—an invest- 
ment rather than a siege—that the local historians, Blomefield and 
Parkin, absolutely ignore it altogether! Richards, on the other hand, 
who was a much more painstaking writer and the author of an ex- 
cellent History of Lynn, writing in 1812, says positively, ‘ Neither he 
(Cromwell) nor his cavalry were present at this siege,’ and Rushworth 


! The registers of the other four surrounding parishes unluckily do not begin as 
early as 1643. 
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that the cavalry remained in Lincolnshire under the command of Crom- 
well. There can indeed be very little doubt that Cromwell was many miles 
away from Lynn during the siege.' According to these Squire letters the 
siege began 26 Aug.,? and we know that Lynn capitulated on 16 Sept. 
On 28 Aug. Manchester is said to have come up with his foot. Then 
follows the ‘ heavy fighting on the Gaywood side’ mentioned above, and 
then the statement that on 15 Sept. the ‘horse left to join Essex.’ 
Cromwell’s repulse therefore must have been, if Squire is truthful, 
between 26 Aug. and 15 Sept. 

Now on 27 Aug. Cromwell was at Huntingdon. 

On the 29th he was at Cambridge giving a rendezvous at Huntingdon. 
At the beginning of September he writes he has been at Cambridge two 
days. 

On 5 Sept. he was at Ely. 

On 7 Sept. Manchester is still only making his approaches. ‘I am 
gotten within musket shot of the Town of Lynn.’ How lightly he thought 
of the task before him is to be seen from the next entry. 

On 9 Sept. Manchester writes from Lynn [Lowndes MSS. No. 759] 
that ‘my horse and dragoons are most of them sent away to Colonel 
Cromwell for the stopping of the Earl of Newcastle’s* march this way.’ 

On 11 Sept. Cromwell writes that he is ready to march against Hull. 
‘Many of Lord Manchester’s troops have come to me.’ 

On 16 Sept. Lynn surrenders. 

Now, apart from the alibi I think I show for Cromwell, where is there 
room for the ‘heavy fighting,’ where are the traces of it? The round- 
heads sent one cannon ball‘ over the river from West Lynn through 
St. Margaret’s church one Sunday during divine service, a delicate hint 
which seems to have proved very effectual, and the Gaywood hospital 
was burned, as appears by an inscription on its front, but of traces of 
mischief or death there are literally none. 




































Of evidence negativing the truth of the stories told by Squire there 
is that of Squire’s sister Agnes, widow of William Henry Taylor of 
Norwich, who is still living, and who says she, never saw or heard of any 
old letters or diary, stirrups, or tankard. While as to his ‘ Basing House 
Tankard,’ said to have been sold to the Norfolk Hotel, Norwich, no one 
of whom I have inquired, publican or silversmith, has ever heard of it, 
which is not to be wondered at considering Carlyle himself failed to find 
it in 1850 (p. 338). As to the general credibility of the story, Dawson 
Turner could find nothing forty years ago (p. 820) ; and as to the original 
letters of Cromwell said to have been given to Woodward, the Norwich 
antiquary, we see (p. 848) that the Rev. B. B. Woodward carefully 
searched his father’s papers for them without success, and seems to have 
written to Squire (p. 343) in what the latter implies was an ‘ uncharitable 















' (Compare Mr. Gardiner’s discussion of this point, swprd, pp. 518-520.—Ep.] 

? Mackerell’s History of Lynn says the 28th. 

3 We know that the earl was then besieging Hull. 

* It is still preserved, hanging up in a sort of cage in ‘ Union Court,’ close to the 
church. Had cannon balls been in plenty this would not have been so carefully 
preserved. 
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way,’ and to have used certain expressions ‘ most harshly.’ Can any one 
doubt that the Rev. B. B. Woodward told him he didn’t believe a word 
of his story? In Squire’s reply (p. 848) he refers to Denny as a Norwich 
young man who perhaps did not know yet the great difference of truth 
and exaggeration. Denny was the curator of the museum, and a man 
of standing and ability, who had probably said much about the same 
thing as the parson! 


Now let me break off and just review the facts and statements he 
makes in the correspondence with Carlyle, and during the interviews 
about himself and his family and his possessions. 

P. 815. That he had an old black orange full of cloves which his 
grandfather gave him, and which was that which Charles I held in his 
hand when he went to be beheaded. [As to this one can only say that 
though if he had such a thing it would have proved nothing, it was never 
shown to Carlyle or any one else, and that all accounts of Charles’ execu- 
tion are silent as to this.] 

P. 817. That the writer of the correspondence was ‘one Samuel 
Squire, if Samuel was his name.’ This is very strange. If the letters 
had then, 11 Feb. 1847, been in existence, how could there be any 
possible doubt about it, for Nos. 8, 9, 16, 19, 24, 26, 29, 30, and 31, are 
all specifically addressed to Samuel or 8. Squire? What was the mean- 
ing of the words in italics? It looks to me as though William Squire 
had not, on 11 Feb. 1847, quite settled what to christen his myth. 

P. 818. That he was ‘ married to the last of the name of as bold a 
cavalier family as Suffolk produced.’ Now this is a distinct swppressio 
veri. His wife was a bastard daughter only. 

P. 822. That a portrait of Oliver had been in his family since 
Oliver’s time, ‘till sold for a few shillings to some one in Norwich by 
some rascal relation.’ 

P. 824. That Admiral Matthew Squire, who died 1800 and was 
buried in Chelsea church, was a relative of his. This may be so, but it 
is curious to note the loose way Carlyle wrote, e.g. on p. 324 n. he calls 
him William Squire’s ‘grandfather, or some distinguished kinsman,’ 
though he well knew his grandfather was John. 


In conclusion, leaving alone all such strong objections as those 
summed up above, setting aside the apparently irreconcilable difficulty 
that the ‘ Letters’ talked of Cromwell's son being killed in fight near 
Knaresborough, while the recently discovered entries in the Parliament 
Scout refer to his death by small-pox in Newport—swallowing the gross 
improbability that Cromwell would spend twenty ‘ pieces’ in buying 
velvet for his wife when the rebellion was in its very throes and money 
wanted for muskets, that he bothered himself to buy wine from Spain 
from Squire’s brother (letter xxxv.), and abandoning all criticisms as 
to language and phraseology, is it not utterly inconceivable that a man 
who was certainly an antiquary of some ability, a compiler of catalogues 
for a museum and so on, and a man extremely interested in his pedigree 
and ‘arms,’ and who got ‘ down in the world’ (awct. Mr. Fitch and the 
correspondence) should have been so wholly ignorant and foolish as to 
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destroy many original letters of Cromwell and a long and most interest- 
ing diary which, had they ever existed, would have not only had a very 
large pecuniary value, but would have proved and authenticated his 
pedigree ? One scrap of original document he told Carlyle he had pre- 
served, and promised to produce it, but though pressed he never did do 
so. Again, why did he not produce the lance-head, the orange, or the 
prayer book with its MS. notes, or refer to the stirrups when Carlyle was 
imploring him for any sort of evidence of the truth of his story? We 
are told he destroyed the letters and diary lest he should injure the sus- 
ceptibilities of the descendants of the Peterborough roundheads and 
cavaliers as to the doings of their ancestors two centuries ago. What 
should he know of them, considering we find him from his youth a resi- 
dent at Norwich, where he was born and where his father had long been 
a trader, and considering he was educated to a great extent abroad ? 


It will probably be said that all this elaborate inquiry on a little 
historical point is superfluous, and that it matters little whether the 
Squire letters were forged or not. The real question, however, is as to 
the value of the critical power of Carlyle the historian. 


The whole argument of Mr. Aldis Wright on p. 847, i.e. whether it is 
likely that Squire could forge letters and ‘palm them off successfully 
upon the man in all England most likely to detect the fraud, Thomas 
Carlyle,’ is a petitio principii. I deny that Carlyle was so qualified, and 
though I am quite conscious that I shall bring a howl of execration on 
my head by this avowal, must assert that he was a slipshod and inaccu- 
rate writer of history, and that mistakes simply abound in his Cromwell’s 
Letters. He firmly and obstinately believed in the authenticity of these 
Squire letters. ‘These thirty-five letters are Oliver Cromwell's '"—‘ These 
letters are of indubitable authenticity ’—‘ A person of perfect veracity 
and even of scrupulous exactitude ’—are only a few of his phrases. 

The attitude he assumed was just as dignified and just as sensible as 
that of a schoolboy who having got hold of some pleasant but unwhole- 
some food is told he ought not to eat it, and who would querulously reply 
that it was not unwholesome. Carlyle’s argument was simply, ‘ It must 
be true because I believe it,’ an argument vicariously reiterated by Mr. 
Aldis Wright, which is curious, for he is the last person in the world 
from whom one would expect a too blind faith in anything. 

Perfect faith is all very well, but it should be ingenuous, and in sup- 
pressing the facts that he knew that William Squire had been guilty of a 
previous hoax, that Dawson Turner had failed to find any corroboration 
of the story, and that he had been utterly unable in 1850 to trace the 
‘Basing Cup,’ which Squire had told him was in use in the Norfolk 
Hotel the year before, it seems to me that neither Carlyle nor his 
champion acted fairly to literary inquirers. 





I have now done with my objections to the so-called text, and come 
to a curious episode in the case, which would, by itself, be sufficient to 
show what manner of man William Squire was. At the very time he 
was writing to Carlyle and the latter was imploring him for any scrap of 
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evidence in favour of the truth of his story, there were not only the 
‘ Oliver Cromwell’s stirrups ’ at the Norwich Museum, but there was in his 
possession a prayer book, printed about 1627, which contained in it very 
numerous entries purporting to be made during the civil war, in a hand 
of the period, and fully backing up, if they were to be believed, Mr. 
Squire’s letters. Why was this not produced? Of course there is only 
one possible answer. Squire knew the entries were clumsy forgeries and 
sure to be detected. 

This prayer book, after Squire left England, was sold at Puttock and 
Simpson’s, in May 1883, to Messrs. Bull and Durache, booksellers, of 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury, who sold it to its present owner, Dr. William 
Squire of Orchard Street, who has kindly allowed all parties interested in 
the inquiry the freest access to it. 

To my mind all the genuine MS. which it contains is a signature, 
‘Samuel Squire Thrapstone,’ in a round hand of the eighteenth century 
cir. 1730 (to which William Squire has added ‘ 1640’), and this note : 


‘ Ann Clements this Prayer Book was Mrs. Lawsell’s 





who died Feby. in year 1786 
Printed in the year 1627 

159 years. 
When the Book had (was ?) printed 23 


added to January 1809 —- 
years 182 old.’ 


I am aware that in holding this opinion I am contradicted by the 
authorities of the MS. room at the British Museum, who, while thinking 
that the greater part of the entries, e.g. 

1. ‘July 2"¢ 1644 Marston fight.’ 

2. ‘Mistress Elizabeth Squire y* wife of Mt Tho* Squire of Yaxley 

was buryed y® 5 day Sept® 1678.’ 
8. ‘Oct® 12 1643 was the fight at Hornecastel Kinges 87 Troupes 
Parlet 87 Troupes.’ 
‘ Oliver Cromwell his fauorit Psalm he often gave us this.’ 
‘Sang at my wedding The 12 day May 1654.’ 
‘Murther of the Poore King.’ 
‘Sep’ 11 1645 Bristol siege ended.’ 
‘117 Psalm was sang at Dunbar fight Sep* 84 1651 Our Lord of 
Hosts.’ 
9. ‘John Squire of Yaxley died of y* Plague Sep" y* 29% 1665 and 
was buried y® same day Friday.’ 


SNIQne 


though mostly purporting to be in an old hand, are certainly forgeries by 
William Squire, yet consider that three entries, viz. 
1. ‘Sang this at Marston fight the LT General gave the Order 
July 84 1644.’ 
2. ‘Kinge Charles his fauerit hymn.’ 
8. ‘We sang this at sige of Lynn before we storm’d so they gave in 
September 16% day 1648.’ 


are genuine, though to me they seem absolutely identical, though in a 
VOL. I.—NO. IV. 8c 
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browner ink. Throughout the only little bit of ‘old’ writing is the use 
of the so-called German small ‘r.’ But in ‘ Oliver Cromwell his fauorit 
Psalm’ the final ‘r’ in Oliver is the old form, whilst the first ‘r’ in 
Cromwell is in the modern form. 

The most conclusive proof, however, of the innate taste for concoction 
which ran in William Squire’s mind will be found in the extraordinary 
genealogical collections written at the end of the prayer book. 

What will any expert in brasses say to these three, or four, for I am 
not sure whether the last two paragraphs are meant for one or two ? 


Cy gist Thomas Squire de Squierre qui moruit le vingt Septieme jour 
de Maie lan de Notre Seignour mil ecce primer D. l’alme de qui Dieu par 
sa grace ait mercy. 

Arms: . . . @ squirrel sejant . . . impaling, A fess dancette between 
three roundels (?) On either side of the shield are (1) a cross, over 
which is a wreath, and (2) the stigmata. 

Of y* Charytye pray for y® Soule of Thom* Squire sutyme of Thrap- 
stone and Keterynge weh decessed the 11 daye of July 1537 on whos 
soule Jiu have mercye also Jene his wyfe who dyed 12 daye Octre 1541. 

Arms: . . . a chevron between 3 swans’ heads and necks; impaling 
a mullet between three bells, 2 and 1; in chief another mullet. 


Orate pro aia (sic) Thome Squire et Agnes Maria Clarell uxor suse 
ille obt 1™° Ap.' 1502 illa ob. 8™° Sept? 1521. 

Arms: i. . . a chevron betwn. 8 swans’ heads and necks; ii. Quarterly, 
1, 8 swans’ heads and necks 2 and 1; 2, per pale, 2 chevrons; 3, Erm. a 
millrind; 4, Paly a bend. . . iii. . . . six martlets, 8, 2, and 1. 

En pius orator templi benefactor egenis Solamen patrie consorti fidus 
amicus Edwardus Squire obt anno 1530 et. 69. 


First, as to the ‘ brasses,’ to which it will be noticed that William 
Squire did not venture to affix any locality, and of which there is no trace 
in any book on brasses. They abound with absurdities. Mr. Waller, 
whose authority on the subject will hardly be questioned, and who kindly 
looked at them, writes, ‘I consider all the inscriptions forgeries, and in 
some respects clumsy ones,’ and gives detailed reasons. Sir H. Dryden 
says the words are ‘suspicious.’ Mr. H. W. Dunkin says, ‘ The ancient 
forms are clumsily imitated.’ The Rev. E. Farrer says they are ‘ evident 
forgeries. It strikes me that a very superficial knowledge of such in- 
scriptions ought to have enabled him to have produced better examples.’ 

Of course the thick and thin supporters of Squire will say that the 
errors are transcriber’s errors only, and that the absurdity of a treble 
Christian name,” ‘Agnes Maria Clarell’ Squire, in 1521 is a slip for 
‘ Agnetis 2 Marie ? Clarell,’ ‘ aia’ for ‘ aidbz,’ and ‘illa’ another for ‘ile.’ 
But Mr. R. Howlett pointed out to me the clincher, that one day of death 
only is given for the lot. 

As to the heraldry, it is equally absurd, though not so demonstratively 

' Mr. Lunn suggests as to this date, that ‘I fancy I can see Mr. Squire chuckling 
in his sleeve at making April fools of everybody.’ 

2 It will be remembered that the numerous instances of double Christian names 


which occurred in the list of parliamentary soldiers was the touchstone by which I 
first denounced these papers. 
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so. It is as hard to give reasons why a certain combination of bearings 
is unlikely, or impossible, as it is for a connoisseur of pictures to say why 
a copy isa copy. But this is what Somerset Herald says : 

‘Squire seems to have taken enough of heraldic rope to have com- 
pletely hanged himself, though his intent was that he and his armorials 
should be only drawn and quartered. In order not to miss a chance he 
has copied from the printed dictionaries three coats of Squire, belonging 
to as many quite distinct families of that name. I need not trouble with 
his quarterings ; they will be judged by their sociates. I will deal with 
the coats of Squire. The squirrel sejant he places on a brass dated 1401; 
I can only trace it to 1569, when it was admitted to William Squire of 
Hanbury, Worcestershire, who was son of Thomas Squire of Westbury, 
Somersetshire, who was son of Thomas Squire of Croydon, Surrey. I 
need not say that the squirrel was a canting reference to the name, and 
that three squirrels were subsequently granted as a quartering for the 
name. 

‘On his brass of 1541 he gives the coat of a chevron engrailed between 
swans’ heads erased at the neck. This was not in existence till forty 
years after that date, when it was granted by Cooke (Clarenceux) to 
William Squire of London, to whose descendants it was admitted at the 
Visitation of Bedfordshire in 1684. 

‘On his brass dated 1521 he places this coat and another entered to 
the name, being the swans’ heads without the chevron; but what was an 
anachronism in 1541 was more so in 1521. 

‘In 1684 a family of Squire of Elm, in the Isle of Ely, entered their 
pedigree of four generations. They proved from a Thomas Squire of 
Hinxford in Hertfordshire, and produced a modern seal of the arms 
granted in 1581, but of which the Visiting Herald notes that there was 
‘ nothing to be found in Hertfordshire to which he referred.’ These were 
eastern-county people ; and in the printed books I find the name at Great 
Massingham in Norfolk, and Felstead in Essex. It is also common in 
Yorkshire ; but the better-positioned and arms-bearing Squires seem all 
to have been connected with the western and southern counties. 


‘SrepHen Tucker, Somerset Herald. 
‘6 Aug. 1886.’ 


Among these family collections I find a paragraph about an Edward 
Squire who is said to have been hanged and quartered ‘ by the artfulness 
of the Jesuits,’ 1598. This is a wholly different story from that told by 
William Squire to Carlyle (p. 339), where this William Squire is made 
out to have been a Jesuit. 

But the culminating point of absurdity is reached with the finale : 

The old Saying of the family.— 
Who doeth hurt to a Squire 
Will sure to put his fist in fire 
Lett them alone they will lett you 
Touch them and God will make you [t}rue. 
Ex MS. Peterboro. 


If we can swallow this we can swallow anything. We can then be 
guilty of the puerility of believing : (1) that Squire in his idle moments had 


3c2 
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executed on his last letter a rude drawing of a pen and a sword, with the 
words, ‘ Ten to one the feather beats the iron’! (2) that two hundred years 
after the event the secret shall be known that Cromwell’s body was taken 
up and buried under an ash tree in Naseby field, and that ‘a hot cavalier’s 
head’ was placed where Cromwell’s should have been ; (8) that it should 
be known only to the Squire family that Cromwell marched into Peter- 
borough cathedral, bundling out canons &c. and preaching in armour ; 
(4) that Squire’s ancestor went over to Hoiland, and met a mysterious 
man (supposed to be the stadtholder) on the quay, and that the minutest 
detail of how the man took snuff ‘with an air’ before ‘elegant ladies’ 
would be handed down vivé voce for two hundred years; (5) that Cromwell 
and Squire had ‘pipes and ale’ together at Oundle; (6) that Cromwell 
had a French valet; (7) that royalist treason-letters were found in the 
pocket of a pugilistic miller; (8) that Henry Cromwell’s amouwrette pro- 
voked the Protector to rage and say, ‘Man, man, I could find in my 
heart to shoot thee down for such a feat,’ but that such rage was checked 
(how likely!) by an intimation that Squire too carried pistols; (9) that 
—but surely one need not go into detail about the thirty pieces of silver 
--the medal—the Barbary corsairs—the silver plunder still hid in 
Whittlesea Mere. Why, the whole story is mere midsummer madness! 
How, when, where, and by whom could such loose gossip have been pre- 
served ? 


So far I had written and was about to send my papers to the printers, 
when it was reserved for the Rev. J. R. Lunn (who had already expressed 
an adverse opinion as to the genuineness of the brass inscriptions) to 
finally prick the bladder, by discovering that the French inscription pur- 
porting to be to ‘Thomas Squire de Squierre,’ is nothing more nor less 
than a verbatim transcript—dates and all—of the brass to Sir Thomas 
Braunstone, constable of the castle of Wisbech, who died on 27 May 
1401 (the very day ascribed to the imaginary Thomas Squire). An 
engraving of this brass is to be found at p. 67 of Lyson’s ‘ Magna 
Britannia’ (Camb.), a copy of which was added to the Norwich Library 
in June 1823, and consequently accessible to William Squire. I really 
hope this will satisfy the champions of the Squire papers, for if it does 
not I do not think anything will. Water Rye. 


THE HANOVER PAPERS. 


Tue Hanover papers form part of the Stowe collection recently purchased 
from Lord Ashburnham by the trustees of the British Museum. They 
consist of a mass of correspondence ranging from 1695 to 1719, and are 
kept in rough leather covers, but are not yet completely catalogued. 
Occasionally the letters are copies of originals existing elsewhere ; but 
very few have been printed, except those chosen by Macpherson in 1775 
for his collection of ‘ Original Papers,’ dealing with the intrigues at St. 
Germains and Bar-le-Duc for the purpose of restoring the elder branch of 
the Stuarts. Macpherson it is true either transcribed or translated the 
most valuable of the Hanover papers, but enough remain unprinted to 
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justify the present attempt to show their historic importance. In the 
second volume of his ‘ History of Great Britain from the Restoration to 
the Accession of the House of Hanover,’ Macpherson also refers frequently 
to the Hanover papers, and this work, too, will be found useful as a guide 
through this maze of hidden information. 

Volume i. of the Hanover papers is entitled ‘ Princes,’ and contains 
holograph letters of William III, Louis XIV, Marlborough, the elector 
(George I), the princess Sophia, and many famous characters who fre- 
quented the court of Queen Anne. 

Volume ii. (‘ Strafford’) contains Lord Strafford’s private correspond- 
ence with the electress Sophia, and includes communications from the 
following persons: The earl of Halifax, never a waverer from the 
protestant cause; the duke of Ormond, apparently ready to make his 
peace with the elector; Harley, earl of Oxford; Mr. Francis Harcourt ; 
Mr. Secretary Bromley ; the earl of Rochester, leader of the tories; Sir 
Thomas Hanmer ; the earl of Stamford ; Dr. Hugh Chamberlen ; the earl 
of Peterborough ; Tenison, archbishop of Canterbury ; Lord Polwarth ; the 
duke of Buckingham, very much in favour with the Pretender; Sir 
William Dawes, the eloquent archbishop of York; and Lord Anglesey, 
with a foot in each camp, Jacobite and Hanoverian. 

Volume iii. (‘ Stair’) contains Lord Stair’s correspondence from 
France with the elector’s secretary Robethon, the abbé du Bois, Baron 
Bernstorff, and others, during the years 1715-1719. Lord Stair was so 
accomplished a diplomatist that he was mainly instrumental in foiling 
the pro-Jacobite schemes in France. He gained over an English Roman 
catholic priest named Strickland, who was one of the Pretender’s chap- 
lains. Hence he knew every project as it was devised, and was enabled to 
bring pressure on the regent Orleans when most required. The abbé du 
Bois was the minister who acted for France, and gave orders at Stair’s 
request for the Pretender’s retirement to Avignon in 1717. Lord Stair 
was equally happy in foiling the Spanish schemes of Cardinal Alberoni, 
probably the only diplomatic equal he encountered. 

Volumes iv. v. and vi. (‘Miscellaneous’) deal with the years 1692- 
1718. The writer has not yet been able to work completely through 
these. 

Volume vii. is headed ‘ Schiitz,’ and gives that minister’s account of 
his dealings with the whigs in England during 1713-1714, when he con- 
solidated the measures taken to supplant the tories who held office at the 
end of Queen Anne’s reign. 

Volume viii. (‘Bothmar’), 1712-1714. The duke of Marlborough 
figures largely here. There are also letters of interest from Mr. George 
Ridpath and M. Schrader. 

Volume ix. (‘ Bothmar [2] ’) contains letters received in London after 
the accession of George I, 1716-1717. 

Volume x. (‘ Rebelles’) contains letters and translations of letters 
into French from Jacobites and their sympathisers during 1717-1719. It 
is noticeable that Prince Eugene addressed James Edward at a critical 
moment of his career. Most of these letters were opened in the post 
abroad, and then found their way to Hanover. It seems, however, 
that the agents of Princess Sophia, and afterwards those of the elector, 
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were but ill informed of what was going on first at St. Germains and 
then at Bar-le-Duc, where the Pretender lived under the duke of Lorraine’s 
protection, at the time of Queen Anne’s death. 

Volumes xi. and xii. contain both holograph and copied letters, some 
of which are to be met with elsewhere (for instance, one or two letters of 
Lord Bolingbroke, which are included in the Bolingbroke correspondence), 
but there are several copies as yet unprinted. It is stated in Mr. Astle’s 
notes that some of these were transcribed from Lord Hardwicke’s papers. 


The following notice of George I's secretary Robethon, in whose 
cabinet these documents were found, was probably compiled by Dr. 
O’Connor, once librarian at Stowe : 

‘M. Robethon was of a French refugee family. He became private 
secretary to King William III and was employed by the duke of Zell in 
the same capacity. He was then appointed confidential secretary to the 
electoral prince of Hanover, afterwards George I. This private inter- 
course gave him considerable ascendancy over his master; and being a 
man of address, great knowledge of mankind, and well acquainted with 
the leading members in both houses of parliament in England, he was 
enabled to act a conspicuous part. His situation with the king rendered 
him presumptuous and insolent. His necessities were great and his 
venality notorious, both Townsend and Walpole reprobating it. Conse- 
quently he became their inveterate enemy, jealously promoting the views 
of Sunderland. He was the most intriguing person of all the Hanoverian 
junto, which also comprised Count Berensdorff, Baron Bothmar, Baron 
Schultz, and the Hanoverian ladies.’ 

The secretary's son, Colonel Robethon, was a very dissipated cha- 
racter, and his effects were sold under an execution in 1752, when a Mr. 
Duane bought these volumes. He left them with his library to his rela- 
tion, Mr. Michael Bray of Wimbledon, after whose decease they were 
purchased by Mr. Thomas Astle,! who was keeper of the records in the 
Tower, a trustee of the British Museum, and a well-known writer on 
antiquarian subjects in the Gentleman’s Magazine. His manuscript 
library at Battersea Rise exceeded that of any private gentleman in 
England ; and when he died at the age of sixty- -eight, in 1803, his manu- 
scripts and Anglo-Saxon charters were purchased, subject to certain con- 
ditions, by the marquess of Buckingham and deposited at Stowe, where 
a room was fitted up in the Gothic style for their reception. 


After this sketch of the contents of the Hanover papers and of the 
history of the collection, we turn to the persons with whom they are 
concerned, 

When Count Bernstorff, the minister whom George I consulted in his 
affairs, arrived in England, he was anxious to increase his consequence 
and improve his fortune. He intrigued against the English ministry, 
and was afterwards disgraced by the influence of Townshend.? Lord 

' The original letters and papers, in the second volume, relative to the earl of 
Clarendon’s negotiations at the court of Hanover, in 1714, were purchased by Mr. 
Thomas Astle at the sale of the earl of Clarendon’s papers by Baker and Leigh. 


? Dr. O’Connor’s account in the Hanover papers. Compare Coxe, Life of Walpole, 
vol, i. p. 83. 
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Clarendon in a letter from Hanover, written in August 1714, says Bern- 
storff was governed by Robethon, whom the British envoy ‘thought as 
bad as bad could be’ (Hanover papers). 

Bothmar was the principal agent in England from the court of 
Hanover during the latter years of Queen Anne, and led the counsels of 
the Hanoverian junto. It was mainly owing to him that Lord Townshend 
was entrusted with the chief power, and became head of the whig ad- 
ministration after 1714. Bothmar was discontented and considered 
his services to Townshend ill requited. Of Townshend himself no 
letters seem to have reached Robethon. 

Baron Schiitz, the Hanoverian minister in London, was active in all 
the intrigues of the whigs, and was very adverse to the queen’s last 
ministry. He was forbidden the court on his application for the writ for 
bringing the electoral prince into England. He afterwards was a member 
of the German junto, who gave the English ministry much trouble.' 


The earliest date in the Hanover papers belongs to the year 1695. 
Six holograph letters from Louis XIV to Marshal Boufflers concerning 
the defence of Namur appear in this collection. They are dated 6 and 
9 July, 2, 3, 6, and 10 Aug. 1695. It will be remembered that in the 
summer of 1695 William III at the head of his allies threatened Namur. 
Louis writes from the Trianon, Versailles, showing an interest in the 
minutest details of the campaign, such as exploits of officers not of the 
highest rank. He had doubtless received intelligence concerning the 
local topography from Boufflers himself. But besides this he grasps 
the military situation in its entirety, and promises to send relief to the 
threatened city by creating a diversion elsewhere. He writes, 9 July: 
J’ay ordonné aw Marchal de Villeroy de faire une diversion considerable 
en Flandres pour empecher le prince d’Orange de se fortifier d’avantage. 
Louis also promises that Brussels shall be bombarded by Villeroy. The 
consequent destruction of 1,500 houses and many public buildings with 
attendant bloodshed and misery is well known, but until now we had 
only Villeroy’s word for the fact that Louis ordered the bombardment.? 
Louis’ statement to Boufflers runs as follows: Et vous powvez compter 
sur le bombardement de Bruxelles. Lord Macaulay probably never saw 
these Hanover papers, or he would have quoted the French king’s letter. 
Indeed except where Macpherson, writing in 1775, has extracted the 
letters of obvious value, the mass of the correspondence under considera- 
tion has never been utilised. Lord Stanhope, for instance, alludes fre- 
quently to Macpherson’s ‘ Original Papers’ but not to the Hanover papers 
themselves. 

We may ask ourselves how letters like these ever came into the pos- 
session of the authorities at Hanover. When, after marching from 
Brussels to Namur, as if to relieve the latter place, Villeroy thought 
better of the matter, and left Boufflers to a now inevitable surrender, 
William III arrested the French commander, to his great astonishment, 
as a hostage,’ and this because the enemy had failed to carry out an 


' O'Connor, whi supra. 
* Macaulay, vol. iv. p. 590; Rapin, vol. xiv. p. 235; Smollett, vol. i. p. 235. 
* Macaulay, vol. iv. p. 597. 
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exchange of prisoners at the lately captured cities of Dixmuyde and 
Deynse. Boufflers, not, as he conceived, responsible for the conduct 
of his compatriots, waxed wroth at being conveyed prisoner to Maestricht. 
Now as the forces of several German princes, Hanover amongst them, 
were present at Namur, it was probably then that Boufflers’ correspond- 
ence fell into their hands, although it is of course possible that they 
passed one by one into hostile custody. 

Most of the seventeenth century letters—and they are far from 
numerous—are written to M. Robethon. Among his correspondents we 
find names such as Pensionary Heinsius, Marshal Tallard, resting at the 
Hague after negotiating the Spanish partition treaty of 1698, and Lord 
Portland, William III’s representative at the negotiations. As we enter 
the eighteenth century, the allusions to affairs in England become more 
frequent. After the death of the young duke of Gloucester, 24 July 1700, 
and the recognition of the electress Sophia as heir to the English crown, 
Robethon’s cabinet becomes a veritable focus of gossip and intrigue. 
From the first, the Hanoverian agents teach their court not to put trust 
in any tory counsels, and we find M. d’Alonne, the ambassador of the 
princess Sophia at the Hague, telling Robethon that ‘the tory party in 
England simulate affection for the electress.’ M.d’Alonne has a com- 
patriot in London who observes events for the electoral family, and noting 
the fact of a powerful party acting in the Pretender’s interest, says on 
7 Nov. 1702: ‘ Wee are not much in paine for any attack that may be 
intended by some persons on the Bill of Succession, nor against the Bill 
for Toleration of Dissenters.’ 

After the accession of Queen Anne, and when war had broken out, 
several of Robethon’s correspondents were anxious for the termination of 
Charles XII’s contest with Augustus of Poland. It seems to have been 
thought that neither the genius of Marlborough—then just asserting 
itself—nor the determination of the emperor Joseph would effectually 
check Louis XIV so long as a bitter contest for pre-eminence in northern 
Europe threatened to detach a portion of the Germanic states from their 
alliance against France; and indeed neither Prussia nor Holland could 
observe such a struggle unmoved. For as Bentinck, writing from 
Hanover, where he was British representative, said in March 1703, 
‘There exists absolute necessity of re-establishing peace between the 
kings of Sweden and Poland.’ As is well known, these hopes were 
doomed to disappointment. 

Queen Anne was herself prepared to make sacrifices in order to keep 
the czar in good temper, as we may learn from an incident described 
in the Hanover papers. It appears that in 1706 the Russian ambassador, 
M. Mateof,' had been seized for a debt in London, and the czar had taken 
up his case warmly, so that the British government after two years’ cor- 


' Miss Strickland (Lives of the Queens of England, vol. xii. pp. 192, 193) and 
Mr. Hill Burton omit any mention of the procession at Moscow, which is described 
in Lord Whitworth’s manuscript letters, now in the British Museum. It is almost 
word for word the same as the present account. Owing to Peter the Great’s action, 
the legal position of ambassadors was defined in 1708, and their persons have been 
since held sacred. Mateof, or son of Matthew, is the name as written in Lord 
Whitworth’s letters. 
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respondence despatched a special embassy to Moscow, with Charles, Lord 
Whitworth, at its head, for the purpose of expressing regret at the occur- 
rence. Lord Whitworth, in a letter to Robethon, gives the following 
account of the ceremonial observed on this occasion : 

‘The Ambassador’s chariot was of gilt lined with green, the footcloth 
of the same richly layed and embroidered and drawn by six pyed horses. 

‘ Secondly, a handsome chariot painted red, and lined with gilt drawn 
by six black horses, and the harness trimmed with silver plates. 

‘ Thirdly a chariot very richly gilt lined with red velvet trimmed with 
silver lace, drawn with six black horses, their harness of very fine gilt, 
also twelve footmen in red liverys with broad gold galoons interwoven 
with green and white silk. 

‘ Fourthly four pages on horseback, their coats of fine scarlet richly laid 
with gold and silver, their sleeves of green brocade with gold and silver 
flowers. 

‘ The Czar’s coach of state where the Ambassador sat with the master 
of the ceremonies, his gentlemen of the horse riding by. The March past 
took near an hour and a half, and the streets [were] thronged with 
spectators. At his Excellency’s coming to the Castle the guard received 
him with drums beating, colours flying, the officers at the head with 
their swords drawn, and saluted with their hats. 

‘ The Czar received the Ambassador standing and expressed satisfac- 
tion that her Majesty had ordered reparation to be made. 

‘That his Majesty might very well [have] expected those people who 
had violated the law of nations in the person of his Ambassador should 
have been punished according to his desires, yet since that could not be 
by the defect of our former constitutions, his Majesty considering the 
concern the nation had shewn in the Act of Parliament and the honour 
her Majesty the Queen had done him by this embassy was willing to 
accept the satisfaction.’ 

It is worthy of notice that all the English merchants resident in 
Moscow were present at this ceremony. 

Most of the earlier letters from England are formal acknowledgments 
of the Hanoverian dynasty as representative of the protestant cause, and 
are chiefly interesting for the names of those who thus professed their 
fidelity to it. It is certainly remarkable to find many well-known 
Jacobites amongst them—Sir Thomas Hanmer, Mr. Secretary Bromley, 
the duke of Buckingham, and above all Lord Ormond. But in Queen 
Anne’s time we know that most public men endeavoured to make them- 
selves safe both at Hanover and St. Germains. The American colonies 
are, of course, full of loyalty to the electress, whose portrait Mr. John 
Chamberlayne, gentleman usher to Prince George of Denmark, presented 
to the city of Boston. Mr. Joseph Dudley, the governor, wrote accept- 
ing the gift, which, he says, shall be placed in the public library. 

In the volume marked ‘ Stair,’ which contains several letters of 
support from Edinburgh, there is but one opinion expressed: ‘ the nation 
fie. Seotland] was for the Pretender. Our affairs may improve,’ says 
Lord Stair, ‘but at present we are sore distressed.’ This view of the 
case was constantly expressed ; for instance, by Lord Polwarth, father of 
Bolingbroke’s friend, Lord Marchmont. The Hanover papers add new 
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testimony to the importance of the act of union in repressing Jacobite 
feeling in Scotland. 

There is a copied letter amongst the Hanover papers from Lord 
Bolingbroke to his friend Mr. Drummond, the banker at Amsterdam, 
relating to the dismissal from court of the duke of Marlborough, which 
deserves to be recorded : 


Lord Bolingbroke to Mr. Drummond, resident of Amsterdam. 


‘Whitehall: Jan. 23, 1710. 


. . . ‘As to the great man you mention I have wrote a few but plain 
words to your Pensionary. He was not received with the acclamations you 
heard of, and they are much mistaken that imagine that he can be 
upon any other bottom than that what the Queen pleased to put him. 

‘I daresay he is convinced by this time that he cannot lead either his 
mistress or any one else as he used to do. We shall send him over a 
subject ; take care you do not put royalty into his head again. 

‘Adieu. I am ever with the uttmost sincerity, 

‘Your most obedient servant, 
‘Henry Sr. Joun.’ 


Mr. John Chamberlayne, Prince George of Denmark’s major-domo, 
gives a list of supporters of the protestant cause. ‘Several of my friends 
and patrons, such as the archbishop of Canterbury, the earl of Halifax, 
the bishops of Salisbury, Lichfield, Lincoln, and Norwich, Chief Justice 
Parker, &c., of whom and many more it would be tedious to enumerate, 
never bowed the knee to Baal, or never will.’ 

Among the advocates of the Hanoverian succession in parliament was 
Jack Howe, member for Gloucestershire, who, although an adept in 
scurrilous language, had little to recommend him but parliamentary in- 
fluence.! His letters in the Hanover collection evince a determined 
fidelity to the electress. Other correspondents with the same avowed 
purpose are Peterborough, Galway, and Wharton. 

One of the most enthusiastic correspondents in the Hanover collection 
is Harley, afterwards earl of Oxford, who vies with Queen Anne’s maternal 
uncle Lord Rochester, leader of the tory party, in expressing devotion to her 
cause. Writing in English, because he says ‘ he knows the electress has 
an English heart,’ Harley rolls out sentence after sentence of common- 
place such as helps one to understand how he was by no means powerful 
as a speaker. Harley’s letters are mostly contained in Macpherson’s 
collection. 

With reference to the question of Harley’s intrigues with the court of 
St. Germains the Hanover papers confirm the view that, irritated by 
the hostility of foreign agents like Schiitz and Bothmar, both Anne 
and her ministry meditated a change in the succession, to be effected 
by parliamentary means if the Pretender would change his religion. 
It is probable, however, that no such position was taken up in England 
definitely, and that even after Oxford’s dismissal much would have 
depended on the success of Lord Clarendon’s mission to Hanover, 
details concerning which are given towards the close of this article. 


' Stanhope, Reign of Queen Anne, pp. 15 and 62. 
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The ministers are said to have asked him to dissemble his faith, but 
this would never have contented the queen, who, whatever else may be 
said of her, never veered in her staunch fidelity to the reformed church 
of England. Nevertheless her brother wrote with equal decision on the 
catholic side: ‘ They must not take it ill if I use the same liberty I allow 
to others to adhere to the religion which I in my conscience think the 
best,’ and, as he afterwards added, ‘ denied to none.’ ! 

The writing of George I is very cramped and at times difficult to 
decipher. He has two leading ideas: one, not to allow France and 
Spain to unite, and the other not to let Hanoverian coffers be unduly 
drawn upon by English adherents. Thus he writes to Marlborough from 
Hanover on 14 Dec. 1706: ‘I believe it very material to stipulate in the 
most solemn manner that neither the crown of Spain nor any of its 
dependencies can ever be possessed by a prince of the royal family of 
France, whether elder or younger, whether in a direct or collateral line.’ 

George accepted the guidance of his agents Bothmar and Schiitz, and 
looked to the whigs as friends, yet he would do little to consolidate 
a party in London by means of the bribery necessary to keep even the 
protestants from corresponding with the Pretender. Thus Robethon 
tells De Grote, his special envoy in London on 14 Jan. 1713, ‘ Such is 
the spirit of economy here, especially since the speedy return of our 
troops is looked for, that you must not expect the elector will put his 
hand to his pocket even for a master stroke of policy (cowp de partie).’ 
The reference is to the proposed measure of sending the Pretender out of 
France to Rome, and leaving the way clear for Hanoverian diplomacy. 
Probably the electoral prince thought his chance very problematical. 
He doubtless knew that Marlborough, and with him half the leading 
British statesmen, had made professions of attachment to his rival, and 
feared lest the Pretender turning protestant might even yet incline the 
English nation towards his interest. This fear finds frequent expression 
in the Hanover papers; otherwise we should be at a loss to account for 
such conduct as refusing De Grote’s travelling expenses from Hanover to 
London when he was employed on a special mission: ‘the elector,’ 
Robethon wrote on 8 Feb. 1718, ‘ refused to give a penny.’ 

The uncertainty of the Hanoverian succession had for some years 
been strongly dwelt upon in the letters of a certain Sir Rowland Gwyn, 
whose compositions are numerous amidst the Hanover papers and seem 
to be all of one character. According to Gwyn the danger was im- 
minent, and the incoming tory ministers should be looked upon as 
antagonistic to the protestant interest. Gwyn, we may observe, had 
been dismissed from the position of page in the princess Anne’s house- 
hold, during the reign of William III, because he was then a Roman 
catholic, but the duchess of Marlborough secured him a pension, and he 
henceforth remained a subservient creature of the whig party, running 
after the great Sarah’s chair when she appeared in public.? In 1706 
Gwyn meddled in Anglo-Hanoverian politics so as to please neither 
whig nor tory; he wrote a letter to Lord Stamford concerning the invita- 
tion of Princess Sophia to England which, confused though its style was, 

! Macpherson’s Original Papers. 
2 Letters of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, p. 307 (1742). 
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nevertheless brought a prosecution on his head.'! Being thus in bad 
odour at home, he henceforth took up the réle of alarmist abroad, still re- 
maining the humble servant of the electoral family. He appears to 
have been really a trusted friend of the electress, and his letters between 
1708 and 1710 were carefully preserved at Hanover. The following may 
serve as specimens of his communications : 

‘I most humbly beg leave to prostrate my self at: y" Electorall High- 
nesses feet wishing y™ Electorall Highness a most happy new year and 
many of them. And that God Allmighty will pour upon your Electorall 
Highness a most happy new year and many of them. And that God 
Allmighty will pour down upon y* Electorall Highness & y* most serene 
House, all the Blessings that human nature is capable of. May y* life 
be ever happy, long and glorious, & may many nations and late posterity, 
bless, & praise God for having sent into the world so good a Prince to 
Protect & take care of them. 

‘May y* Family ever continue to seek what is for the glory of God, & 
the Common good of mankind. Hamburgh, Dec. 81, 1708.’ 

With reference to the tory majority in 1710 he writes : 

‘I believe that they have a house of Commons to their mind, but the 
question is whether they can govern them, when they are met, and 
restraine them from unreasonable demands yet the House of Lords will 
be a cheeque uppon them.’ 

The little court of Herrenhausen, thus alarmed, despatched Bothmar 
to London in the first week of November 1711. His fellow-traveller was 
no less a personage than the duke of Marlborough, fresh from perusing 
most implicatory assurances to the Pretender.? ‘ Peace,’ he had therein 
declared, ‘must certainly happen. The people stand in need of tran- 
quillity on both sides. The current of the Nation now seconds the 
views of the Minister. But peace and all that has been done, favour the 
cause of the King . . . neither Whigs or Tories can be depended upon, 
as parties.’ The prince who gives them most is their greatest favourite. 
In a somewhat different frame of mind he had written the following letter 
to Robethon, 18 Aug. 1710. The letter, a holograph, is in the Hanover 
collection : . 

‘Poor Mr. Cardonall [the duke’s secretary] being sick I must ask your 
pardon for writing in English but I’could not deffer any longer returning 
you my thanks for your obliging letter of the 5th and assuring you at 
the same time the satisfaction I take in the good choice of the Elector 
has made of Monsieur de Bothmar, our conjuncture in England it is very 
extraordinary, that it will requier not only his dilligence, but also his 
utmost prudence, I pray God everything may end for the best, but our 
dismall aspect seems rather favourable for France than for ourselves, 
I am with truth your most faithful friend and servant, MarLBorouGH.’ 

Bothmar by no means justified Marlborough’s good opinion, although 
the situation was quite as delicate as he expected. Bothmar proved to be 
a most injudicious agent, and, together with the other members of the so- 
called Hanoverian junto, made hasty judgments of men and things, which 
resulted in the future king George I, when in England, throwing all 


' Macpherson, Hist. of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 337. 
* Ibid. pp. 503, 504. Also Stwart Papers, 3 Nov. 1711. 
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his influence into the whig scale, thus prematurely alienating those 
who might otherwise have reconciled many influential people to his 
rule, but who, as it was, either held aloof, or corresponded with the 
Pretender. 

There is a remarkable series of letters written by Lord Strafford, one 
of the English plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, to the electress Sophia, which 
are preserved among the Hanover papers. Lord Strafford’s attainder 
early in the reign of George I has been generally understood to have been 
due to his connexion with Bolingbroke. But this assertion lacks proof. 
It is true that in May 1712, Strafford writes to his friend the electress, 
telling her how one Azzurini, an Italian, wrote a letter accusing him 
of receiving a letter from the Pretender. Bothmar sent Azzurini’s 
statement to the elector, and gave him money and ‘promise of 
becoming gentleman of the chamber to the elector, little knowing that 
Azzurini was himself an accredited agent of the Pretender, as is proved by 
his correspondence now in the British Museum. Strafford’s remonstrances 
however drove Azzurini out of England and into the Bastile. But of the 
charge against Lord Strafford not a word of confirmation has been 
found. 

Lord Strafford was a strong tory, and as such, finding Bothmar and 
Schiitz taking a line purely whiggish, reprobated a one-sided alien inter- 
ference in British politics. His letters are rambling, but not the less full 
of good sense. The electress, on the other hand, is both clear and con- 
cise in her statements, doubtful as to the future, and adverse to what she 
thought a premature peace. Thus her opinion was expressed in the 
following terms when first the negotiations commenced at Utrecht : 

Il me semble que l’Empereur y’est asses cavallierement traité. Autre 
fois ce n’etoit pas par le bon plaiser du Roi de France qu’on reconnoissoit 
V’Empéreur dans Empire, mais tout change dans le monde. Le dessein 
de la Reine etoit d’abbaisser le Roi de France, comme sa Majeste engaged 
tant de Princes a luis faire la guerre, et voila la France plus puissante 
que jamais. - 

Towards the close of the negotiations, on 13 Jan. 1713, Lord Straf- 
ford wrote to the electress : ‘ The minister of the four circles of the Empire 
has been with us, and has given us a memorial for the Queen complaining 
how ill they should be left without Strasburg. They were answered that 
their not having that town was to be attributed only to the fault of the 
Princes of the Empire, who none of them found their contingents but hired 
their troops to serve in Flanders, and when a proposition was made for a 
general cessation, which the allies being united might have obtained that 
place, they opposed it and for the sake of Prince Eugene would follow 
chimerical projects of new battles and sieges.’ 

As for the state of public opinion in England after the peace was con- 
cluded, Lord Strafford writes to the electress from the Hague on 24 July 
1713: ‘ Bless God I am born an Englishman in spite of all our feuds and 
divisions which as long as it does not come to a civil war is only a preserva- 
tive of our libertys. I believe it is pretty plain now we peace-makers shant 
be hanged at our return as we were threatened. For daily our countrymen 
grow more and more pleased with the peace. And how have we been 
made the dupes of others to pay their war.’ 
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Lord Strafford gives us, from time to time, pleasant pictures of the 
events which he witnessed during his official career; for instance, his 
account of life at Utrecht during the peace negotiations. The French 
plenipotentiaries came there after the dauphin and his son’s deaths, 
‘habited in long weepers ( plewreuses) while the taste of their apparel was 
the admiration of all.’ 

Lord Strafford must be credited with having gauged the strength of 
Louis XIV better than most of his contemporaries. He writes in April 
1718: ‘The Empire thinks of carrying on the war. If the Emperor be 
beaten, as there is a likelihood, in what condition would the Empire 
be? Where could the Emperor retire? The plague is at Vienna. All 
Hungary is ready to revolt.’ The writer further points out that the 
imperialists can expect no allies in Italy, where they were detested. The 
event proved the wisdom of his forecast. 

The peculiar value of the Hanover papers lies in the fact that (although 
England claims a first place in the minds of the electoral correspondents) 
they deal with European matters generally, at an important moment. 
Notwithstanding the paramount interest to English readers of such a 
crisis at home as preceded the peace of Utrecht, it is difficult even for 
them not to be attracted by notices of such a man as Charles XII of 
Sweden, who had escaped into Turkey after Pultowa, and was endeavour- 
ing to effect by diplomacy the ruin of a rival who had worsted him in the 
field. Mr. James Jeffreys, the English envoy at Bender, gives us a glimpse 
of the king in the midst of his misfortunes. Writing in 1711, he says: 
‘The King of Sweden is in perfect health and the wound he had received 
in his foot before the battle of Pultowa entirely cured; I cant but admire 
the great firmness and resolution his Majesty has shewd ever since he 
arrived to this place, having in his greatest misfortune and even when 
his affairs had the worst prospect, not made the least step unworthy of 
himself, but has treated these people as if he came to give assistance 
to them rather than to receive any from them. 

‘The Turkish army has been approaching this place ever since I came 
thither. I wish the Muscovites may not come before them, for I am now 
weary of travelling and have no great mind to go to Moscow.’ 

Mr. Jeffreys says it was difficult to estimate the real numbers of the 
Turkish forces. Many janissaries were expected—‘ they must doubtless 
be many because they move so slowly, and not having yet passed the 
streight of Constantinople will not be able to come up with the rest of 
the army this month.’ 

We learn that the allies accepted Charles’s word, and required no 
public declaration from him, when an international agreement was being 
contracted. It is worth noting that the Turks of 1711 called last of all 
on their Arabian and Egyptian contingents, who were useless through 
fatigue when they arrived. 

At this conjuncture Charles XII wrote himself to M. Palmquist, his 
envoy at the Hague, instructing him to address the allies with calm 
resolution : ' 

‘Being informed by your letters that our allies have at last resolved 


' The letter in the Hanover collection is a copy, and has been translated into 
English. 
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to fulfil their guarantees, and to procure us a reasonable peace with 
Denmark, provided we will assure them not to disturb or any way molest 
the tranquillity of the Empire: you are hereby ordered to lett them know, 
that tis not in our power to give them assurances of our not entering 
Saxony, because it will tend to our greatest prejudice, as having resolved 
never to recede from anything that the reasons of warr or our own interests 
require: for Sweden will need all the means that are in her power to 
humble King August especially since those who are bound by treaties 
to assist her will make not the least advances in her favour. 

‘As to a peace with Denmark we have already declared that we are 
not unwilling to agree to one with that crown, and we desire that the 
allys will make serious representations to Denmark concerning this point 
as becomes guarantees, for we insist upon that guaranty which the allys 
are obliged to perform without any condition, may be fulfilled without 
any delay.’ 

The Russians were outmanceuvred and surrounded in the following 
engagement, which is described by Mr. Jeffreys at greater length than 
our space allows. A treaty of peace was made between the sultan and the 
ezar, and one learns, with some amusement, that the Russians promised 
not even to have an ambassador at Constantinople, and that the czar 
undertook not to molest the Poles. The king of Sweden was to be 
allowed to return without hindrance to Sweden. On the other hand, 
Russian merchants were to trade with Constantinople. The Swedish 
minister was not present when this treaty was signed, and Charles XII, 
Mr. Jeffreys tells Robethon, was sorely indignant. 

‘He went to the Grand Vizir’s tent and reproached him for having 
excluded him out of the treaty, demanding whether he could answer 
what he had done to his master [the Sultan].’ 

The vizier’s answer, however, displeased the Swede, who turned his 
back upon the Turkish general. 

This situation is said to have been brought about by the empress 
Catherine, Peter’s wife. Later in the interview, however, Charles XII 
condescended to argue with his late ally’s commander-in-chief, telling 
him ‘if he would lend him 20 pieces of Cannon that without the loss 
of one man he engaged to deliver him the Czar with his whole army 
prisoners.’ The vizier, however, replied that ‘The peace was already 
concluded.’ 


Very few direct notices of Bolingbroke are to be found in the Hanover 
papers, but his great activity is nevertheless apparent. What his designs 
may have really been in the years 1713 and 1714 will probably remain 
an unsolved problem so long as the world lasts, but in the Hanover 
papers we find some help in difficult points. One thing is certain: the 
mutual accusations of Oxford and Bolingbroke, charging one another 
with favouring the exiles of Bar-le-Duc, alarmed the good people in 
Hanover, and led the elector, ill-informed of events in Lorraine, and 
misled by his own agents, to adopt harsh counsels of doubtful utility. 
Bolingbroke sent a formal assurance of his fidelity to the electress in 
October 1710, and received this reply from Robethon on the following 
17 Dec., a copy of which the latter preserved : 
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‘His Electoral Highness, who read it, has very expressly commanded 
me to thank you from him for the protestations which it contains of your 
zeal for the interest of his family, and to assure you that he is very 
sensible of this, and has a very great esteem and regard for you, knowing 
your capacity which renders you so deserving of the choice and confidence 
of the Queen.’ Robethon, however, significantly adds in conclusion that 
when Baron Bothmar returns to London all correspondence must pass 
through the medium of his hands. 

At Herrenhausen, Bolingbroke was in marked disfavour. There is 
ample evidence in these papers of the anxiety at this historic palace, but 
little to explain the cause. True, an account appears of the son of 
James II surrounded by protestants at Bar-le-Duc, Lord Middleton 
being the only Roman catholic. This fact is mentioned more than once, 
but meagre beyond belief is the intelligence in regard to the Pretender 
which filtered into Robethon’s cabinet. 

There is a guarded reference made by the electoral secretary to the duke 
of Hamilton, when in 1712 that nobleman absolutely asked the Pretender’s 
leave before accepting a mission from Queen Anne to Paris, which several 
authorities believe was concerted in order that the French government 
might be consulted as to the possibility of a Stuart restoration.! The 
duke, however, having killed Lord Mohun in a duel, was himself trea- 
cherously stabbed by that nobleman’s second, General Macartney, a 
violent whig. Robethon, in a letter to Baron de Grote, deprecates 
Macartney appearing in the electoral dominions, because as Lord Boling- 
broke had demanded his extradition there might ensue a possible em- 
broilment between England and Brunswick-Liineburg. 

Quite-late in the day, and but a short time before she died in 1714, 
the princess Sophia took measures to strengthen the claim which 
parliament had given her family to the British throne. She was in 
favour of sending her grandson to England as duke of Cambridge, and 
also made searching inquiries as to the question of the Pretender’s birth. 
The warming-pan story still had its votaries, and the truth must at all 
hazards be known. One Dr. Hugh Chamberlen, a London physician, 
employed by the court when at St. James’s, was consulted, and wrote 
an important and curious minute relating to events which, though they 
had happened twenty-six years before, still remained apparently fresh in 
his memory. He tells Robethon that on 9 June 1688 he was suddenly 
called away professionally to Chatham, and on his returning the following 
day a messenger summoned him in hot haste to St. James’s Palace.” 
There, he says, he found ‘a child newly born loose and undressed in 
Lady Powys’ lap and as I was told brought forth an hour before I came. 
I was not long in the chamber when the late Dr. Hamilton came and 
then Lord Arran. The Duchess of Monmouth having some time before 
sent for me, and having in the meantime gone to the Queen’s levy, left 
order I should waite for her graces return. She was pleased to make 
this return for her waiting, that she had been with her Majesty.’ The 


1 Macpherson, Hist. of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 577; Swift, Four last Years of 
Queen Anne’s Reign. 

2 Macaulay, Hist. vol. ii. p. 363. Burnet (Hist. of his own Times) asserts that 
Dr. Chamberlen was not called in. 
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evidence that the duchess proceeded to give was of a character to satisfy 
the medical mind, and its reproduction is unnecessary, as the facts stand 
recorded in the published accounts of the inquiry which ensued. Dr. 
Chamberlen concludes in words which must have satisfied the electress, 
‘I take the birth to be genuine, without artifice or disguise, so that I 
never since questioned it.’ Moreover he urged that being a ‘ notorious 
whig,’ he would never have been sent for if a supposititious child had 
been brought to St. James’s. The risk of discovery would have been too 
great. The outcome of this conversation was totally to discredit the 
warming-pan theory, which no official adherent of the house of Hanover 
adduced. 

Dr. Chamberlen continues, ‘ The King coming through the Park to 
St. James’ next morning, he was pleased to tell me that when he sent I 
was absent ; to which I humbly replied, more warning had been neces- 
sary, but he told me they were surprised, for the Queen expected to go a 
fortnight longer.’ James II and Dr. Chamberlen then entered into a 
general conversation on the subject of the birth of children, which it 
would be tedious to repeat here, unless for the curious admission made 
by the doctor that ‘he believed the science of medicine to be in its 
infancy.’ 

To quiet apprehensions at Hanover, Lord Oxford sent his brother, 
Mr. Thomas Harley, on a mission to the electoral court. He was the 
bearer of a letter from Mr. Secretary Bromley in the following terms: 
‘You are to observe to their Electoral Highnesses that their succession 
is built upon the most certain and solid foundation that anything of this 
nature is capable of, for they not only have the laws on their side, which 
are framed in as clear and strong terms as words can express, but also 
the inclinations of Her Majesty, and the oaths of her people, and Her 
Majesty has always considered this settlement as the only means to pre- 
serve our Holy Religion and to secure the peace and tranquillity of her 
subjects.’ 

Such strong assurances might well have contented men informed as 
to the affairs at the Pretender’s court and also acquainted with the British 
constitution. Schiitz, Robethon, and Bothmar, however, refused to be 
comforted, and a vague distrust continued to disturb the household at 
Herrenhausen.' Offers of support from men of position and influence were 
highly valued at Hanover about this time, while those written in English 
were immediately copied, duplicates remaining in Robethon’s cabinet. 
Thus we find that much satisfaction seems to have been felt when Lord 
Anglesey? and Sir William Dawes, archbishop of York, acknowledged 
themselves servants of the elector. The former had long hesitated, and 
the adherence of the archbishop doubtless possessed great weight.* 

It was to Archbishop Dawes that the queen about this time gave an 


' Macpherson has printed (Original Papers, ii. 638) the important letter in the 
Hanover collection in which it is stated that Thomas Harley showed the elector 


copies of Marlborough’s correspondence with the Pretender, which greatly impressed 
Bothmar. 


? Macpherson, Hist. of Great Britain, vol. ii. p. 628. 


* There is a notice of the archbishop in the Rev. J. H. Overton’s Life in the 
English Church, 1660-1714, p. 254. 
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express assurance of her attachment to the Hanoverian succession. Ina 
letter to the electress dated at Westminster, 27 April 1714, Mr. John 
Chamberlayne writes as follows : 

‘And perhaps Madam I should not have ventured to Trouble your 
Highness so soon upon this occasion only if the Archbishop of York (than 
whom there is no Man in England more Devoted to your interest) had 
not acquainted me in a private conversation this day, and allow’d me at the 
same time to inform your Highness that her Majesty sent for him very 
lately, and permitted him with great Liberty, and with that Candor and 
Sincerity that is natural to his Grace, to lay before her his thoughts of the 
People’s Fears and Jealousys concerning the Pretender, and the dangers 
to the succession so much apprehended (sic) by all good Protestants. 
And after that her Majesty had heard him with great Patience and 
Attention she was pleased to give him the most solemn Assurance of her 
sincere and unalterable Affection to your Highness and your most 
illustrious Family, and Resolutions of cultivating the same both by herself 
and her Ministers.’ 

Lord Oxford had unfortunately acted during this time with a duplicity 
equal to that which he had previously exercised as regards St. Germains. 
He told Robethon he should not be sorry to see a representative of the 
Brunswick-Liineburg family in England, while he secretly entered into 
negotiations with the whigs, telling them that he feared for the succession ; 
and yet simultaneously he strove to sustain himself with the terror- 
stricken queen by assuring her that Bolingbroke’s violence had led the 
elector to demand a writ for the electoral prince as duke of Cambridge.' 
While he undoubtedly did wish well to the elector, he yet added to the 
vague and probably unfounded alarms which were set afoot concerning 
the aims of his colleagues. The writ in question was asked for by 
Schiitz, 12 April 1714. 

Lord-chancellor Harcourt after seeing the queen wrote to this 
effect : 


‘Simr,— When you came to me yesterday, and told me, that by order of 
the Princess Sophia you demanded a writ of summons for the Duke of 
Cambridge, I let you know, that I thought % my duty to acquaint her 
Majesty therewith. 

‘I have accordingly laid this matter before the Queen, who was pleased 
to say, that not having received the last intimation of this demand from 
you, or in any other manner whatsoever, from the Court of Hanover, she 
could hardly persuade herself that you acted by direction from thence, 
that she therefore did not think fit to give me any other answer than 
this. 

‘The writ for the Duke of Cambridge was sealed of course when the 
writ of summons to all other peers were sealed, and lies ready to be 
delivered to you whenever you call for it. 

‘I am, Sir, your most humble servant, 
‘ Harcourt. C{hancellor]. 
‘A Mons. Schutz.’ 


On 4 May 1714 their electoral highnesses despatched jointly a long 
1 Macpherson, Hist. of Great Britain, vol. ii. pp. 641, 642. 
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memorial to Queen Anne, claiming that the Pretender should be driven 
out of Lorraine into Italy at all hazards, because his agents boasted, qu’il 
se prepare & faire incessamment sa descente dans le Monde de la Grande 
Bretagne, pendant que elle se trowvé degarnie de troupes et de flotes, ce 
qui est confirmé par divers avis de personnes qui ont eté depuis peu a Bas 
le Duc, qui ont ew part a la confiance du Pretendant et qui assurent qu’il 
se mettra bientét en chemin pour execute son entreprise et qu’il conte sur 
wn puissante secowrs etranger. The letter, which is too long for quota- 
tion, went on (in appearance at least) almost to demand a right of resi- 
dence for the electoral prince in England. 

The queen replied that any additional security their highnesses desired 
should be forthcoming, that the duke of Lorraine had been written to con- 
cerning removal of the Pretender from his domains ; but that it could not 
be imagined that she (the queen) had it in her power to prescribe where 
the Pretender should go, or by whom he should be received. Mr. Thomas 
Harley was also directed to say, that ‘ Correspondence with the Pretender 
being High Treason by law, Her Majesty would take care to have that law 
duly executed ;’° further, that a standing army in time of peace being con- 
trary to statute, it was impossible to strengthen the land forces ; but that 
so far from her fleet being short of its proper strength the queen could 
put more ships to sea than any other European sovereign. On the other 
hand she would share her cares with no prince, and the appearance of a 
foreigner was calculated to disturb public tranquillity. Granting titles to 
foreigners had made William III unpopular, and she would avoid so 
doing. 

The death of the electress, 8 June 1714, seemed to increase the anxiety 
of her adherents as to the English succession, and Robethon concurred 
with the almost fanatic Schiitz as to the necessity of sending a repre- 
sentative to London. The intrigues of Schiitz proving intolerable, that 
minister was dismissed from England, leaving a soreness between Queen 
Anne and her kinsman at Hanover. To heal this, if possible, but at the 
same time to impress upon Robethon and the court he served that the 
electoral prince must remain out of England during the queen’s life, the 
earl of Clarendon was sent on a mission which seems to have been 
scarcely rated at its due importance. 

Lord Clarendon’s mission was announced by the queen to the court of 
Hanover at the same time she wrote these letters, 19 June 1714; but the 
scheme was prepared in May, when his instructions were drawn up. He 
was to see one by one all the electoral family, and ‘inform them of our 
particular friendship for every branch of that serene house.’ Moreover, 
‘you shall during your stay endeavour as much as you can, to inform your- 
self, of the designs and intentions of that Court, particularly as they may 
concern our interest or have influence on the publick affairs at this 
juncture.’ One of the secretaries of state was to give further orders. 

Mr. Secretary Bromley’s letter is as follows : 


‘ Whitehall, 22nd June, 1714. 


‘My Lorp,—The Queen coveting nothing so much as that you may be 
able to conciliate a firm and entire friendship between her Majesty and the 


3n2 
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house of Hanover, I am commanded to acquaint your Lordship, that when 
you speak to the Elector upon her Majesty’s good disposition ; you are to 
let him understand she hopes it will meet with suitable returns. 

‘ Your Lordship will endeavour to satisfy the Elector the Queen has no 
intention, but to secure the Succession to her Crowns as by law established 
in the house of Hanover and is ready to do everything that may contribute 
to that end consistent with the safe and quiet possession of them during 
her own time. Her Majesty having been very sincere in the public declara- 
tions she has made, and in the assurances she has frequently given in 
favour of this succession ; she expects from the Elector he will speak freely 
on this subject, and particularly if he thinks he has reason to suspect 
designs are carrying on to disappoint it, that he will declare what founda- 
tion he has for such suspicion. 

‘And your Lordship will assure him he may depend that no person 
shall be continued in her Majesty’s service he has reasonable ground to 
imagine has other views, and if that can be made appear her Majesty will 
not fail to make examples of such persons. 

‘Upon your Lordship’s arrival at Hanover you will learn what resolu- 
tion that Court has taken about the Electoral Prince [the duke of Cam- 
bridge] coming hither, the demanding the writ for his sitting in Parliament 
having given an expectation it was soon intended. Your Lordship will 
find such resolution is either taken or suspended, or a resolution taken 
that he will not come over without her Majesty’s consent and invitation. 

‘If the resolution for his coming is taken or suspended your Lordship 
will represent to the Elector, the great uneasiness his coming hither at 
this time will give the Queen, how unreasonable it is, and that it may 
endanger the succession itself. 

‘It must make the Queen uneasy, as it will be thought to confirm 
a jealousy, maliciously and industriously spread of her Majesty’s want 
of sincerity and good inclination to the succession and as it will be 
understood to gratify those who desire, and there is cause to believe 
have solicited his coming over in opposition to her Majesty. It is un- 
reasonable because of the division among us, which his presence at this 
juncture will rather foment and increase than cbmpose and quiet. And 
it may endanger the succession as it will certainly cool the zeal of many 
well affected for it, who from their duty and regard for the Queen will be 
disgusted with everything that shall have the appearance of a contemp- 
tuous treatment of her Majesty and who will apprehend such a step to be 
a declaration for the Faction, and entering into the heats and extrava- 
gance of a party for whom they have so strong an aversion that they 
dread nothing more than their returning again into power. 

‘But if the resolution is taken that the Duke of Cambridge shall not 
come without the Queen’s consent and invitation, your Lordship will let 
the Elector know that this deference and respect to her Majesty will lay 
such an obligation on her as will entitle him to all the good efforts he 
can expect from it. 

‘ Upon the whole your Lordship will observe to the Elector, that as good 
use may be made of this accident, of this attempt to bring over the Duke 
of Cambridge in opposition to her Majesty, since the regards he shall 
shew to her Majesty on this occasion must necessarily create such a 
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friendship and good correspondence between her Majesty and him as must 
be very serviceable to their mutual interests. 
‘I am with all possible respect 
My Lord, 
‘Yr Lordship’s most humble & obedient servant 
‘'W. BroMtey.’ 


Queen Anne had previously written to the princess Sophia, to the 
elector, and to the electoral prince in the strongest terms. She con- 
sidered the project of sending the duke of Cambridge to England to be 
utterly out of reason—plus dangereux a la tranquillite de mes etats, au 
Droit de la succession dans votre ligne.' All three letters were des- 
patched simultaneously, and were to the same effect. 

Lord Clarendon reached the Hague, after experiencing some delay, 
17 July, and was in Hanover on the 31st. Shortly after his arrival 
he received the following letter from Mr. Secretary Bromley, dated 
27 July 1714: ‘I am directed to acquaint your Lordship that the Queen 
has removed my Lord Treasurer which your are to take notice of to the 
Elector, and at the same time to let him know that this domestick 
incident shall make no alteration with respect to public affairs. The 
Treasury will be put into commission.’ 

The Hanover papers in connexion with Lord Clarendon’s mission 
prove that, whatever their designs, Bolingbroke and his friends acted 
faithfully towards the house of Brunswick, and only desired to be secure 
from the confusion and possible bloodshed which the proposed advent of 
the electoral prince seemed likely to bring about. 

Lord Clarendon’s conduct of his mission afforded evidence that as 
envoy on a delicate errand he possessed both judgment and capacity. A 
delay of several days ensued after he had sent his credentials to the 
elector before an interview could be arranged. The king of Prussia was 
in close converse with his brother of Brunswick Liineburg, endeavouring 
to secure the elector’s concurrence in a partition of the Swedish territory 
of Charles XII. However, on 3 Aug. Baron Bernstorff explained the 
delay to Lord Clarendon, and assured him that, directly the king of Prussia 
had left, coaches should be in readiness to take the English representa- 
tive to Herrenhausen. This occurred on 7 Aug. when the elector not only 
received Lord Clarendon with cordiality, but soon put it beyond doubt 
that he intended to conform to her majesty’s desire in the matter of the 
duke of Cambridge residing in England. He told Lord Clarendon the 
idea had been popular with the late electress, but that in asking for the 
writ, Schiitz had acted without her cognisance and on his own responsi- 
bility. In fact, he threw his agent over altogether, a solution that 
could scarcely have been satisfactory to the whig party in England, who 
were so deeply involved in the scheme. The elector spoke thus plainly as to 
his own innocence, J’espere que la Reine n'a pas cru que cela y’est fait 
par mon ordre. Je vous assure cela a esté fait a mon insceu. 

Lord Clarendon formed the opinion that ‘The Prince knew little 
about the English Constitution, and seemed to think that he had been 
imposed on.’ As for the members of the Hanoverian junto, Lord Claren- 


' Letter to the Electoral Prince, 19 May 1714. 
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don adds, ‘ Berensdorf is governed by Robethon, who is as bad as bad can 
be ’—Lord Clarendon’s way of saying ‘ bound over to the whigs.’ 

Schiitz seems to have undergone a sort of banishment from court 
circles, for he was not allowed to approach Herrenhausen, and the brave 
words spoken in England by those allied for the purpose of bringing over 
the duke of Cambridge found no favour at Hanover. Policy may 
have dictated the total surrender, which the Hanover papers relating 
to these later negotiations prove to have been made. In fact, Lord 
Clarendon’s mission succeeded completely ; nor should it be forgotten 
that when all difficulties were thus cleared away, Lord Clarendon had 
not received the letter which Secretary Bromley had found it necessary to 
despatch 8 July, mentioning the seriousness of the state of Queen Anne’s 
health. M. Bernstorff made no demur to what Lord Clarendon told him 
on a subsequent occasion : ‘ It was the more necessary for the Elector to 
enter into an entire confidence with the Queen as the surest means to 
secure his interest against the Pretender.’ 

Such was the situation when, after a premonitory warning sent from 
St. James’s, the news of the queen’s death reached Hanover. On17 Aug. 
Lord Clarendon, seeking a fresh audience of the elector, communicated to 
him the fact ; to which George I replied that the account tallied with that 
which M. Robethon had received. Lord Clarendon then asked for in- 
structions, and was desired to stay in Hanover until the king set out for 
his English dominions. The Hanover papers tell us that no hitch 
or hesitation ensued, except as regards the king’s departure, which did 
not take place for seven weeks. 

When Lord Strafford heard of Queen Anne’s death he expressed 
devotion to George I, writing from the Hague on 20 Aug. 1714, ‘that 
he was anxious for the King’s arrival,’ and saying, ‘ that the “ Perigrin,” 
the best royal yacht available [in which he actually did embark], was 
awaiting him on the coast of Holland.’ 

A letter written to Lord Bolingbroke by Matthew Prior from Paris, 
which Robethon took with other papers to London, reveals the feelings of 
a tory diplomatist at this time : 


Mr. Prior, Paris, to Lord Bolingbroke, London. 


‘Paris: August 17,1714. 

‘My Lorp,—We remain still in the sad uncertitude or rather mortal 
apprehensions of what has happened, nor express, nor news having 
arrived here since last I writ to your Lordship. 

‘This Court and the King particularly seem under very sensible 
concern in this melancholy conjuncture. Upon the best enquiry I cannot 
find that any thing is acting for the Pretender. An express has gone to 
Lorraine from his Mother to acquaint him with the present case of the 
Queen of Great Britain as signified by D’Herville’s express to this Court. 

‘At this distance Iam from you and the light which I see matters 
from hence you will easily judge my Lord how much I am astonished at 
what has passed within these three weeks at London. What may 
pass there in three weeks more God above only knows. 

‘It is in such extraordinary conjunctures that one either requires or 
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needs ones friends, whilst you continue to act as you have hitherto done 
for the safety and honour of your country I will abandon you and life 
at the same time. Adieu, my Lord, God bless you, send me your instruc- 
tions, and believe that I will always execute them with zeal and truth, 
and that I am ever and inviolably, my Lord, yours, 

* M. Prior.’ ! 


Prior had written, Aug. 23, to Lord Clarendon at Hanover, promptly 
announcing the acknowledgment of George I as king of England both by 
France and Spain. Strafford, on the other hand, concludes his recently 
mentioned letter by blaming the duke of Marlborough for making a 
triumphant entry into the city so soon after Queen Anne’s death: ‘ Was 
it not base to trample on his Queen and benefactress’ ashes as he did to 
rejoice in her death and vye in popularity with the King his master ? 

‘His Majesty will find those who made the peace were not so much is 
ennemies as some would make him believe.’ 

Very different is the tone of Addison, who says to Robethon, dating 
from St. James’s on 4 Sept. : ‘ You will find a whole nation in the highest 
joy and thoroughly sensible of the great blessings which they promise 
themselves from his Majesty’s accession to the throne. 

‘The removal of Lord Bolingbroke has put a seasonable check to an 
interest that was making in many places for members in the next parlia- 
ment and was very much relished by the people who ascribe to him the 
decay of trade and public credit.’ 

Addison, writing as a whig and newly chosen secretary to the lords 
justices, may be forgiven for speaking of his party as the people. His 
political opponent and literary contemporary Prior took an equally narrow 
view. 


The last portion of the Hanover papers contains many copied letters 
as well as some originals. They take us into those times when, during 
the years 1716 and 1717, a triple alliance between England, France, and 
Holland aroused the jealousy of the empire to such an extent that Prince 
Eugene, the imperial commander, wrote three sympathetic letters to the 
Pretender at Avignon. The date of these communications, which are of 
a formal character, is 1717, when the prince was in Belgrade commanding 
against the Turks. 

Another letter concerning the exiled family is extremely curious and 
has not been printed. Cardinal Alberoni having revived Spain in 1718, 
and taken the Pretender under his protection, was forced somewhat pre- 
maturely into war with the members of the triple alliance. Hence the 
English fleet under Sir George Byng, carrying 1,400 guns, came into advan- 
tageous contact with the Spanish ships carrying only 1,284, off Messina. 
The Spanish fleet was nearly destroyed, a wing alone escaping under the 
command of an Irish officer, one Admiral George Cammock, who was 


’ When Prior went to Paris to reconcile the French to the peace of Utrecht, Lord 
Stamford wrote to Robethon: ‘ The distrust I believe it will be out of the power of Mr. 
Prior’s poetry or eloquence to allay; alas, poore man he is himself at low eb.’ 
Although a wreck as regards health and means, Prior lived on to 1721, having escaped 
impeachment in 1714, 
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under the Pretender’s direct orders.! Cammock escaped to Malta with 
his squadron. Afterwards Byng received a letter from Cammock, calling 
on him to take his fleet into Messina and, joining with that of Spain, sail 
towards England. After threatening him with divers penalties ordained 
of God and St. Paul, on the ground ‘ that whosoever resisteth the ordinance 
shall receive to himself Damnation,’ he adds, ‘a death-bed repentance will 
avail but little for without Restitution repentance availeth nothing.’ He 
must therefore restore the Pretender, whose appearance and character he 
thus describes : 

‘ As England has now at this time only a Cypher of a King and a sham 
pretending Prince of Wales, now Sir George give me leave to lay before 
you and that with truth the true character of yours and mine lawful 
master whom God preserve. 

‘ He is tall, slender, comely, the upper part of his face very much like 
Charles II, the lower part very much like the late Queen Mother, sharp, 
quick, Eye very perceptable, his Judgment extremely good on all subjects 
that are talked on. 

‘ He speaks as good English as if he had had his Education in Eng- 
land, he is well acquainted with the Laws of his Country and perfectly with 
Clarendon’s History and the manners of the people of England, whenever 
he talks of his Subjects it is with great compassion and affection for his 
poor deluded people. As to his natural dispositions he is affable, 
Courteous, kind, generous, brave, and of a forgiving temper, he has no 
desire of revenge to his worst of enemies on the contrary, for I have 
had the honour to hear him say at his table to the Duke of Ormond that 
he would forgive even Marlborough, Sunderland, Townsend and Stanhope, 
his greatest enemies if it should please God to restore him.’ 

Admiral Cammock proceeds to set forth the main object of his letter, 
and offers bribes all round if Sir George will only embrace the project in 
question : 

‘The King commands me to tell you that if you will bring into Messina 
or any port of Spain the majority of your fleet, so that it may be capable 
in conjunction with the Spanish fleet to beat the remainder of the 
Usurper’s fleet, that he will reward you with the same title as General 
Monk had for the restoring Charles II. And for the better maintaining 
the honour and dignity of Duke of Albemarle, his Majesty will give you 
one hundred thousand pounds sterling as his royal bounty, for which 
security the King of Spain will be guaranty, and furthermore First Lord of 
the Admiralty, or Admiral Commander and chief of his Majesty’s fleet, 
which of those two you will make choice of.’ 

Cammock goes on to promise each captain of the fleet who complies 
10,000/. sterling, making him also knight of a newly created order. As 
to the subaltern officers, they who gave proof of loyalty were to be pre- 
ferred according to merit. Able seamen and soldiers, on the other hand, 
were to be paid all arrears of wages due to them during the time they 
served the so-called usurping king, George I. 

This remarkable letter concludes, as it commenced, with mingled 
adulation and threatening. It is dated 14 Oct. 1718, and was apparently 





1 Mahon’s Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 315. 
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withheld until after the general action between the British and Spanish 
fleets off Messina, which resulted, as has been said, so disastrously to 
Spain. Cammock, escaping with his wing of the fleet, added a postscript 
to his letter at Valetta. 

There appears to have been a woollen trade between Spain and 
England, for Byng is told that the poor people will combine with whigs, 
tories, and those concerned in the wool manufactories against the man 
who destroyed the Spanish fleet, who, nevertheless, has yet a chance if he 
will consort with M. Patino, the Jacobite agent, under the cover of whom 
Cammock’s bribe was presented. 

Among other documents relating to this period is a humble address of 
the governor, council, and assembly of Jamaica, which reached George I 
on 23 Aug. 1717, congratulating the king on ‘ the happy effects of his 
wise and steady resolutions for securing his Kingdom against the danger 
of invasion from the Pretender’s Swedish abettor.’ The assumed Jacobite 
sympathies of Charles XII of Sweden were clearly believed even in the 
West Indies. The Jamaica governor and council then acknowledge his 
‘Majesty’s tenderness in sending ships of war to protect the West 
Indies from Pirates, when affairs at home and specially in the Sound 
required their presence.’ The document is signed by Peter Beckford, 
speaker. 

Lastly, we may notice a strange story told to Robethon about this 
time, of a Modenese assassin offering to poison the Pretender, but the 
motive does not transpire. The writer of the warning letter is one 
Davenant, whose letters are scattered amongst the Hanover series. 

Percy M. THORNTON. 
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Reviews of Books 


The First Century of Christianity. By Homersnam Cox, M.A. 
(London : Longmans, Green, & Co. 1886.) 


Mr. Cox’s object in this work is ‘to present in a popular and concise 
form an account of the church in the first century.’ He claims to have 
given a ‘mere compendium of the history of early christianity in as 
simple a form as possible,’ and he adds rather strangely that ‘ religious 
and doctrinal topics are scrupulously excluded.’ The attempt is praise- 
worthy, especially when it. is remembered that Mr. Cox’s studies have 
mainly lain in other directions, and that this volume is the fruit of the 
leisure of a busy life. And it is evident that he has taken great pains 
with his subject. He has gone to the original authorities, and has read 
them carefully, so that his readers will find a good deal of valuable 
material in the book, though much of it is shovelled in rather than 
thoroughly incorporated. Still it is good to give the ‘ general reader ’ 
some almost first-hand knowledge of Josephus and Eusebius. The book 
does not pretend to be original; but there is some independence in 
Mr. Cox’s manner of approaching the well-worn controversies of which 
his subject mainly consists. The chapter on Sunday is a fair specimen 
of this. 

Mr. Cox has not, however, succeeded in making his work a trust- 
worthy guide to the plain people for whom he writes. It is by no means 
necessary that a church historian should accept the conclusions of the 
latest critic on controverted points ; but he ought to know and to tell his 
readers that the points are controverted. This Mr. Cox too often fails 
to do. For instance, all that he has to tell us about the ‘enrolment’ 
mentioned by St. Luke is that Josephus’ account ‘substantially agrees 
with that given by St. Luke.’ He goes on to protest against the objec- 
tion of ‘some shallow writers,’ that it was improbable that Joseph should 
go up to Bethlehem, but says not a word of the grave difficulty as to the 
date of Quirinus’ governorship. So again, he asserts, without hinting at 
any difficulty, that St. Matthew’s gospel was originally written in Hebrew, 
and in a later passage quotes Jerome’s statement that he had seen the 
original, without;any reference to Jerome’s subsequent retractation, or at 
least hesitation as to the identification. Again, Mr. Cox is quite justi- 
fied in referring to the pastoral epistles in support of his view of episco- 
pacy ; but he ought to mention that many, and not only the most extreme 
critics, deny the Pauline authorship of these epistles. 

But these defects are not so serious as are the signs of incomplete 
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study with which the book abounds. Mr. Cox knows of the existence of 
the ddaxh, and, indeed, refers it to a very early date; but he does not 
quote it in his account of the ministry, nor as an authority on the earliest 
form of the eucharistic service. His account of the church in Jeru- 
salem immediately after Pentecost is rendered vague from his failure 
to point out the important difference between the attitude of the Phari- 
sees and of the Sadducees towards the church. He makes no reference 
to Bishop Lightfoot’s ‘Ignatius,’ or to any German works on early 
church history. And when he does employ a first-rate authority he 
should consult his fuller and not his short and popular treatise. Thus 
Mr. Cox quotes Dr. Westcott’s ‘ Bible in the Church ’ repeatedly, but has 
never apparently read his ‘ History of the Canon.’ And the remarkable 
statement that the word ‘canon’ is first applied to the christian scrip- 
tures by Tertullian, in the well-known passage about Hermas, is ex- 
plained by the fact that Messrs. Clark’s translator renders divino in- 
strumento ‘in the divine canon.’ But Mr. Cox’s use of the Bible is not 
more trustworthy than that of his later authorities. One instance must 
suffice. He refers to St. Paul’s visit to Jerusalem (Acts xi. 30), 
apparently thinking it was identical with that recorded in Acts ix. 26, 
when Barnabas introduced Saul to the apostles, and says, ‘ We are ex- 
pressly told that this visit of St. Paul was a duty or service,’ i.e. a duty 
owing to the bishop of Jerusalem as the head of the whole church. It is, 
of course, clear that the two visits were totally distinct, and that the 
dcaxovia of Acts xii. 25 meant the administration of the alms sent from 
Antioch to Jerusalem, and implied no recognition of St. James’s primacy, 
which rests on a much securer foundation than this confused misinterpreta- 
tion of a very clear passage. Examples of Mr. Cox’s hastiness and in- 
completeness might be multiplied; but these are enough to show that the 
book, however laborious, is not one to be recommended to the ‘ general 
reader.’ A. T. Ly?TTEtton. 


Geschichte des ostrémischen Reiches unter den Kaisern Arcadius und 
Theodosius II. Von Dr. ALBERT GULDENPENNING. (Halle, 1885.) 


Tus is a sequel to the history of Theodosius issued in 1878 by Drs. 
Guldenpenning and Ifland, and brings down the narrative to the death of 
Theodosius II in 450. We cannot but regret that the limit was not 
placed a few years later. Marcian belongs to the Theodosian age, for 
most of its great movements came to a crisis during his reign. The 
council of Chalcedon, the battle of the nations and the death of Attila, 
the murder of Aetius and the Vandal sack of Rome, form a natural break 
in the middle of the fifth century. Another period begins with Leo the 
Thracian in 457. Thus Dr. Guldenpenning sadly mutilates his narrative 
by stopping short at 450, which is quite a secondary date. 

Apart from this unfortunate ending, there is little room for criticism. 
We have no brilliant story here, but a clear narrative put together with 
admirable care from scattered and fragmentary sources. As far as con- 
cerns the east, it is a very prosaic period. The reign of Arcadius is an 
ignoble beginning, the rule of Chrysaphius a disgraceful ending. These 
we know well from Chrysostom and Priscus; but we have only scanty 
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accounts of the firmer government of Anthemius and Pulcheria, the 
resolute and earnest girl who ruled the east in her sixteenth year. The 
revolt of Gaénas is the only great crisis of the eastern empire which falls 
within our period ; and here our author is at his best, pointing out its full 
significance as deciding that the Goths were not to be masters at Con- 
stantinople. 

Upon the whole, it is a difficult task well performed, and may fairly 
claim a lasting place in our historical literature. H. M. G. 


Le Gilde Inglesi. Studio storico del Dott. G. B. Sanviont. 
Firenze, 1888. 8vo. 


Tue history of gilds appeals to a wide range of sympathies—to the poli- 
tical economist investigating the annals of labour and commerce, to the 
jurist seeking to penetrate the gloom enveloping the inception of civic 
incorporation, to the sociologist and general historian, interested in the 
social classes and municipal institutions of the past. The study of the 
subject in England, though not wholly neglected, has been characterised 
by a lamentable want of critical discernment, and some of its most im- 
portant phases have never been investigated. A satisfactory review of 
the most recent work on English gilds cannot be given without a careful 
examination of its predecessors, especially the essay of Brentano.' 

The following are the salient points of Brentano’s theory. The 
essence of the gild, the germ from which in later times it developed, 
already exists in the heathen sacrificial feasts, especially the family 
banquets, of the north (pp. Ixviii-lxix, Ixxiv). ‘The family appears as 
the original and pattern type, after which all the later gilds were 
formed ;’ the latter are in fact derived from the former (pp. lxx, lxxx). 
‘ After the German tribes had settled in fixed abodes, the families dwell- 
ing in a certain district united themselves into common sacrificial as- 
semblies. . . . When Christianity, together with its religious fraternities, 
came to the north, the latter amalgamated with the heathen sacrificial 
societies which they found there, and from this arose the religious gilds 
of the middle ages’ (p. Ixxxi). England is their birthplace (pp. lvii, 
x¢vili, exevill). When the family could no longer afford legal protection 
against the encroachments of the magnates, ‘ unions of artificial-family 
members were formed for that purpose, as the state was not able to afford 
the needful help.’ Thus originated frith gilds, ‘in direct imitation of the 
family’ (pp. lxxx, Ixxiv-lxxix). ‘The whole body of full citizens, that 
is, of the possessors of portions of the town-lands of a certain value, 
the civitas, united itself everywhere into one gild, conviviwm conju- 
ratwm; the citizens and the gild became identical ; and what was gild- 
law became the law of the town’ (p. xciii). From this frith gild or town 
gild emanated the municipal constitution (pp. Ixxi, Ixxvi). ‘As the 
towns flourished and increased in well-being, material differences in pro- 
perty must have arisen among the full citizens. . . . This led to the 
closing of the old gild which hitherto had existed alone in a town, by the 

' Brentano’s essay is prefixed to Toulmin Smith’s English Gilds, 1870, and also ap- 


peared separately (London, 1870, 8vo) ; and in German, Die Arbeitergilden der Gegenwart. 
Erster Band. Zur Geschichte der englischen Gewerkvereine (Leipzig, 1871, 8vo). 
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side of which others then formed themselves with the same or similar 
ends’ (pp. xcvi-xevii). Collisions between these new bodies and the old 
fraternity finally led to their fusion into one gild, which thenceforth 
governed the town and was the base of the later burghal constitution 
(pp. xcix, ev). ‘The sooner a town became chiefly a commercial place, 
the sooner did the gild there take the character of a merchant-gild,’ for 
example, London in Anglo-Saxon times (pp. xciii, evi). Craftsmen were 
originally admitted to the merchant gild, but as the members of the 
latter grew richer, they excluded the former from their fraternity and 
oppressed them (pp. cvii-cviii). These aggressions gave rise to the for- 
mation of craft gilds (p. exv), between which and the gild merchant a 
long struggle took place in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. ‘In 
the time of King Henry VI the victory of the crafts was general in 
England’ (p. exii). The overthrow of the craft gilds was due to the rise 
of large capital and its investment in manufacture (p. clxiii). The new 
factory system caused the old regulations of trade by the craft gilds, and 
by the 5th Elizabeth, c. 4, to fall into desuetude, much to the detriment of 
small masters and workmen. ‘As soon as the disorganisation spread 
and the gravest abuses became general, whilst a prospect of the main- 
tenance of order by the state disappeared, the workmen formed their 
trade unions against the aggressions of the then rising manufacturing 
lords, as in earlier times the old freemen formed their frith gilds against 
the tyranny of medieval magnates, and the free handicraftsmen their 
craft gilds against the aggressions of the old burghers’ (p. exev). 

Brentano does not refute the arguments of Wilda and Hartwig against 
the derivation of the earliest gilds from the sacrificial assemblies of the 
north. Their view that the germ must be sought in the religious element 
introduced by Christianity is more plausible. Nor can we adopt without 
reservation Brentano’s theory that gilds emanated from the family. The 
truth is that when the old kin-bond (the maegth) dissolved, various new 
institutions arose in the course of time to take its place and to supply 
new wants—the mark, the town, the lord with his dependents, the gild, 
monastic bodies, knighthood, &c., and above them all the state. The 
dissolution of the maegth was the occasion, not the cause, of the new 
order of things. We find striking resemblances to the family, much fra- 
ternal solidarity, &c., not merely in the gild but also in the mark community, 
the lordship’s household, monasticism,’ and knighthood; and one may 
derive the latter from the family with as much reason as Brentano does 
the former. 

More unfounded still is his assumption that England is the birth- 
place of gilds. It is difficult to reconcile this view with his derivation of 
gilds from the banquets of the north and from the family. As the bond 
between kinsmen was more enduring in England than on the continent, 
one must infer that, according to Brentano’s own theory, gilds would 
appear there earlier than in England. Their prevalence on this island in 
Anglo-Saxon times has been much exaggerated. It is doubtful whether 
the Gegildan of the laws of Ine and Alfred were real gild-brethren. 

1 Even the word familia was applied to the lord’s dependants and to the 


monastic community. See Ducange, Glossarium (Henschel’s edition), under 
familia. ; 
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The presence of the root ‘ gild,’ which has a threefold signification,' does 
not necessarily imply the existence of such a fraternity. Indisputable 
mention of gilds appears on the continent sooner than in England.? 
True the oldest detailed statutes of these societies happen to come from 
England, where more toleration was accorded them, but this does not 
prove that they originated here. 

As to the finely spun theory with regard to the origin of the frith gild 
in the encroachments of great proprietors and its union with new rival 
fraternities, we are asked to accept it wholly on faith. Brentano can 
give not a single instance of an Anglo-Saxon frith gild oppressed by rich 
magnates. Indeed, the term occurs only in one instance, that of London, 
and then we may translate it frith gildmen instead of frith gilds. What- 
ever these frith-gegyldum of the ‘ Judicia Civitatis Lundonie# ’ may have 
been, there is no indication of a struggle between them, nothing is said 
of the amalgamation of various frith gilds into one, and no trace of 
them ever appears again in the history of London. The other example 
given by Brentano is that of Berwick-in the years 1283, 1284. But the 
Berwick statutes belong to the history of Scotland, where the general 
development of gilds diverged very much from that of England; and the 
union of fraternities at Berwick may have been an isolated, adventitious 
phenomenon. Then, too, minds unaccustomed to aérial gyrations shrink 
from making the awful leap over the chasm of three and a half centuries 
separating the cases of London and Berwick. In the same connexion 
(e.g. p. xcix) our dauntless guide emphasises the identity of the Anglo- 
Saxon gild and town, gild-law and town-law, and the evolution of the 
latter from the former, but we look in vain for proofs. Positive asser- 
tions regarding such an important question can by no means be accepted, 
and ought not to be made, without good documentary evidence to support 
them. 

Concerning the influence of gilds in Anglo-Saxon times, there will 
probably always be great divergence of opinion on account of the meagre- 
ness of the sources. But data enough for their history in the Norman 
period can be found, if one will but assiduously search. That Brentano 
has not done this, is evident from his want of knowledge regarding the 
gild merchant and the crafts. The momentous struggle between the 
merchants and craftsmen, to which he ascribes the inception of craft 
gilds, never took place in England, or was such an isolated, impotent 
phenomenon that it does not come to light in local records. A contest of 
this sort could scarcely have occurred in a country where royalty ruled 
with so strong a hand. Moreover, though the crafts attained great 
influence, and constituted an integral part of the common council in some 
boroughs, especially in the larger towns of the north, such as York, New- 
castle, and Carlisle, there was never a domination of this element in the 
English municipal constitution, such as according to Brentano resulted 
from a victory over the gild merchant. The crafts in England were always 
controlled by the general town authorities, they never secured the political 


1 The Latin equivalents are sacrificiwm or adoratio, tributwm and societas. 
Schmid, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, Glossary (Berlin, 1858). 

? Authorities for these statements are given in my Gilda Mercatoria (Gittingen, 
1883), pp. 9, 17-19, 91, 92. 
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power and independence of the German Ziinfte or Flemish ‘corpora- 
tions.’' Brentano has much to say about what occurred on the continent, 
where the burghal development was very different from that of England ; 
furthermore he instances London, where the gild merchant is never 
mentioned, and where the development was decidedly aristocratic ; and 
he adds the case of the tailors of Exeter, where likewise nothing is said 
in this connexion of the gild merchant and where the victory remained 
with the civic authorities. Notwithstanding such paucity of evidence, 
and the patent facts showing the untenability of his dictum, no earnest 
protest has ever been made in England? against the acceptance of the 
latter, historian after historian having regaled the public with Brentano’s 
dramatic tale of the great conflict between the gild merchant and the 
crafts. 

In the chapter devoted to the gild merchant we look in vain for in- 
formation concerning the nature of that important institution. The only 
sources mentioned for England are, Wilda, Madox, and Smith’s ‘ English 
Gilds,’ which contain very meagre data for the study of the subject. The 
truth is that we do not find any traces of it until soon after the Norman 
Conquest, and then it is an organism having distinct functions in the 
burghal polity, identical neither with the whole civitas nor with the 
ruling body of the latter 3—a strong argument, by the way, against the de- 
rivation of the town constitution from the gild. The crafts, too, had their 
distinct functions to perform, and though we meet with isolated disputes 
between them and the town authorities, such as that at Exeter, and quite 
frequently with attempts of the rich to over-talliage ‘ the lesser folk,’ it is 
probable that not a single instance can be cited of a conflict between the 
gild merchant as such and the crafts. The development in England 
was in fact just the reverse of that portrayed by Brentano; it was from 
government by a democratic burghal community to the exclusive sway of 
a narrow, aristocratic ‘ select body.’ This is the great municipal revolu- 
tion that took place here, for the most part silently and gradually, from 
the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries. We must, however, emphasise 
the fact that in the burghs of Scotland during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries there really was a bitter struggle between the gild merchant and 
the crafts,‘ but,as has already been intimated, the municipal history of 
Scotland approaches more nearly that of the continent than that of 
England.° 

In his exposition of the internal organisation of English craft gilds, 
Brentano deduces too much from the history of London, which differed 


1 English Gilds, 379-409 ; Seyer, Bristol, ii. 268; Ochenkowski, England’s wirth- 
schaftliche Entwickelung am Ausgange des Mittelalters (Jena, 1879), pp. 79-85. 

2 A strong protest was made by Ochenkowski, pp. 58-62. For the early history of 
English crafts, he is far more reliable than Brentano, 

8 Gilda Mercatoria, pp. 32, 47, 56-64. 

4 Acts of Parl. of Scotl. 1584, c. 25, vol. iii, 360-364 ; Kennedy, Annals of Aberdeen, 
ii. 219, 220; Cosmo Innes, Ancient Laws and Customs of Burghs of Scotl. p. xlvii; 
McDowall, Dumfries (edition of 1873), pp. 131, 132. 

5 As late as 1593 the gild merchant of Scotch boroughs was regulated after the 
model of continental towns, ‘ according to the lovable forme of jugement vsit in all 
the guid townis of France and Flanderis, quair burses are erected and constitute, and 
speciallie in Paris, Rowen, Burdeaulx, Rochell.’ Acts of Parl. of Scotl. vol. iv. 30. 
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in many respects from that of other English towns. In the chapter on 
trades-unions he stands on firmer ground. He here goes to the proper 
sources for his statement of fact, and what he says on the subject merits 
careful consideration. 

Dr. Salvioni, in his ‘ Gilde Inglesi,’ has adopted most of Brentano’s 
views, but presents them less incisively and less emphatically than the 
latter. Here and there he even ventures to differ with Brentano,' who, 
nevertheless, is evidently his main source. More than one-third of the 
book (pp. 84-69) is devoted to a careful analysis of the statutes contained 
in Smith’s ‘ English Gilds,’ and this is certainly the most valuable portion 
of the work. On p. 87 he states, that in studying this interesting topic 
so intimately connected with the civil, social, and economical history of 
England, his object was merely ‘to render familiar to Italian students 
certain materials, researches, and results obtained elsewhere,’ in the hope 
that interest in similar investigations might thereby be awakened in Italy. 
This object he has accomplished in a satisfactory manner. He concludes 
with a comparison between English and Venetian gilds (pp. 87-90). 
Though he has repeated many of Brentano’s errors, it must be said to 
his credit that he has followed the latter less servilely than many writers 
to whom the sources were more accessible. 

The history of English gilds is yet to be written. Such important 
questions as the relation of the crafts to the town authorities, and the 
influence of these and other gilds upon the growth of the burghal consti- 
tution, have never yet been the object of comprehensive study, though 
materials in abundance to elucidate the same are to be found in town 
archives and in printed local histories. Let fundamental data evolved by 
patient investigation replace the various imaginary revolutionary struggles 
and other airy abstractions of men lacking industry, time, ability, or in- 
clination to exploit the sources. Cuartes Gross. 


Die Anftinge des Minoritenordens und der Bussbriiderschaften. 
Von Kart Miuuer. (Freiburg: B. Mohr, 1885.) 


Tue order of St. Francis was one of the most important factors in the 
spiritual development of the middle ages, yet only of late has its inner 
history received from students the attention which it deserves. That 
inner history must be thoroughly investigated if we are to understand the 
causes of much that stirred the religious heart of Europe to its deepest 
recesses and led to consequences of no little political moment. As an 
evidence of the awakened interest felt in this indispensable investigation, 
we welcome Professor Miiller’s volume, in which he has subjected to a 
searching analysis the scanty materials relating to the humble origin of 
the great Franciscan movement. The first volume of the ‘ Analecta 
Franciscana,’ recently issued by the brethren of Quaracchi, is a contribu- 
tion of further material for the same object, which it may be hoped will 
be continued without interruption. In the ‘ Archiv fiir Litteratur- und 
Kirchengeschichte’ father Denifle has recently printed, with a most 


1 For example he rejects (p. 16) the assumption that England is the birthplace of 
gilds. 
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interesting commentary, the protocol of the commission of Anagni which 
in 1255 condemned the ‘ Everlasting Gospel,’ and Franz Ehrle has pub- 
lished many documents essential to the comprehension of the spiritual- 
istic schism in the order, including the ‘ Historia Tribulationum,’ to the 
importance of which Professor Tocco of Florence had called attention last 
year in his ‘ L’ Eresia nel Medio Evo.’ In fact, quite a controversy has 
sprung up between the two German savants and the Italian concerning 
the authorship of the ‘Evangelium Aternum’ and of the ‘ Historia 
Tribulationum,’ which renders the ‘ Archivio Storico Italiano ’ interest- 
ing reading for those who recognise the import of these side-lights of 
history. Franz Ehrle moreover promises at an early day a study devoted 
to Pierre Jean Olivi, the apostle of the Spirituals of Languedoc, which 
cannot fail to elucidate one of the darkest chapters in the chronicles of 
religious persecution. 

In dealing with Professor Miiller’s interesting work I will only call 
attention to two points which illustrate how antagonistic was the de- 
velopment of the order to its original design. At first the brethren were 
ordered to support themselves in their several callings and handi- 
crafts, to retain the tools of their trades, and not to seek alms except 
in case of necessity (pp. 185-6). No sharper contrast can be imagined 
than that between this and the organised beggary which eventually 
rendered the order one of the wealthiest religious corporations in Europe, 
and led St. Bonaventura to complain that the wayfarer would as lief 
meet a highwayman as a Franciscan. Not less striking is the fact that - 
an order which produced such men as Alexander Hales, Bonaventura, 
Roger Bacon, and William of Ockham, and which did so much for the 
progress of science, was at first bitterly opposed to all learning beyond 
that necessary for religious instruction. Professor Miiller (pp. 104-5) 
gives us some of the lamentations of the stricter members over the inroads 
which culture was making in the order. It would be easy to adduce still 
more emphatic evidence of this, such as the argument of the ‘ Historia 
Tribulationum ’ that Adam through thirst of knowledge lost his innocence 
and the sight of God, and was restored to grace by faith and not by 
dialectics, geometry, and astronomy ; and its indignation at the impulse 
given by Crescenzio Grizzi, one of the early generals, to the study of the 
sterile science of Aristotle, the sweet seduction of Plato’s eloquence, and 
the solution of the syllogisms of Chrysippus. 

The history of the order is to be sought in the development of these 
irreconcilable antagonisms, and no more useful work could be accom- 
plished for the student of the middle ages than a philosophical account of 
the stormy career of the Franciscans and their heretical or orthodox out- 
growths, the Spirituals, the Fraticelli, the Observantines, the Recollects, 
and the Capuchins, each seeking to restore the order to its original 
purity and to gratify the morbid longing for ascetic maceration which 
forms so strange an element in religious systems of both east and west. 
Professor Miiller’s present volume was designed as an introduction to such 
a work, and it is a subject of regret that he informs us in the preface that 
there is little hope of his being able to continue it. H. C. Lea. 
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History of England under Henry the Fourth. In two volumes. By 
JAMES Hamiuton Wytuig, M.A., one of her Majesty’s inspectors of 
schools. Vol. i. 1899-1404. (London: Longmans.) 


Tue flood of ‘ handbooks,’ ‘ epochs,’ ‘ primers,’ &c., which a little while 
ago issued from the press, warranted a certain apprehension lest historical 
writing in England should confine itself to producing ‘ only guides, helps, 
analyses, such as that.’ It is therefore pleasant to find Mr. Wylie, instead 
of adding another to these many handbooks of the whole of English 
history, settling himself down to explore one limited field, and trying to 
tell us all that can be known about a single reign. It is to be hoped that 
others may follow his example, and that in this manner the way may be 
prepared for a general history of England resting in all its parts on 
adequate research. There can be no two opinions as to the conscientious- 
ness and industry with which Mr. Wylie has addressed himself to his task. 
‘ Besides laying under contribution all the domestic authorities for the period 
which have appeared in print, he has also consulted the most important 
of the continental chronicles, a source of information too often neglected 
by English historians, and has also ransacked the contemporary documents 
preserved in the Record Office, a still more unworked field. This 
thoroughness is the more commendable since the work, as Mr. Wylie 
himself tells us, has ‘ been put together during the broken intervals of a 
busy official life ;’ and it is desirable to call attention to it at the outset, 
because it would be a matter of regret if any subsequent criticisms that 
may be made should convey the impression that the present writer is 
insensible to the value of the work accomplished by Mr. Wylie. 

Yet it must be confessed that Mr. Wylie’s learning and industry do not 
produce the effect which they ought to produce upon the reader. This is, I 
think, partly due to a certain want of skill in marshalling the materials 
accumulated. Certain subjects might perhaps have been treated more 
continuously ; for instance, the affairs of Wales and Scotland. The interest 
of the reader is distracted by the constant change of scene. Then the 
pages are overloaded at times with unimportant details which only 
obscure the general effect. The particular steps in negotiations which 
led to nothing, the dates of royal movements which had no particular 
object, may have an interest for the specialist as helping to determine the 
relations of more important events; they only embarrass the general 
reader, and might fitly have been relegated to the notes. Of this Mr. 
Wylie himself seems occasionally conscious (p. 259), but it is one of the 
temptations of an honest researcher to think that everything is valuable 
which it has cost him much trouble to ascertain. So, too, discussions on 
the constitution of the law courts and of parliament seem a little unneces- 
sary in a special work on Henry IV, the more so as the latter disquisition 
is largely vitiated by the hopeless attempt made by Mr. Wylie to extract 
historical truth out of the modus tenendi parliamentum, to say nothing 
of one or two inaccuracies in detail ; while long descriptions of the state of 
the Byzantine empire and of the court of Timur seem hardly sufficiently 
motived by the visit of the eastern emperor to England in the winter of 
1400-1, and the embassy of Henry to Timur in 1403-4. We would 
gladly have had in place of some of these things a clear introductory 
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summary of the steps by which Richard fell and Henry rose, a matter 
most important as bearing on the estimate to be formed of Henry’s 
character ; a clearer account of the origin of Owen Glendower’s rebellion 
(p. 146), and a discussion as to the character of the charges brought 
against Henry by the Percys in 1403 (p. 358). Occasionally, too, we 
catch a note of unsympathetic protestantism which recalls Mr. Froude 
in his least happy moments. Thus we have some rather cheap sneers at 
the alleged relics preserved at Constantinople; and a hermit who had 
essayed the réle of a prophet is ‘a poor wretch’ whose ‘ head was cut off 
as a traitor.’ In the same spirit, Mr. Wylie, after setting forth the 
various charges of heresy on which some of the Lollards were condemned, 
thinks that he disposes of them by asserting ‘ that there is nothing here 
but what has long ago been admitted as true by the large majority of 
English-speaking people.’ Even if this were literally true, it surely 
argues a somewhat unhistorical mind to maintain that because a set of 
opinions are accepted in the nineteenth century, they ought not to have 
caused any surprise in the fifteenth. There are also inaccuracies of detail 
here and there which it would be well to correct. It is e.g. misleading to 
say that at the death of Edward III ‘the army was exhausted,’ because 
there was no regular army (p.1). As Richard II died childless he cannot 
have had an heir apparent (pp. 8,7). Cownt of Hereford (p. 5), Lord John 
Cobham (p. 63), Lord de Spencer (pp. 100, 103), are impossible titles. The 
correct use of the titles emperor and king of the Romans is a difficulty 
to Mr. Wylie as to others. In one or two instances inconsistent state- 
ments are found on neighbouring pages, in one or two more a certain 
want of familiarity with other parts of English history is apparent. Thus 
Mr. Wylie is very indignant at the ‘shameful prodigality’ of the ‘ ex- 
travagant provision’ made for Henry’s wife, though this seems only to 
have been the ordinary dowry of medieval queens. One other point must 
be noticed, and that is the assertion (p. 29, note) that all the judges were 
ecclesiastics, which on p. 480 is improved into the saying, ‘ lawyers, all of 
them, of course, ecclesiastics.’ There was a medieval proverb, Nullus 
clericus nisi causidicus. Can Mr. Wylie have got hold of this, and 
performed upon it the logical operation known as simple conversion? In 
the case of the judges the question admits of an easy decision. Of the 
judges of Henry IV’s reign, Brenchesley, Clopton, Gascoigne, Hankford, 
Markham, Rickhill, Somer, Thirning, and Tirwhit, and probably others, 
were all married men. 

But it is pleasanter to turn from these criticisms to notice in con- 
clusion a few of the many points of interest which are brought out in 
Mr. Wylie’s narrative. One of these is the great advantage which Henry 
possessed at the beginning of his reign in having in his hands Richard’s 
child-widow Isabelle as a hostage against France, and the little that he 
got in exchange for his surrender of that advantage. Interesting too is 
the account given of Henry’s second marriage, and the motive which led 
to it, which seems to have been the hope (falsified as it proved by the 
result) of establishing English influence in Brittany, and so keeping open 
a way through Brittany into France. The description of the state of 
Treland has a gloomy interest as showing how chronic are many of the 
evils by which she is afflicted. Curious too is the story of the attempt of 
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Glendower to set up a ‘home-rule’ parliament in Wales; which illus- 
trates, in Mr. Wylie’s words, ‘ the feebleness and inactivity of the English 
government, who . . . thus left Owen . . . to play at governing an 
abandoned and terror-stricken dependency.’ The character of the earl of 
Salisbury which is quoted from Christine de Pisan is an instance of the 
advantage of consulting foreign sources. The English chroniclers are 
prejudiced against him, but his French eulogist thinks that ‘in none of 
his countrymen could God put so much of good ;’ and the account of his 
literary gifts is especially interesting: Gracieux chevalier aimant dic- 
tiez, et luy meme gracieux dictewr. In any history of Henry IV we are 
bound to hear enough of plots, conspiracies, poverty of the crown, tur- 
bulence by land, and piracy by sea (cf. a striking instance given on 
p. 444). Certainly in Henry’s case the words which Shakespeare puts 
into his mouth were amply justified : 


Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 


CHARLES PLUMMER. 


The Architectural History of the University of Cambridge, and of the 
Colleges of Cambridge and Eton. By the late Ropert Wruxis, M.A., 
F.R.S. Edited, with large additions and brought up to the present 
time, by Jonn Wiutis Cuark, M.A. 4 vols. (Cambridge: At the 
University Press, 1886.) 


THIs monumental work, which, taken all in all, must be regarded as the 
most considerable achievement that has as yet signalised the activity of 
the Cambridge University Press, represents the results of the labours of 
three experts, each eminently qualified for the task. The originator of 
the design was the late Professor Robert, Willis, who for nearly thirty- 
eight years filled the chair of natural experimental philosophy in the 
university. He bequeathed the manuscript of the work, as far as he had 
carried it, together with the materials which he had collected, to Mr. J. 
W. Clark, his nephew, on whom the main labour has fallen and to whom 
the chief credit must undoubtedly be assigned. But, as Mr. Clark himself 
candidly admits, the work could never have been completed had it not been 
for the assistance and encouragement he received from the late university 
librarian, Mr. Bradshaw, who from the commencement, he tells us, ‘ took 
the work into his hands and treated it as if it had been his own.’ 

The services of that lamented scholar to learning survive, indeed, 
mainly in this shape. His generous and sympathetic nature led him to 
become the friend and counsellor of every student who sought his aid, 
however much to the sacrifice of his own convenience and leisure, and to 
an extent which sadly hindered the accomplishment of his own designs. 
In relation to these volumes, however, his share in the work is seldom 
indicated, although it may often be surmised. But the labours of Pro- 
fessor Willis are carefully distinguished by his nephew—all that has been 
added by way either of addition or annotation being inclosed in brackets. 

Taken as a whole, the work affords another notable illustration of the 
manner in which the historical method is more and more pervading the 
treatment of every department of art or science. Considerable pains have 
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before been expended in illustrating the Cambridge of a given date—of 
which Loggan’s fine work in the last century, and Cooper’s ‘ Memorials’ 
in the present, are notable examples. But here, for the first time, from the 
day (late in the thirteenth century) when the scholars of Hugh de Bal- 
sham began to.erect their hall on the site which he had given them, 
down to the completion of the additions to the new museums in 1879, we 
have the successive external changes brought before us, with all the grow- 
ing needs, new methods of discipline, and altered conditions, which made 
those changes necessary. The fourth volume, which contains the plans, 
gives effect to this mode of treatment in a very successful manner. There 
are not only one or more plans (St. John’s College has three) to illustrate 
the architectural history of each college, but in most cases the plan which 
gives us the most recent representation is printed on transparent linen, 
placed so as to be folded over the older plan, and in this way the eye is 
able to take in, almost at a glance, the process whereby each college has 
undergone its several modifications and developed into the actual structure 
of the present day. It is this feature in the history of such buildings, as 
designed still to subserve their original design but expanding and altering 
through successive centuries, just as the collegiate conception itself has 
amplified or changed, which gives a special interest to college architec- 
tural history ; and the treatment which the whole subject has here re- 
ceived is well calculated to arouse the interest of the student. First of all 
we learn how the site was acquired, then how the college buildings were 
erected ; next we have placed before us the history of the special erections 
—the hall, the combination room, the chapel, the library, and the 
master’s lodge; and finally a chronological summary epitomising the 
whole account. 

Inthe prosecution of his researches Mr. Clark has of course found his 
chief guidance in the bursar’s accounts, and the greater or less fullness 
of his narrative is often determined by the fact whether or no these re- 
cords are still existent. We cannot but think that each society should 
endeavour to have its own accounts printed and thus placed beyond the 
risk of entire destruction. Of their value as illustrations of contem- 
porary history there are not a few examples in the present pages. It 
was, for instance, a common assertion on the part of royalist writers, 
and is still a matter of current belief, that King’s College chapel suffered 
woefully at the hands of Cromwell's soldiers, and that the almost chaotic 
appearance of the glass in some of the windows is due to the fact that 
it was removed in anticipation of the soldiers’ coming and was after- 
wards unskilfully replaced. Plumbers and glaziers did not, however, give 
their services gratuitously in those days any more than in the present, and 
the ‘ mundum books ’ of King’s College (which are complete as regards this 
period) altogether fail to corroborate the tradition. ‘ The accounts,’ says 
Mr. Clark, ‘ show the soldiers were quartered in that college ; but there is 
no evidence that they caused any serious inconvenience. : . . The 
general impression produced is that the usual life of the college was not 
interrupted ; the income did not suffer, . . . nor do we find that the 
woodwork or stonework fared worse than the glass.’ Two trifling entries 
in the years 1648 and 1644 are, in fact, the only evidence that lend any 
colour to the myth of desecration and outrage. 
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When we turn to consider the more specific advantages resulting from 
the publication of these volumes, we cannot but hope that foremost 
among them will be the impulse given to further research. The investi- 
gator of the antiquities of his college—and each society ought to have at 
least one fellow by whom the attainment of a familiar knowledge of all 
connected with its past history should be regarded as alike a loyal service 
and a personal gratification—will here find invaluable assistance. 

Mr. Clark would, however, be himself the last to imagine that, care- 
ful as has been his research, there are not many points which do not 
admit of being the subject of further inquiry, and of inquiry resulting 
sometimes in a slight correction of his own conclusions. In the account 
of St. John’s College we note, for example, one or two trifling inaccuracies. 
On p. 246 the increase in the numbers of the students which took place 
during Dr. Whitaker’s mastership is assigned by Professor Willis as the 
reason why a portion of the ancient hospital was converted into that sin- 
gular group of chambers which a few old Johnians still remember as ‘ the 
labyrinth.’ On the following page, however, it appears that the work 
was commenced in 1584, two years before Whitaker was made master. 
To the conclusion that at first ‘no access could have been obtained to 
these chambers from the college’ (in itself a very unlikely condition of 
affairs), we feel inclined again to demur, inasmuch as there may quite 
possibly have been access through the ante-chapel, west of Ashton’s 
chantry, where the master’s staircase was afterwards erected—the wall 
which separated the labyrinth from the master’s kitchens not having at 
that time been built. In the chapter on ‘Chambers and Studies’ we 
have a note (iii. 297) to the effect that ‘it is not improbable that there 
may once have been small garrets or excelses in the roof’ of the first 
court of St. John’s; the fact being that there were excelses nearly all 
round the court, although there do not appear to have been any in the 
second court. On p. 274 (vol. ii.) it is assumed that Sir Christopher 
Wren was consulted as to a projected scheme of carrying the foundation 
of the third court into the bed of the river, so that the disproportion be- 
tween the north and south sides might be reduced to such an extent as to 
be unnoticeable. But ‘Sir Christopher Wren,’ as he is styled in the 
paragraph quoted, was not knighted until November 1678, and the third 
court was completed by 1672 or 1673. The matter on which he was 
consulted would accordingly seem to have been the new bridge, which it 
was proposed to construct about the point where the ‘bridge of sighs’ 
now stands, although preserving more accurately the direct line through 
the courts. At page 324, the erection of a new chapel at St. John’s is 
spoken of as having been ‘ contemplated so far back as 1687 ;’ a reference 
to Baker-Mayor (p. 659) shows us that the scheme was in contemplation 
long before that time, although not actually put into execution until 1862. 
In the plan, the court which, like the corresponding court at Trinity, is 
known as the New Court, is correctly so designated ; but in the letterpress 
it is called ‘ the fourth court.’ 

In the account of the foundation of Magdalen College there are two 
inaccuracies of a more material character. ‘The principal portion of this 
site,” says Mr. Clark, ‘was granted by Henry VI to the Benedictine 
monks of Croyland, in consequence of a representation made to him by 
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the abbot ’ (ii. 851). This way of stating the matter appears to leave the 
reader under a grave misapprehension as to the real facts of the case. It 
would appear that about the year 1426 the English Benedictines were be- 
ginning to wake up to a consciousness that their order was rapidly declin- 
ing in popular esteem andin importance. The mendicant orders had been 
allowed everywhere to get the lead; each of the four orders had houses 
for the education of their younger members at Cambridge, while the 
Benedictines allowed their neophytes to be dispersed among the ordinary 
students. In the year 1426, however, John Sudbury, the prior of the 
Benedictines in Cambridge, brought this fact under the notice of a chapter 
of the order convened at Northampton, and in consequence of his repre- 
sentations a grant was made by the chapter for the purchase of a site, and 
with this money the site of Buckingham College, as it was afterwards 
called, was bought. But before any religious order in those days could 
acquire landed property and erect a new foundation it was necessary to 
obtain the royal licence. And it was this licence to purchase, and that 
alone, which Henry VI bestowed. In the licence itself the preamble sets 
forth the grounds on which it has been granted, the Latin being thus 
translated by Mr. Clark : 

‘ Those who belong to any particular religious order in England are 
usually in the habit of finding monks of the same order as themselves 
studying canon law and holy scripture in the university school.’ 

Here the Latin words wtwntwr invenire mean not ‘are in the habit of 
finding,’ but ‘are accustomed to provide for the maintenance of,’ a by 
no means uncommon meaning in medieval latinity of the verb invenire. 
To those acquainted with the period this effort on the part of the Bene- 
dictine order has a good deal of interest and significance, and the paral- 
lelism of the design to that which has called into existence one or two of 
our latest Cambridge foundations need scarcely be pointed out. But I 
doubt whether ‘ finding’ would convey to any reader the real meaning of 
the expression invenire. And I also venture to think that the motives 
and necessities in which an institution takes its rise are quite as impor- 
tant, in their way, as the portals and spandrels which may afterwards 
have adorned its external fabric. 

When we reflect on the long and painstaking labours of which this 
history is the splendid outcome, we cannot but be struck by a certain con- 
gruity between the process of its production and the growth of the 
university of which it treats. The lecture of Professor Willis in the 
senate house, which fell on the ears of a different generation, to expand 
long after into these four admirable volumes, serves in itself to remind us 
of that slow but continuous development which—commencing with the 
time when the brethren of St. John were contending for the possession of 
their hospital with Bishop Balsham’s secular scholars—is here pictured 
before us, down to its consummation in the Cambridge of to-day. To 
all future students of that development, under whatever aspect, these 
volumes will prove of the greatest service; nor can we doubt that they 
will serve to stimulate inquiry into the past history of the university in 
every direction. More than one college is already occupied with the task 
of preparing for publication the register of the admissions of its 
students; and both universities alike seem roused at last to a full 
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consciousness that their colleges have not merely a history, but that that 
history is often an interesting and important one. 
J. Bass MuLiinGer. 


History of Japan. By Percy Tuorpz. (London: F. V. White and Co. 
1886.) 


So many histories of Japan have been written during the last twenty or 
five-and-twenty years, that the subject is losing its interest. But the 
book before us has the advantage of brevity, and is written in an easy, 
popular style; it will probably be read, therefore, by many who would 
shun a more elaborate work. ' 

It is a surprising fact that this country has emerged from its isolation 
and become what it now is during one generation of thirty years. When 
some of our countrymen first landed at Hakodate, in Yezo, in the year 1855, 
the people regarded them as men belonging to another and an unknown 
world. The women ran in terror from the wells, and the shopkeepers 
closed their doors as they passed. But now we seem to have had com- 
mercial relations with the people for a succession of generations, and to 
be completely known to them, and they to us. 

The history of Japan naturally divides itself into three portions, viz. 
when ruled by its old emperors or mikados ; after the usurpation of the 
Shéguns; and since the restoration of the old régime and the introduction 
of western customs. 

The first period extends from 660 B.c. to 1808 a.p. During these 
centuries the country gradually shook off its barbarism, and arrived ata 
condition of prosperity. The original occupants of the soil, whether 
Ainos or not, were driven northwards, and by the introduction of Bud- 
dhism a native literature sprang into existence, and a taste for temple- 
building and a knowledge of the art of casting metals was encouraged. 

During the second period, extending from 1808 a.p. to our own times, 
the military prestige of the country was gradually established. The 
great feudatory lords, under their chief, the Shégun, prided themselves 
on their warlike achievements, and in their several castles and strongholds 
held sway over the territories allotted them. 

Since the restoration of the old form of government and the sup- 
pression of the rebellion of the great lords (daimios), the country has 
developed a wonderful power of adapting itself to western modes of life. 
The people have thrown themselves into the new order of things, and 
young Japan bids fair to outstrip any eastern power in the race of 
material progress. 

Mr. Perey Thorpe alludes to each of these periods in his interesting 
pages. But his account of our later connexion with the country is 
more particularly attractive, and more graphic in its details. The 
lamentable attack on Mr. Richardson and its consequences, which now 
seem like long past history, are clearly narrated ; whilst the subsequent 
conduct of Satsuma and the events of the civil war, which ended in the 
present compromise between the two contending powers, are narrated 
with equal distinctness and precision. 

What the future of this country may be, Mr. Thorpe does not venture 
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to predict ; but judging from what has already occurred, it seems probable 
that Japan will take the lead in the race of eastern civilisation ; and if its 
affairs are managed with judgment and temper this empire may yet be 
the first to arrive at a true revival of national life, and thus lead the way 
towards a condition of things not dissimilar to that which is enjoyed by 
western nations, and reached by a similar experience of hard struggles 
and manful perseverance against difficulties which always oppose progress, 
whether in the individual or in the national life. 
S. Brat. 


The History of the Church known as the Unitas Fratrum, or the Unity of 
the Brethren; founded by the Followers of John Hus, the Bohemian 
Reformer and Martyr. By Epmunp pe Scuwerni7z, 8.T.D., Bishop 
of the Unitas Fratrum. (Bethlehem, Pennsylvania: Moravian Pub- 
lication Office, 1885.) 


AFTER haying attracted but little attention out of Bohemia during 
nearly two centuries, the life and labours of John Hus have latterly 
formed the subject of several interesting monographs, the most important 
of which has been the attack upon the reformer by Professor Loserth of 
Czernowitz, who would fain reduce him to a pale copy of Wyclif and 
nothing more. The object of Dr. Schweinitz is to furnish an account of 
Hus and the United Brethren from the earliest times. He begins with 
an outline of Bohemian history, the chief events naturally grouping 
themselves round Charles IV, the Pfaffenkaiser, Hus, Zizka, Rudolf, 
Frederick the elector, Zerotin, and Comenius. The author appears 
familiar with many of the authorities on the subject, Palacky, Gindely, 
Goll, Tomek, and others, with the exception of the important work of 
Loserth previously alluded to. This he mentions in the introduction, 
but declares that he was unable to make use of it, as that part of his 
book which related to Hus had already been electrotyped. We must 
remark, however, that he might have made it the subject of an 
appendix. The work is altogether too important to be dismissed in a 
brief note. Now that the works of the English reformer are being ren- 
dered accessible by the Wyclif Society, it will soon be possible to form an 
exact estimate of the relation in which these two eminent men stand to 
each other. It is deeply to be regretted that in all these controversies the 
antipathy between German and Slav becomes so conspicuous. It appears 
to be the aim of the German to tear from the Chekh every shred of his 
nationality. After striving to ‘crowd him out’ of his own country, his 
object is to reduce his language and literature to insignificance. We feel 
as much aversion to the discussion of religious polemics as did Palacky, 
and in our opinion, even if it be granted that Hus borrowed his doctrines 
from Wyclif, to which statement, however, Professor Loserth himself 
acknowledges considerable exceptions, it is impossible to ignore the value 
of his career as a great teacher and a martyr in the cause of freedom of 
thought in religious matters. We prefer to see in Hus the apostle of a 
small nation which he raised by his genius into prominence. On these 
grounds he is entitled to the gratitude of the Chekhs, and he has earned 
it even from those who are Roman catholics. 
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Dr. Schweinitz does not seem to be acquainted with the Chekh 
language, as he makes his references entirely to German translations. 
His work is somewhat colourless, and only becomes emphatic when he is 
denouncing the Roman catholics, as he does in no measured terms. 
Occasionally his use of the word Romanism in the earliest periods of 
Bohemian history, as on page 15, seems as much out of place as the 
allusions of Lord Campbell in his ‘Lives of the Chancellors’ to the 
‘Puseyism’ of Laud. In the same party spirit our author speaks of the 
‘satanic’ premeditation of Ferdinand II and the ‘idolatrous emblems’ 
of the Roman catholics. The work is composed too much in this heated 
atmosphere of partisanship, which has a somewhat depressing effect upon 
historical accuracy. 

We meet with terrible confusion in the orthography of the Bohe- 
mian names. If an author uses the German forms of Chekh words, as 
more easily understood by English-speaking people, we can find no fault ; 
but we have a reason to complain if some names are spelled in the 
Bohemian, some in the German fashion, and some in a mixture of both. 
If the German orthography of the name of the Jesuit book-burner 
Koniasch is retained, why write Lupac (p. 128), where the c is to 
be pronounced as ch in English, a fact of which the reader has no 
warning? The same remark applies to the name Milic, which ought 
to be Milié in Bohemian, or Militsch in German spelling. We have 
observed a great deal of confusion in these points throughout the 
work. The matter cannot be considered a trivial one. On page 587 
the name Pscheniczka is very puzzling. It is not Bohemian at all, but 
half German and half Polish. Chekh knows no such combinations as 
sch and cz, and the latter is certainly not German. Nor is there any 
need of spelling the name of the chronicler Hajek, Hagek, a mode of 
writing which has been obsolete nearly fifty years. Again, on page 1385 
we have the commencement of a Bohemian hymn spelled in a very 
eccentric manner: the common adverb spoleéne, i.e. together, is printed 
spoke cne, as if it consisted of two words. Instances of these incon- 
gruities might easily be multiplied, but one is so glaring that it cannot be 
passed over. On page 424, Dr. Schweinitz recapitulates the titles of the 
different volumes of the Bohemian Bible which were published during 
the years 1579-1593. In every instance instead of dil (part), in old 
Bohemian spelling djl, he writes djk, which is absolute nonsense. The 
fact that the misspelling occurs six times shows that it cannot be a mis- 
print. We have a right to require accuracy in matters of this kind when 
a writer claims to be speaking authoritatively on the subject. Finally, why 
is the Polish king called by the fanciful name of Uladislaus? We may 
well ask, when will the happy time come when Slavonic names will cease 
to be written as a gibberish, and we shall be able to secure the same 
accuracy for them as Professor Freeman has done for the Old English ? 

On p. 7 our author by following too closely Palacky, in most respects 
an admirable guide, has fallen into the old errors about the Slavonic 
pantheon ; we have Swatowit, the god of war, Dewana, the goddess of 
forests, &c. But much of what Palacky has written on this subject is 
now antiquated, and a new light has been thrown upon the supposed 
Bohemian deities since MM. Patera and Baum have proved many of the 
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glosses of the Mater Verborum codex at Prague to be forgeries. We do 
not know upon what authority Dr. Schweinitz has pointed out on p. 9 © 
the exact portions of the Bible severally translated by Saints Cyril and 
Methodius. The matter is not quite so easily settled as he supposes. He 
is also in error about the Cyrillic and Glagolitic alphabets. It has cer- 
tainly long been proved that the latter is of much earlier origin than the 
former. The account of Zizka and his battles is not so minutely given 
as we might have expected. Dr. Schweinitz does not attempt to explain 
his name; Coxe makes the statement, which is a pure conjecture, that it 
signifies one-eyed, like the Latin cocles, the Bohemian hero having been 
for some time blind of one eye before he became totally so from losing 
the other by an arrow. It appears to be merely the diminutive of a 
christian name, as is so commonly found in Bohemia, and is explained 
by the analogous forms in Slovenish Ziga and Zitko, abbreviations of 
Sigismund. The famous camp which the hero fortified has nothing to 
do with the Jewish mount Tabor, as has been rashly conjectured, any 
more than Marazion and Market Jew point, as used to be believed, to 
Hebrew settlements in Cornwali. It is a Turkish word which has spread 
westward and signifies a camp, as Miklosich tells us. Dr. Schweinitz 
has narrated these wars briefly, and we think him right in so doing. 
There is little interesting in the details of these savage encounters and 
the quarrels of the various Bohemian sects, which multiplied with great 
rapidity. The descriptions of Aineas Sylvius are, however, probably 
much exaggerated. 

The freshest parts of Dr. Schweinitz’ book are where the author 
describes his visits to different places connected with the lives of his 
Bohemian heroes, not the least interesting and pathetic being the account 
of the grave of Comenius. The church at Naarden near Amsterdam, 
where he died, has been partly pulled down and partly converted into a 
barracks. In the words of Dr. Schweinitz: ‘ For many years the day on 
which Comenius died, the church in which he was buried, and the grave 
inclosing his remains, remained (sic) unknown. About 1872 Mr. de 
Roeper, a lawyer of Naarden, since deceased, found among his father’s 
papers the church register, the sexton’s account-book, and other docu- 
ments relating to the French reformed parish (sic). That register con- 
tained a record of the burial of Comenius and the number of his grave. 
After a very long search Mr. de Roeper at last met with an aged woman 
who remembered the church. It proved to be a part of the barracks. 
By permission and with the aid of the commanding officer he instituted 
a careful examination, and finally discovered the tombstone marked 8, 
corresponding with the number given in the record, which reads as 
follows: No. 8. Johannes Amos Commenius. C'est apparement le 
fameux autheur du Janua Linguarwm, enterré le 22 November 1670. 
The tombstone was removed and is now in the possession of Madame de 
Roeper. In 1879 we visited this lady, who still takes a deep interest in 
the investigations commenced by her late husband ; saw the stone, which 
is a large square slab of slate; and were admitted to the barracks, where 
her secretary and a Moravian clergyman of Zeist, both well acquainted 
with the locality, pointed out the part of the floor beneath which is the 
grave of Comenius. A rough unpainted table with benches on both sides 
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stands on the spot. . . . From the sexton’s account-book we learn that 
he received from the Domine fifteen florins for his services at the funeral 
of Comenius.’ 

Dr. Schweinitz is right when he tells us that Comenius, in Chekh 
Komensky, was not so called from having been born at Komna, as we see 
frequently stated. He was really born at Nivnice in the south-eastern 
corner of Moravia, and was brought up at Uhersky Brod. It is an inte- 
resting fact, which we learn from this book, that the office of president of 
Harvard College was offered to Comenius, but refused by him. He was 
well worthy of it as one of the most learned teachers of the day. 

On p. 29 of his book Dr. Schweinitz alludes to the story that there 
were 80,000 students at the university of Prague in the time of Hus. 
Palacky with greater probability fixes the number at about seven thou- 
sand. We must remember that there is a similar legend about Oxford in 
the time of Edward III. After many vicissitudes the ancient university 
of Prague has in our own time again become partly Chekh, and the battle 
of the rival nationalities is being fought out as sharply as ever. Of 
course Dr. Schweinitz has a great deal to tell us about the gallant Karl 
ze Gerobin, who was for some time a captain under Henry IV of France and 
fought at the siege of Rouen. In spite of his long services to Ferdinand 
he was forced to become an exile. He does not seem, however, to be 
aware that an interesting collection of the hero’s letters has been pub- 
lished by Vincent Brandl, the archivarius of the province of Moravia. 

Long before the time of Hus, and lasting till the terrible battle of the 
White Mountain, the Bohemian Cheronea, there was a genuine Bohemian 
literature, as distinct from German, and a genuine Bohemian nationality. 
It is the glory of the Chekhs that although forming so small a nation they 
have produced so many interesting men, some of whom are world-famous. 
Many of the writers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were remark- 
able men, and in nearly all cases those of any eminence belonged to the 
reformed church, such as Harant, decapitated in 1621, whose travels 
in the Holy Land have been reprinted by the Literary Society of 
Prague, Vaclav z Budova, and Peter Chelcicky, who, like the quakers of a 
later time and the Russian molokani, has so many diatribes against war. 

The efforts of the Chekhs to preserve their language were very great. 
In a diet of 1615 they enacted that no one should enjoy the privileges of 
citizenship who could not speak Bohemian. After the fall of their 
nationality in 1619 it was a proscribed tongue and was slowly dying out, 
in spite of the earnest appeals of such men as Balbinus, who, although a 
Jesuit, could not forget that he was a Bohemian. One of the most 
astonishing phenomena of the present century has been the revival of this 
language and literature. But not only was the language dormant though 
still alive in a wonderful way, but also protestantism. When Joseph II 
issued his edict of toleration towards the close of last century, the 
number of concealed protestants who then confessed their creed was 
large. Among them were the parents of the national historian Palacky. 
Bilek in some remarkable papers which appeared in the Bohemian journal, 
‘Casopis,’ calculates them at about 45,000. He has also written a 
‘History of the Confiscations in Bohemia after the year 1618’ (in 
Chekh). No reference is made to this book, which appeared at Prague 
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in 1888, among Dr. Schweinitz’s authorities. It is, however, full of 
important matter, and must be consulted by everybody who wishes to 
give a true picture of the sufferings of the protestants in this country. 

Unfortunately nowhere has the work of the Jesuits been more suc- 
cessful than in Bohemia, Poland, and the once thoroughly protestant 
duchies of Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, the scenes of the labours of 
Truber and Dalmatin. With the extinction of the national religion, the 
national language went also. Merely viewed from a political standpoint, 
the spread of Jesuitical teaching in west Slavonic countries must be con- 
sidered as one of the chief agents in the disintegration of their indepen- 
dence and weakening of the national spirit. Far luckier have been the 
orthodox Slavs, who have found in their ancient faith the ark of their 
nationality. By a curious antithesis, in their darkest hours of Mongolian 
and Turkish oppression the eastern Slavs have seen in their religion the 
rallying point of their races: the western Slavs have been turned by 
Roman catholicism into Germans and Italians, undergoing a slow de- 
nationalisation. How difficult, for instance, it is to feel sympathy with any 
of those learned Poles who even as late as the seventeenth century employ 
Latin as their literary medium ! 

The account of the visit of the two Bohemians to the tzar Ivan the Ter- 
rible in the embassy of Sigismund Augustus in 1570 is curious. Ivan 
was always being experimented upon by the protestants and Roman 
catholics, and many readers will remember the visits paid by Possevin the 
Jesuit, who has left a curious book on Russia. He found the conversion 
of the tzar an impossible task. And, indeed, Ivan set himself up as a 
teacher of theology and a censor of the lax discipline of degenerate monks, 
as we can see in his quaint letter to the occupants of the monastery at 
Bieloe Ozero. Like our own Henry VIII, he loved a theological disputa- 
tion, and could converse on the Latin and Jewish heresies with an unfor- 
tunate delinquent before handing him over to be burnt in an iron cage by 
a slow fire. 

The terrible reprisals of Ferdinand II after the battle of the White 
Mountain are described at considerable length, but they have long been 
familiar to students. In the market-place of the old town some of the 
most learned and noble citizens of Bohemia laid their heads on the block. 
The catalogue is indeed a grim one, and deeply pathetic are the adventures 
of the sorrowing bands of exiles driven from their homes, and like 
Comenius finding no rest for their feet. Dr. Schweinitz has with good 
reason devoted many pages to the description of the sad fortunes of this 
eminent man—years of exile eventuating in the nameless and forgotten 
grave. How we must lament the loss of his ‘ Treasury of the Bohemian 
Language,’ over which he had laboured since 1612, burnt at the destruc- 
tion of the town of Lissa. At the conclusion of the Thirty Years war the 
cities of Bohemia were destroyed and her fields devastated. Among the 
ruins Ferdinand II, as the German historian says, prowled like an aged 
hyena. The Jesuit reaction had succeeded in completely stamping out 
the national religion from a country in which, as Dr. Schweinitz truly 
observes, scarcely a tenth of the nobility were Roman catholics and not a 
tenth of the common people. The vigorous and expressive Bohemian 
tongue, the study of which had been recommended in the Golden Bull of 
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the emperor Charles IV, was now only to be heard in the cottages of 
peasants. 

In conclusion, while wishing to do all justice to Dr. Schweinitz, we 
cannot assign his work any higher merit than that of a compilation. The 
style, moreover, is rather heavy and inelegant. Here and there strange 
expressions meet us, as when we read that ‘a poster’ was affixed to the door 
of St. Peter’s, &c. Lastly, we would ask, what value is to be assigned to 
the portrait of Hus by Holbein, which is prefixed to the work, considering 
that the great painter was born more than eighty years after the martyr- 
dom at Constance? It is somewhat doubtful whether any genuine like- 
ness of the reformer has been handed down to our days. 

W. R. Morrixz. 


Mémoires inédits de Henri de Mesmes, Seigneur de Roissy et de 
Malassise. Par Epovarp Frimy. (Paris: Ernest Leroux.) 


THE memoirs of Henri de Mesmes would, from the merits of his style 
alone, form a welcome addition to the literature of the sixteenth century. 
It would be difficult to find a happier combination of the classical culture 
of the best period of renaissance scholarship with the natural charm of 
colloquial French. In the former, De Mesmes was steeped from his 
earliest youth; the latter was doubtless an heirloom from his mother, 
qui parloit aussy proprement en sa langue qu’autre que j’aye veue. 

The historical student, however, must confess to some disappointment. 
The author is called by Brantéme ‘ wn tres grand habile et subtil person- 
nage d’estat, d'affaires, de sciences et de toutes gentillesses.’ His pecu- 
liar relation to the Valois gave him unusual opportunities of studying a 
great period of political and religious revolution, and yet his memoirs are 
rather interesting than important. Allowance must, no doubt, be made 
for the fact that the most valuable contents have long been discounted, 
owing to the lengthy extracts and the summary published in Le 
Laboureur’s appendix to the memoirs of Castelnau. The most obvious 
cause, however, is the author’s modest purpose in writing his life. The 
book is eminently a livre de famille, written not for the instruction of 
posterity at large, but for the edification of the home circle. It con- 
sequently has all the merits and deficiencies of works of this class. It 
contains valuable details on the author’s early training, it gives charming 
glimpses into the vie intime of an upper middle-class family, while on 
great public events, which would be well known to those for whom he is 
writing, it is almost silent. 

Thus perhaps the most valuable feature of the work is the account of 
the author’s university life. This has, indeed, already found its way into 
treatises on education and the literature of French scholarship, but its 
unique character perhaps renders it worthy of a summary here. It 
appears that his father had some doubts as to the merits of the educa- 
tional system in the university of Paris. However, at ten years old he 
was sent with his brother to the Collége de Bourgogne with two objects 
in view, la conservation de la jeunesse gaie et innocente, and la disci- 
pline scholastique pour nous faire oublier les mignardises de la maison et 
come nous desgorger en eau cowrante. This was eminently a preliminary 
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course of training, but De Mesmes did not regard his eighteen months 
as wasted. J’appris la vie frugale de la scolarité et a regler mes heures, 
je recitais en public quelques oraisons latines et grecques de ma composi- 
tion et présentais plusiewrs vers latins et deux mil vers grecs faicts selon 
Vaage, recitay Homére par ceur d’un bout a Vautre. But this was 
child’s play; serious university education began with the law school of 
Toulouse. The studies of the three years of auditorship were such as no 
scholar of the latter part of the century would endure. Lectures were 
continuous from 5 till 10 a.m. and from 1 till 5 p.m. The half-hour 
between 10 a.m. and dinner was spent in a hasty revisal of notes, the 
hour between 5 and 6 p.m. in verifying quotations. After dinner par 
forme de jeu the scholars would read Sophocles, Aristophanes, or Euri- 
pides, or by way of variety Demosthenes, Cicero, Virgil, and Horace. 
The same form of amusement was repeated after supper. Holidays were 
celebrated by attendance at mass and vespers, by a little music, or a 
walk. Invitations to dinner were more numerous than acceptances. The 
course of auditorship concluded with half a year’s practice in lecturing at 
the Ecole des Institutes. For the next three years the course consisted 
in lecturing at the Grande Ecole, with attendance at the public disputa- 
tions on féte days. The degree of doctor in canon and civil law was 
conferred after two examinations, one in the presence of the president, 
the second lasting for three and a half days before a large audience. It 
need not, however, be supposed that Henri de Mesmes was an average 
specimen of the students of his day. Even when a boy at the Collége de 
Bourgogne he was bien vew among the first men of the day, and was 
taken to visit Baif, Toussaint, and Danés. At Toulouse he was in the 
constant company of all the choicest intellects of France, Turnebus, 
Lambinus, Guy du Faur de Pibrac. On taking his degree he already 
enjoyed the highest reputation. On passing through Angers, Ferretus, 
the most successful lecturer of his day, allowed him to take his class, and 
the same occurred at Orleans. It is noticeable that for the whole of this 
university career De Mesmes and his brother were under constant private 
surveillance ; intellectual confidence received more stimulus than moral 
independence. We get no hint of the stormy scenes which agitated the 
university career of the less prosperous Dolet. The scholastic decorum 
of the best set appears to have been complete. 

To the slightness with which De Mesmes treats his political career 
there are, it is true, one or two exceptions. He naturally dwells upon 
his first important employment. The Sienese government established at 
Montalcino had requested Henry II to recommend a French podestd. 
The king seized the opportunity of testing a reform which he had some 
thought of introducing into the French provincial judicature, and selected 
De Mesmes to make the experiment. But before entering upon his duties 
he had the offer of promotion to the post of ambassador at Rome. 

A higher compliment could hardly have been paid to a young man of 
twenty-five, for Rome was at the moment the centre of political interest, 
but De Mesmes refused on the ground of expense—a plea which, from the 
constant complaints of English and Venetian ambassadors, we know to 
have been sufficiently valid for a fils de famille. It is possible, however, 
that the unmeasured abuse which Paul IV had poured upon the late 
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ambassador De Selve may also have acted as a deterrent, for De Mesmes 
was constitutionally timid. 

Montalcino was the scene of De Mesmes’ sole military command. He 
was left to conduct the defence of the town, when Blaise de Montluc was 
called off to reinforce the duke of Guise at the siege of Civitella. To his 
activity and success M. Frémy ascribes the grudge which the jealous and 
sensitive Gascon afterwards bore him. It is fair to add, however, that 
Montlue was not the only contemporary who accused De Mesmes of a 
turn for intrigue. Notwithstanding this disagreement Montluc’s memoirs 
bear strong testimony to the practical ability and persuasive eloquence of 
De Mesmes, who not only secured the general’s confidence, but his best 
Arab, a gift which he afterwards characteristically regretted. De Mesmes’ 
administration of justice gave every satisfaction to the Sienese, but his 
experience induced him to dissuade the king from adopting the Italian 
system. He returned to France in July 1558, and was in constant atten- 
dance upon Henry II until he witnessed his fatal accident in July 1559. 

The summit of De Mesmes’ fortunes was his promotion in 1581, 
much against his will, to the office of private secretary and confidential 
adviser to Henry III, and the circumstances of his fall are given in such 
detail that it is difficult to believe that the book was not partly intended 
as an apologia. But to us the value of this incident consists in its illus- 
tration of the condition of the French court shortly before the outbreak of 
the league. De Mesmes’ disgrace was due to a temporary combination 
of two opposing elements in the court, the king’s friends and the king’s 
mother. Catherine de’ Medici had taken offence at the report that De 
Mesmes had engaged to reconcile her with the king. In proportion as 
the effective control over her sons had been slipping from her hands, the 
passion for its semblance had developed into a mania. In her better 
days she had dragged De Mesmes from his study into public life, insist- 
ing qu'il estoit temps de secowrir sa patrie et qu’il ne-seioit pas bien a 
un bon citoien d’estre sy d son aise enfermé dans wn jardin et wn estude 
pendant la tempeste d’un orage public. Now, though the clouds were 
blacker still, she drove him from the ship. That Joyeuse and Epernon 
should wish him away needs no special explanation. Within the same 
year the noble Du Ferriers had received his congé—the royalist statesmen 
were a stumbling-block to the royal favourites. Personal attachment 
may have contributed to tone down the portrait of the king, though the 
sketch drawn by the Venetian ambassador Priuli gives much the same 
features. In both are to be traced the warm affections, the good inten- 
tions, the natural charm of the race of Valois, vitiated by a want of will, 
the result of personal and hereditary vice. De Mesmes did not regret 
his fall; his position cannot have been satisfactory ; he felt the responsi- 
bility of a policy which he could not control. Nor, if we may believe 
L’Estoile, was it regretted by the public which differed from M. Frémy 
in its estimate of the statesman’s modesty. Il fut fort pew plaint parce 
qu'encore qu'il fat tenw pour habile homme et des plus doctes et dignes 
de sa robe, néanmoins il estoit connu pour un des plus swperbes qui fat 
a la cour. 

Between the opening and the closing scene of his public career 
De Mesmes gives but the barest outline of his life. On the death of 
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Henry II he withdrew from court to devote himself to his duties as maitre 
des resquestes and to literature. It was at this time that he was brought 
into close intimacy with L’H6pital, whom he calls his Nestor, and upon 
whose lines his policy in the religious question was apparently founded. 
This was probably the happiest period of the author’s life. The blood- 
shed of St. Bartholomew had not as yet poisoned the social and intellectual 
life of Paris, nor broken up that literary coterie, that informal academy, 
which used to meet at the Cordeliers or at the house of the elder De Thou, 
and of which De Mesmes was one of the chief ornaments. In 1568, how- 
ever, a personal visit from Catherine de’ Medici, to which reference has 
been made, dragged him back into political life. His ability as a drafter, 
and the éloquence persuasive which had captivated even the farouche 
Montluc, eminently qualified him for diplomacy, and he with his college 
friends De Foix and Pibrac formed a triad of diplomatists who were in 
constant request. De Mesmes escaped, indeed, a mission to Germany in 
1568, but only on condition of drafting the instructions for the substitutes 
whom he himself chose. In October he was negotiating with Condé in 
the Limosin, a mission, as Passerat’s verses imply, not without danger, for 
Sir H. Norris writes that Condé threatened to hang him if he moved 
beyond Limoges. Shortly afterwards he actually attended an imperial 
diet. But even of this we learn more from Sir H. Norris than from 
De Mesmes. ‘The king has despatched the sieur de Malazaise to Frank- 
fort to appear at the diet on the 20th inst. His chief charge is to win by 
money as many as may be got to band against the count palatine, to 
which end he is commissioned to offer 200,000 crowns.’ Even the great 
feat of his life, the peace of St. Germain, is but slightly touched upon. 
That the negotiations were entrusted to Biron and De Mesmes proves that 
the court had a real desire for peace. It is interesting to find that 
De Mesmes was not obliged to make all the concessions to which he was 
empowered, and that the final decision in favour of peace was purely the 
personal act of Charles IX. De Mesmes admits the force of the joke 
against Biron and himself, that the peace was boiteuse et Malassire, but 
states that the negotiations were conducted in good faith, and that though 
broken by St. Bartholomew, it saved France from a disastrous war. This 
is the sole reference to St. Bartholomew, and there are only one or two 
hints as to the author’s religious convictions. We learn that his father 
was so zealous a catholic that he excluded from inheritance any child who 
might become a protestant, but that fortunately the purity of the family 
faith required no such unpleasant measures. More significant is the 
statement that L’Ho6pital’s religious policy was criticised, but that the 
author did not see much harm in it. From the fact that both the above 
passages are erased in the MS. it would appear that he deliberately resolved 
to exclude the religious question from his memoirs. If in his later years 
he retained his moderate opinions, he must have had a hard part to play 
during the supremacy of the league, the more so as the family to which 
his mother and wife belonged, the Hennequins, were all zealous leaguers. 
De Mesmes’ moderate views, combined with his strong attachment to 
the Valois and the old connexion of his family with the court of Navarre, 
made him eminently qualified to exercise surveillance over the king and 
queen of Navarre after St. Bartholomew. His duty was nominally to pro- 
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duce an equilibrium in their budget, but this he says would have required 
more miracles than all the saints could perform ; and at the end of two 
years, and after the sacrifice of a portion of his own fortune and pro- 
spects at court, he gave up the attempt. On French finances De Mesmes 
gives no information, though he managed the privy purse of Charles IX 
towards the end of his reign, and was one of six members of the financial 
committee of the privy council under Henry III. His success can hardly 
have been greater than at the court of Navarre, for financial disorders had 
as large a part in the outbreak of the league as they had had in the explo- 
sion of Huguenotism. The licentious and penitential excesses of the 
court were scarcely a fit theme for a livre de famille, yet they cannot 
have been entirely beyond De Mesmes’ ken, for we learn from L’Estoile 
that the king and his mignons passed many of their Lenten evenings 
in dancing at the house of the présidente Boulancourt, where the attrac- 
tion was the beautiful Mademoiselle d’Acy. This young lady was a relative 
of Monsieur and Madame de Mesmes. 

If De Mesmes has left gaps in his memoirs, M. Frémy has gone far to 
fill them up, and he adds some interesting details as to the author’s lite- 
rary collections and their fate. The notes alone would form a biographical 
dictionary of French scholars and diplomatists. Some of Passerat’s 
verses might perhaps have been spared, and it may be well to notice a 
careless slip which also appears in the introduction; the king Henri 
who acted as godfather to De Mesmes was not the duke of Orleans, who at 
the time was not and was not likely to be king, but Henri d’Albret of 
Navarre. The introduction is considerably longer than the memoirs, 
and contains many interesting additions from other sources. It is, how- 
ever, an extreme case of a fault not uncommon with the editors of French 
memoirs ; it incorporates such a large selection of the choicest passages 
of the autobiography that the interest in the text is somewhat impaired. 

It is easy to understand M. Frémy’s admiration for his hero. De 
Mesmes and his family have indeed found numerous panegyrists, but be 
it observed that they are for the most part men of letters, who are repay- 
ing the munificent and sympathetic patronage of the house. Such are 
Passerat, tutor to De Mesmes’ son and poet [aureate to the family, Lam- 
binus, Sainte-Marthe and Le Laboureur. St. Simon, on the other hand, 
indulges in a sarcastic hit at the family pretensions. M. Frémy, however, 
is not only the ardent admirer of the man, but the active apologist of a 
class, that of the civilian politiques. Yet of all classes this should have 
needed an apologist least. 

At no time perhaps have literature and scholarship been so closely 
wedded to statesmanship and jurisprudence. Nevertheless, for the history 
of the wars of religion our authorities are to be found in the class of whom 
De Mesmes says, Ceux qui portent les armes n’usent guéres de plumes qu’d 
lewrs chapeauz. From the pen of contemporary scholars we have nothing 
comparable to the narrative of La Noue, nor to the treasury of political 
philosophy and military history left by Gaspard de Saulx. Itis impossible 
altogether to overlook the connexion between the silence and the inaction 
of the literary classes. The great scholars and jurists lacked as a rule 
either courage or conviction. They had stood aside from the Reformation, 
and allowed it to be directed by soldiers and Genevan ministers. They 
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shrank from the catholic reaction, and suffered it to be exploited by Pari- 
sian cwrés and Spanish agents. They did not even declare frankly for the 
monarchy, to which they were in heart faithful, until their adherence had 
lost its value. The loss of influence without was accompanied by deterio- 
ration within. The wars indeed had necessarily brought university life to 
a standstill. But De Mesmes compiains of the decline of industry, and 
speaks of the servility of the bar and the deterioration since the days of 
Ollivier and L’H6pital. To this, ample and independent testimony is borne 
in the reports of the Venetian ambassadors ; but the growth of the purchase 
system, to which it was generally attributed, and of which there are in- 
teresting illustrations in these memoirs, was by no means the only cause. 
Of this isolation and this deterioration silence was the natural result. 
The most highly educated class had not played a great part, and of this it 
was dimly conscious. De Mesmes was a notable example of the virtues and 
the failings of his order. Such a man ought not to have required the 
reproaches of a Catherine de’ Medici to thrust him back into public 
life. He confesses to being timid, l’ordinaire compaigne de la grande 
fortune m’estoit la grande crainte. The philosophical resignation with 
which he bore the sorrows of his country and his own were eminently 
characteristic of the upper middle classes of Paris, but at such a time and 
in such a man this is not a virtue. It is refreshing, as M. Frémy says, 
to turn from the religious and political passions of the day to this life of 
learned repose, libre d’envie et de passion, franc de tout labewr, fors de 
celuy que j’employe a la culture de mon jardin et de mon esprit. Most 
fascinating are the glimpses of pure and simple family life. Yet it is no 
less beautiful in the house of Coligni than in that of De Mesmes. The 
latter had seen his college friend Du Bourg led out to death, had passed 
through St. Bartholomew and the Day of the Barricades, had witnessed 
Paris in revolution and in starvation, was a member of the parliament 
‘which was the tool and the victim of Bussi le Clercq, and yet the follow- 
ing was the only real affliction of the author’s life: 

Or vous ne fustes pas longtemps puisné, car Renée, ma fille, alla a 
Dieu deux ans apres, qui fut le 80° jour d’avril 1562. Ce fut d’un abscés 
au cerveau, pour quelque cheute a la renverse dont la teste avoit recew le 
cowp ; de quoy je ne sceu rien qu’aprés sa mort. Ainsi elle n’a vescu que 
4 ans 9 mois et 2 jowrs 22 heures et demie ; et souvent je prie Dieu qu’il 
me done, a ma fin, autant de dévotion et de constance, selon mon sexe et 
mon aage, que j’en veus en la tendre enfance de cette pawvre innocente ! 
Je puys dire aussy qu’en ma vie je n’ay receu une pure et solide affliction 
que celle-la ! E. ARMSTRONG. 


A Life of Joseph Hall, D.D., Bishop of Exeter and Norwich. 
By the Rev. Gro. Lewis. (London : Hodder and Stoughton.) 


Mr. Lewis's book shows wide reading and a considerable though one- 
sided knowledge of the subject on which he treats, but its value is much 
lessened by the author having determined to omit on almost every occa- 
sion a reference to the authorities he has used. This strange error is the 
result of deliberation, for he tells us in the preface, ‘I have not thought it 
needful in a work of this magnitude and purpose to give verifying references 
3¥r2 
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except in comparatively few instances.’ He does give a catalogue of some 
of the books that have been read in compiling the biography, but such 
a list will be absolutely useless to those who wish to verify any of 
Mr. Lewis’s statements. Except for this grave shortcoming there is little 
fault to find with Mr. Lewis’s book. He does not, like too many bio- 
graphers, endeavour to make out that the subject of his biography was a 
hero in every possible respect. There is some amount of confusion caused 
to the reader by the author having in many instances rejected the natural 
chronological arrangement. This is perhaps excusable when the works 
of a voluminous and many-sided writer have to be dealt with, but it none 
the less causes a great strain on the reader’s attention. 

Joseph Hall was in more respects than one a noteworthy character. 
That he was, in the true sense of a much abused word, a poet, cannot 
be doubted, though his verses have not power enough in them to attract 
many readers at the present time. That he was, for his day, learned in 
theology, cannot be called in question. Unlike most English seventeenth 
century divines, he did not confine his reading to the men of the Reforma- 
tion period. With several of the more noteworthy of the fathers he seems 
to have had censiderable familiarity, and he had a great admiration for 
St. Bernard of Clairvaux. This is the more strange, as, at least in early 
life, he was a strong Calvinist, and even to the last seems to have held in 
great honour the memory of the theologian of Geneva. His intellectual 
development was slow; as, however, it ran in a parallel line with the 
changes in the court, it was taken for granted by the puritans of his own 
day that Hall was a time-server. There seems little evidence for this. It 
should ever be remembered that the extreme Calvinism of the divines of 
the time when Hall was forming his theological opinions was a phase of 
thought that could not be permanent. In countries where there were no 
inducements to change, similar revolutions have taken place with even 
greater rapidity. We have no ground for believing that even if court 
favour had been thrown into the other scale the ‘ high anglicanism’ of 
which Laud and Hall with wide differences are types would not have 
become a popular mode of thought. The ‘Oxford movement’ of forty 
years ago owed nothing to the patronage of those in power, and yet it has 
been a far more important factor in history than its seventeenth century 
prototype. Though we are fully assured that the development of Hall’s 
theological opinions was a growth quite independent of court influence, 
it is not possible, we apprehend, to say the same for the absolutist 
notions which he professed. Mr. Lewis quotes some of his wild assertions. 
On this matter a diligent search in the author’s voluminous writings 
would be rewarded by stronger expressions as to the doctrine of divine 
right than any that he has given. That many of those who professed this 
opinion held it honestly we cannot doubt ; but that Hall, who was a wide 
reader and by no means a contemptible reasoner, should have brought 
himself to such a pass, seems incomprehensible. It is, however, not more 
strange than the wild statements which used to be made in America con- 
cerning slavery, or what one hears even now in certain quarters as to 
democracy. 

Hall’s was a mild, gentle nature, and notwithstanding the violent 
language in which he sometimes indulged we feel certain that he was much 
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superior to most of his contemporaries in the practice of toleration ; yet he 
highly approved of the burning of Servetus, and we have no reason for 
believing that he had any compunction as to the execution of Roman 
catholic missionaries or of the unhappy persons who professed Arian views. 
It was then too early for any one who was not suffering under the ban of 
society or the terrors of the law to have come to such conclusions as were 
reached in the eighteenth century. It is, however, but bare justice to class 
Bishop Hall with Sir Thomas More and Erasmus, men who, without 
absolute clearness of vision, have done more to hinder their fellow-creatures 
from being tormented for their opinions than most of those of the latter 
time who have put into order and enforced by argument what was to their 
predecessors but an imperfectly realised vision. 

It does not seem that Bishop Hall was superior to the popular 
superstitions of his time, though they probably attacked him in a mild 
form. We cannot imagine him hunting down witches, though we know 
that he believed in witchcraft, for when in the Ardennes he had what he 
believed ocular demonstration of the fact of devil-possessed persons turn- 
ing themselves into wolves. He had himself seen ‘ a boy half whose face 
was devoured by one of them . . . and not many days before his arrival 
one of those miscreants had confessed, on the wheel, to have devoured 
two-and-forty children.’ His attitude towards ecclesiastical miracles was 
one of moderate scepticism. It was by no means so thoroughgoing as 
Mr. Lewis imagines. He did not think that any were divine, but held that 
some at least were truly miraculous, but performed through the agency 
of the spirit of evil. Epwarp PEacock. 


The Despatches of Earl Gower, English Ambassador at Paris from June 
1790 to August 1792. To which are added the Despatches of Mr. Lind- 
sey and Mr. Monro, and the Diary of Viscount Palmerston. Edited by 
Oscar Brownine. (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1885.) 


GRATITUDE is due to Mr. Browning for the publication of this volume, not 
so much for the sake of the documents themselves as for the performance 
of a somewhat thankless task which not everyone would have cared to 
undertake. It is well that Lord Gower’s despatches should be in print, if 
only because the writer held the responsible position of ambassador at 
Paris during the eventful months which witnessed the fall of the French 
throne. That he was a singularly dull correspondent is not Mr. Brown- 
ing’s fault. It is indeed not surprising that no fresh information on 
foreign affairs should be found in his despatches, the relations between 
France and England being during most of his embassy not such as to give 
rise to diplomatic correspondence of special importance. The chief dis- 
appointment lies in the fact that with regard to French affairs Lord Gower 
was content with being a mere recorder of passing events. He kept his 
government well informed as to the decrees of the assembly, the latest 
riot reported from the provinces, rumours of an impending change of 
ministry, and the like, information which was interesting to those for 
whom it was at the time intended, but not so for the reader of to-day, 
unless rendered attractive by the personality of the writer. Judging him 
from these letters, Lord Gower appears to have been without strong political 
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conviction or indeed strong feeling of any kind. He never evinces sym- 
pathy with any individual or any party, and he rarely takes upon himself 
to express any opinion upon the course of events ; whatever story he has 
to tell, the language that he uses is always calm and official, and he never 
seems to care to enter into details for their own sake. When he tells of 
the mob breaking into the Tuileries on 20 June, his language has rather 
less vigour and colour than when he describes how the question was settled 
as to whether the foreign ambassadors should attend or not the ceremony 
of the federation on 14 July. 

When, however, all this has been said, Mr. Browning’s introduction 
hardly does justice to the contents of the book. It is distinctively a book 
for students, and he writes as though he were appealing to persons ignorant 
of the commonest facts of the revolution. It would surely have been better 
had he confined himself to calling attention to special points of interest, in- 
stead of writing a summary of general events, founded on the letters, which 
may be apt'to pall upon his readers. Thus, for instance, there seems nothing 
whatever gained by the insertion of such paragraphs as those on p. xix 
relating to the imposition of an oath on the clergy. All the facts men- 
tioned are perfectly well known. Lord Gower does not present them under 
a new aspect, and Mr. Browning has no remarks whatever to make upon 
them. On p. xxxiiis found the strange statement that Lord Gower calls 
the Girondists ‘ Feuillants,’ an error apparently caused by the editor's 
conception of the political situation in July 1792, which he describes by 
saying that there were two chief political parties struggling for power, the 
Jacobins, who wished to establish a republic, and the Girondists, who 
wished to preserve the form of the constitution while depriving the king of 
authority. A reference to the letters shows at once that Lord Gower when 
he speaks of the Feuillants refers, as could hardly be otherwise, to the 
constitutionalists in opposition to the Girondists. Thus on p. 189 he 
mentions proposals to remove the assembly to the banks of the Loire, and 
the decree brought in by the Girondist Servan for raising 20,000 men 
in the departments, as measures for attacking the Feuillants; while on 
p. 198, having described the ministry formed after the resignation of 
Dumouriez and the dismissal of the three Girondist ministers, he observes 
that its measures are expected to be on the whole according to the prin- 
ciples of the Feuillants. 

Although Lord Gower is a dull writer, students of the revolution will 
find it worth their while to look through his correspondence. If he 
exhibits no sympathies, he exhibits also no prejudices, and whenever he 
does express a political opinion he regards the situation from an impartial 
point of view. Occasionally he narrates personal anecdotes, and those who 
have knowledge of the time will be sure to find some positive or negative 
evidence of interest to themselves. Taking the letters as a body, perhaps 
the most remarkable point about them is how entirely they accord with the 
received views of events. The often told tale is told over again with no 
variation of importance. Mr. Browning remarks that Lord Gower’s asser- 
tion that the Jacobins who were followers of Robespierre wished to avoid 
war in December 1791, is contrary to the received view. The received 
view is, however, in accordance with Lord Gower’s report, and is un- 
doubtedly the correct one, Robespierre’s speeches at the Jacobin club, not 
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to speak of other evidence, leaving no doubt on the question. With regard 
to special points it may be observed that the despatches referring to the 
possibility of France, in case of an outbreak of war between England and 
Spain in 1790, fulfilling the conditions of the family compact, are meagre 
and unsatisfactory. Lord Gower makes known to his government the 
assurances of the ministers of their desire for the maintenance of peace, 
and takes alarm at the decree of the assembly for the execution of its 
defensive engagements ; but he does not appear to have had any real know- 
ledge of the state of parties in relation to the question, regards English gold 
as the main means by which the danger was averted, and does not even 
allude to the dislike felt to the treaty with Spain as resting on a monar- 
chical and family basis. Amongst small matters it is interesting to 
observe that Lord Gower (17 Sept. 1790) believes that efforts were made to 
produce an artificial scarcity of corn ; and that the monarchical club, esta- 
blished in opposition to the Jacobin, did, as it was accused of doing, pro- 
pose to seek popularity by selling bread much under its cost price (4 Feb. 
1791). He exhibits his impartiality by repeated assertions that the aristo- 
crats as well as the democrats did their best to excite sedition ; and when 
he describes the violence of language used in the assembly, he does not 
lay all the blame on one side. 

‘ The violence of party is at present so great in the National Assembly 
that no terms of abuse are omitted by the speakers on either side, and 
the style of language which used to be confined to the markets, and 
therefore called le langage des halles, is now very frequently adopted in 
that place.’ (28 Jan. 1791.) 

On 15 April 1791, that is to say, before the flight of the royal family 
from Paris, Gower had the judgment to observe that one of two things 
must happen—either the constitution must be remodelled, or an avowedly 
republican form of government be established ; and after their return and 
the repression of the republican party, his sense of the falseness of the 
situation betrayed itself in sarcasm. 

‘The wisdom of the Assembly has decreed two hundred thousand 
livres as a reward to those who stopt the king at Varenne, and its 
policy and delicacy has timed that decree a few days only before it is to 
present to him its Acte Cunstitutionnelle for his free acceptance.’ 

Following Lord Gower’s despatches, Mr. Browning has printed letters 
written by agents of the English government after the recall of the am- 
bassador in August 1792. These extend from that date until after the 
condemnation of the king and are of considerable interest, especially those 
of the spy, Monro, who records fully his own impressions and the scenes 
of which he was a witness. His account of the September massacres 
deserves attention ; written at the moment by a man who took no part 
in French politics, it does not bear out entirely the extreme views of 
some modern writers. Unlike Louis Blanc, Monro does not assert that 
the massacres were simply due to the fury of the populace. Already on 
83 Sept. he writes of ‘ Marseillais and Brestois, the hired assassins of a 
party,’ and afterwards observes that ‘these massacres if not set a-going 
by some one were at least never intended to be stopped.’ On the other 
hand, Monro’s narrative produces a different impression on the reader from 
that of Mortimer Terneaux. While Mortimer Terneaux keeps in the 
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background the terrible alarm felt at the advance of the allies, Monro, 
after describing the massacre of the priests, goes on to say: ‘It is impos- 
sible to describe to your lordship the confusion and consternation which 
at present prevails here. The Prussians are advancing rapidly, they have 
already cut off the communication between the armies of Messrs. Luckner 
and Dumouriez ; and intelligence is just arrived that a detachment of two 
thousand men lately sent from hence to reinforce Verdun is fallen into 
the enemy’s hands.’ Monro’s account of the massacres at the Abbaye, 
of which he was an eyewitness, horrible as it is, is not so horrible as the 
account of Mortimer Terneaux, which allows no spontaneity on the part 
of any of the actors; when both writers are describing the same scene, 
while the one tells how the hired murderers outside the prison gates were 
waiting impatiently for their victims, the other remarks: ‘These incon- 
sistent murderers seemed nearly as much pleased at the acquittal of a 
prisoner as they were at his condemnation. The governor of the Invalides 
happened to be one of those I saw acquitted ; the street rang with acclama- 
tions of joy, but the old man was so feeble with fear and suspense, and so 
overcome with the caresses of his daughter, who was attending to know 
his fate, that they both sank lifeless into the arms of some of the spec- 
tators, who carried them to the Hospital des Invalides.’ Monro says 
nothing about the daughter of M. de Sombreuil being obliged to drink a 
glass of blood before obtaining her father’s acquittal, a story which 
Mortimer Terneaux accepts as true on the evidence of the lady’s son. 
Mr. Browning remarks in a note that the account here given by an eye- 
witness disproves the legend. It is not, however, clear from what Monro 
says whether he ventured to make his way into the prison or stayed 
outside in the street. Most of his details refer to what was taking place 
outside. Monro’s letters of a later date bring into prominence the reaction 
in Louis’s favour consequent on his trial, and also the fact that the sup- 
pression of public opinion was not at that time so complete as is some- 
times represented. Up to the last Monro believed that those in favour 
of saving the king’s life would obtain the majority. 

Mr. Browning has further enlarged his volume by the publication of 
a short diary kept by the second Lord Palmerston during July and 
August 1791, and has added in an appendix the remarkable letters of 
Mallet du Pan to Lord Elgin, which describe the condition of France in 
the beginning of 1794, and in a condensed form contain the results of 
modern investigation. These letters, however, as has already been pointed 
out, were published with some unimportant omissions by M. Sayous in 
his biography of their author. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Browning will continue his researches and 
find more material for publication. The foreign policy of England during 
the revolutionary period requires elucidation, and can only be really 
understood from the diplomatic correspondence of the ministers. 

BertHa M. GARDINER. 


Précis de la Campagne de 1805 en Allemagne et en Italie. (Bruxelles: 
C. Muquardt.) 


THE campaign of 1805 is a remarkable one, from the unrivalled dis- 
play of ability on one side and imbecility on the other. Few combinations 
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on the military chess board have been so masterly as the march on Ulm, 
few battles so scientifically ordered as Austerlitz; and in few instances 
have generals so entirely carried out their opponents’ wishes and plans as 
Mack and Weyrother when they flung away the Austrian and Russian 
armies. So marvellous was Napoleon’s success that for almost the only 
campaign in his history his bulletins form a strictly accurate record— 
except, of course, in the matter of losses and captures. The numbers of 
men present under arms, killed, wounded, and taken are almost the only 
points of any difficulty to clear up; for all the generals habitually lied 
about these, from the magnificent mendacity of Napoleon to the artless 
barbarian fiction of the Russian reports. The author of the work before 
us has had to rely on conjectural estimates in many cases, but has in most 
instances brought out consistent and probable results. I think that per- 
haps he has underestimated the French loss at Austerlitz in putting it at 
7,000 ; for the allies lost nearly 30,000 killed, wounded, and taken, and 
most of the prisoners were wounded. Allowing for the completeness of 
the rout and the numbers of Russians drowned in the frozen ponds, the 
disproportion seems too great for modern warfare between disciplined 
armies in the open field. Napoleon’s own public estimate of his loss was 
about 2,500, and it is generally safe to quadruple his numbers. As for 
his successive accounts of the hosts he defeated, slew or captured, they 
show a power of expansion only surpassed by Falstaff’s men in buckram. 
But bulletins and newspapers, as the Emperor once remarked, are not 
history. 

The sketch of the campaign is altogether very good, clear, fair and 
concise ; and if the other volumes come up to its standard the series of 
military histories, of which it is the first to appear, will be valuable, not 
only for the soldier, but for the historian. But there will be far harder 
nuts to crack in these coming volumes. Eylau, Borodino, Leipzig, not 
to mention Waterloo, need much clearing up still; and it will be even 
more difficult to conciliate Kinglake and Bazancourt for the Crimean 
war, or condense a precise account of the American civil war out of the 
extensive work of the Comte de Paris and the voluminous recollections 
of the Century magazine. A. R. Ropgs. 


Deutsche Geschichte im Neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Von HEInricH von 
TreitscHKe. III: Bis zur Juli-Revolution. (Leipzig: §. Hirzel, 1885.) 


Our German contemporaries are not wont to be much more precipitate 
than we can ourselves pretend to have been in the date of the present 
review ; but there seems little likelihood of the new volume of Treitschke’s 
masterly work being assailed by a storm of angry protests like that which 
the publication of its predecessor enabled him to enjoy. With the 
exception of the operations which prepared the Zollverein, and thus 
indisputably paved the way for the achievement of German unity under 
Prussian hegemony, there is little enough in the period covered by these 
pages to induce its author to rise from what is for him a rather subdued 
tone. The hero of the third volume of this History, if it has one, is the 
Prussian minister Von Motz, to whom from the above point of view the 
cause of German unity is assuredly deeply indebted, and who has an 
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additional claim on the respect of posterity as having told the truth to 
the elector William I of Hesse. But, as the historian indignantly 
remarks, the young Germans of that age, nurtured with the charmed 
circle of French ideas, had not so much as heard of Motz, and in truth 
there were but few politicians, learned or lewd, who shared the insight 
into the future which distinguished him almost as much as his courage 
in facing the obstacles of the present. To be sure, an uncommonly fresh 
and combative air still blows through the Appendices of this volume, 
designed primarily for the benefit of Professor Baumgarten, and of one or 
two other opponents who are treated with more deference than the 
distinguished Zunft-Professor at Strassburg. The uninitiated will pro- 
bably not care to bestow much attention upon these excursuses, although 
one at least among them which treats with rather grim humour the very 
long-lived, and very imbecile, question, ‘who invented the Zollverein ?’ 
contains truths applicable to other crafts besides that of historical 
research and exposition. For the rest, Professor von Treitschke inci- 
dentally observes that his fellow-countrymen are in controversy apt to lose 
sight of the canons of good taste; and he is himself a most thoroughly 
national author. 

Everybody knows that he is a great deal more than this; and the 
present writer for one has repeatedly sought occasions for expressing 
his admiration of an historian whom no task, however laborious, seems to 
weary, and whose written pages are accordingly, like the living words of 
a great orator who controls his theme, at the same time apt to master 
his audience. But in the present instance a preliminary duty of conscience 
must be performed. We—that is to say, Englishmen who are, not 
ashamed to confess some solicitude as to the treatment which their 
country’s name and fame may receive at the hands of a writer of real 
eminence—have a quarrel of our own with the historian of the new 
Germany, a quarrel which it would be foolish to exaggerate, but worse 
than foolish altogether to ignore. Professor von Treitschke is not 
restrained by any false delicacy from criticising with the utmost freedom 
the political action of Great Britain and the characters of our public 
men; nor am I aware that we are as a rule more squeamish than others 
about such comments. According to his wont, he speaks of English men 
and things with a fullness of knowledge that must be extremely taking 
at Berlin, where occasional morsels of our phraseology, such as ‘ hep 
hep hurrah’ and ‘ fishing for compliment,’ cannot fail to enhance the more 
general effect. We retain, I fancy, strength of mind enough to bear with 
criticisms frequently perhaps containing a wholesome grain of truth, 
such as those which Beuth, a Prussian bureaucrat who rendered great 
services to the cause of technical and industrial progress, is said to have 
passed ‘with the irony of a superior person’ (mit diberlegener Ironie) upon 
the incurable narrowmindedness of our insular population. Nay, more. 
Although as students of Ranke and other authorities we are unable to 
accept the consistently contemptuous view of the part played in English 
politics by all four of our Georges which it suits Professor von Treitschke, 
as an uncompromising lover of strong monarchy, to suggest, yet not a few 
of us would give up George IV at all events to the historian’s satire, care- 
less as to the gross want of finish in his portrait of the king on his visit to 
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Hanover. Furthermore, we may agree that in the attitude which Lord Castle- 
reagh instructed his brother to take up at the congress of Laibach there was 
something unreal, owing to the undeniable fact that English opinion, both in 
and out of parliament, was at that time considerably in advance of the actual 
sentiments of the tory ministry. We should not even think of disputing 
the historian’s right to adopt an explanation of Canning’s foreign policy 
which strikes him as sufficient. That statesman, of the difficulty of 
whose position at home the historian betrays scant appreciation, caleu- 
lated, it seems, that our trade ‘ would flourish the most securely if the 
continent were at peace, if the economical vigour of its peoples were 
always crippled by civic conflicts; then the fortunate island would be all 
the more undisturbedly able to extend her ocean rule, which it regarded 
as a natural right.’ There have no doubt been occasions enough, both in 
Canning’s day and in other times, with regard to which such a way of 
interpreting British policy is perfectly justifiable. In tariff negotiations, 
for instance, Great Britain has been very persistently, and at times even 
blindly, intent upon her own interests. Thus in the discussions belong- 
ing to the period immediately preceding the establishment of the Zoll- 
verein, British and Prussian commercial interests were held to run 
counter to one another, and Great Britain pursued a policy which un- 
doubtedly tended to cripple the natural development of the Prussian 
mercantile system ; and a representative Prussian historian is therefore, 
from his point of view, warranted in inveighing against the support given 
by Great Britain (with Hanover ‘in tow’) to the counter-customs-asso- 
ciation known under the name of the Mitteldeutsche Handelsverein. 
But he must of course be aware that the British and Prussian tariffs of 
that period were in substance mutually hostile tariffs ; and that it was in 
point of fact only the recognition of the truth of free-trade principles 
which led to the adoption of what virtually amounted to reasonable rela- 
tions of reciprocity. The case is therefore obviously not one for the 
contemptuous imputation of selfish motives either to the one side or to 
the other. Professor von Treitschke sarcastically quotes an article in 
the Edinburgh Review where—apparently about the year 1880—it was 
hinted, ‘with that English modesty which displays itself even in the 
praise of others,’ that ‘the commercial policy of Prussia, which is perhaps 
superior to that of any other state in the world, probably owes its origin 
to the desire of an absolute ruler to enrich himself.’ A feebler ‘ censure’ 
could certainly never have been made than this, the original of which I 
have no present means of identifying ;! and it is precisely this crude and 
often futile suggestion of motives which seems to me so derogatory to 


1 A later number, however, of the Edinburgh Review (January 1844) lies before 
me, which may be commended to the notice of those in whose eyes Britisli commercial 
policy, whether based on protective or on free-trade principles, is synonymous with 
undeviating selfishness. ‘The true object of British policy,’ it concludes, ‘is, not to 
counteract the extension of the Zollverein to the rest of Germany, but to weaken and 
destroy that mischievous influence which is now by far too predominant, the influence 
of monopoly and class interests. With such interests we have no sympathy; but for 
Germany herself our feelings are those of friendship and goodwill; and we do not yet 
despair of seeing the Zollverein converted into an instrument for good, if England will 
only do her share in the work, and prove the sincerity of her professions, by setting 
herself the example of that policy which she recommends to the adoption of others.’ 
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the dignity of historical criticism. But to return for a moment to 
Canning. In another passage of this History reference is made to the 
persistent opposition against the slave trade which at the congress of 
Verona and elsewhere the British government carried to a length un- 
welcome to some of the powers, and more especially to France. The 
explanation of this persistency the historian seeks where it was sought 
at the time by French journalists endowed with the power of penetrating 
the perfidy of Albion—in the fact that ‘of the entire quantity of coffee 
imported at that time hardly one-twentieth part came from the English 
colonies, and of the entire quantity of sugar about one-fourth. The 
immense British colonial empire possessed only few plantations suitable 
for negroes, and these had long been overflowing with blacks ; the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade could here do very little damage, while in the 
colonies of the other maritime powers it could not but provoke serious 
economical convulsions.’ No doubt this ingenious if not very solid show 
of facts and figures (how, for instance, would France have stood in the 
comparison suggested ?) amounts at the worst to a repetition of what to 
certain writers of certain nations used to be a truism: that the ‘ limita- 
tions’ of the British character are such as to make even our national 
good deeds inconceivable. without mercenary motives. But it is un- 
pleasing to have to number among such writers an historian of genius, 
who might at least have been expected to perceive the ludicrous element 
in sheer onesidedness. And I fear that elsewhere his prejudice against a 
nation whose foreign policy has often been very shortsighted but rarely 
altogether ungenerous misleads him into something like malignity. It 
is once more Canning against whom the charge is directed, that ‘ while 
he did not refuse his human sympathy to the Greek insurgents, he was 
by no means in any way minded to mitigate the oppressive despotism 
(Gewaltherrschaft) which his England exercised against the Hellenes of 
the Ionian islands.’ The policy carried out by Sir Thomas Maitland, and 
carried out it may be readily conceded with very much the reverse of 
skill, was the inevitable result of an unnatural arrangement as to the 
government of the islands for which the congress of Vienna was re- 
sponsible ; but to suggest a comparison between the rigour of this or any 
subsequent high commissioner and the fury of let us say the depopulators 
of Scio is simply disingenuous in an historian who writes for a wide public. 

I would very much rather have devoted more of the space at my 
command to an attempt to illustrate the many excellences of this volume, 
than to the pointing out of flaws which in relation to the main theme of 
its narrative are, as may be readily confessed, of little moment. Besides 
his unrivalled vigour and versatility in that species of composition where 
the publicist and the historian are at times appropriately blended like the 
foot-soldier and the horseman of the seventeenth century, besides his 
wealth of historical and literary learning, which he generally wears if not 
lightly like a flower at least without a trace of pedantry, Treitschke is 
master of the art of grouping events and characters, and of bringing as it 
were before the very eyes of the reader the action and reaction of the 
great forces of national history. This art seems to me as rare in our own 
days as when it was appropriately rewarded at Athens. Of course it is the 
fashion to make litile of that which impresses all; among ourselves many 
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modern ‘ Templars’ have quite successfully, in the opinion of their 
fellow-wits, argued away the effect of Macaulay’s ‘description of the 
state in which England was at the time when the crown passed from 
Charles II to his brother.’ The historian of modern Germany having, if 
he will pardon the imputation, more in him of the training of the Zunft- 
Professor than was accessible to his English prototype, and having 
issued forth from a school of historians the secret of whose triumph he 
rightly himself finds in their complete command of their materials, in ° 
my opinion surpasses Macaulay where Macaulay is strongest. Given a 
certain measure of familiarity with the ground surveyed, and I must con- 
fess that as a reader of history one may well be at a loss to imagine a 
greater intelJectual pleasure than that derivable from such a chapter as 
the one superscribed Altsténdisches Stillleben in Norddeutschland (it would 
be useless to pause for a translation). In his previous chapter the historian 
had accomplished perhaps one of the most difficult, and certainly one of the 
most unpalatable, portions of his task. He had there had to describe the state 
of things in Prussia during the seven years, or thereabouts, which ensued 
upon the death of Hardenberg, the last great statesman who was to stand 
at the head of her affairs till our own times. The veteran chancellor had 
done much for Prussia and for her future, but in his last endeavour to 
lay the foundations of a permanent constitution for the country he had 
failed. The causes of this failure are traced in the admirable second 
chapter of the present volyme, which possesses great interest for students 
who have time to spare for the comparative history of provincial admi- 
nistration and of the obstacles which every real wnion has to overcome. 
A peculiar obstacle in Hardenberg’s way was the ‘ historical’ romanti- 
cism of the crown prince, afterwards King Frederick William IV, of whom, 
as subsequently of his favourite Bunsen, Treitschke draws portraits of 
unmistakable truthfulness. Hardenberg’s failure implied the attempt 
to meet the case by means of provincial diets without more than the 
most shadowy germ of a general diet—an experiment hopefully viewed 
as a substructure only by large and imaginative minds such as Stein, 
Humboldt, Vincke, and Schén, and carried out with a partial conscious- 
ness of some such spirit in Prussia proper and in Westphalia, but intended 
by the dominant feudal party to guarantee the reaction which they pal- 
pably had at heart. In Treitschke’s opinion the real success of such a 
reaction was prevented by the resolution of King Frederick William III, 
due mainly to accidental circumstances, to be his own prime minister. 
Thus a passive resistance became possible on the part of the bureau- 
cracy, where resided the real political intelligence of the dislocated 
kingdom, against the reactionary tendencies of the provincial estates at 
large; and for instance the Gewerbefreiheit (freedom in the exercise of 
trades and handicrafts), which several of the minor states seized the oppor- 
tunity of sacrificing, was preserved to Prussia. But the signs of political 
progress were hard to perceive in a dull and turbid atmosphere. It was 
in this period that Frederick William III committed the great blunder 
for which among all the mistakes of his reign he must be most distinctly 
held personally responsible, and in excuse of which Treitschke, sympa- 
thetically as he writes of this worthy prince, is too judicious to plead 
excellence of intentions. The religious union of the two protestant 
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churches in Prussia was an experiment deplorably out of season, and 
doomed to remain a moral failure even after it had been technically accom- 
plished. And in the same period there began, in no slight degree through 
the buoyant self-confidence of Bunsen at Rome, that long series of nego- 
tiations with the Vatican of which even our times may not have seen the 
last unfortunate results. And if in ecclesiastical matters a gloomy age in 
the history of Prussian intellectual life was now announcing itself, in 
politics, as the historian allows, the German world outside heard less of the 
bright particular stars that kept up the conceit of Berlin, or of the services of 
the bureaucracy which maintained the efficiency of the Prussian adminis- 
tration, than of ‘ the foolish sins of the chase upon demagogues.’ The 
severe truthfulness with which Treitschke scorns to make light of the blot 
which these persecutions leave upon Prussia’s fame is honourable to him, 
for he was not born to be the bard of either Mannerbund or Jiinglingsbund. 
Towards the end of the period treated in this chapter a change for the 
better makes itself manifest, first in the sphere of administration; and 
with the Zollverein schemes of Motz the historian legitimately connects 
the first endeavours of Prussia to pursue a German policy, consciously 
superior to the fears and the scruples and the susceptibilities of her 
immediate neighbours. 

It is with these neighbours, viz. Saxony, Hesse-Cassel, the Guelphic 
lands, the Hanse Towns, and Schleswig-Holstein in particular, that the 
chapter is concerned to which I directed attention above as illustrating 
Treitschke’s genius for historical Darstellwng, a term which I take to 
include exposition and narrative as well as description. In the opening 
of the next chapter a similar summary of Bavarian affairs forms a welcome 
supplement, where the beginnings of King Lewis I are dealt with at once 
caustically and kindly, and perhaps with more real fairness than I think 
falls to the lot of King William I of Wiirtemberg, whose well-meaning 
though not very far-reaching liberalism irresistibly excites the historian’s 
spleen. But in both grave and gay he seems most thoroughly at home 
north of the line of the Main. His summary of the history of the king- 
dom of Saxony in the first decade or two after its mutilation has a half- 
elegiac, half-satirical tone which is quite swi geyeris, and yet admits of a 
genuine home-bred admiration for the pathetic mixture of intelligence and 
simplicity, energy and kindliness, which long characterised the population 
of the little kingdom. (Surely it must be by accident that in connexion 
with upper Saxony the military order is described as ‘both then ’—viz. 
in the days of the John Georges—‘and now the most arrogant nobility 
in the Germanic empire.’) The sins of which in earlier days the dynasty of 
this land was guilty against the population, the fidelity with which these 
sins were rewarded, and the shortsightedness with which after the battle 
of Leipzig dynasty and population settled down into the old ways, to which 
was added a new hatred of the Prussians, are alike recorded with incon- 
trovertible truth. In the sketch which follows of the part played by 
Hesse-Cassel in modern German affairs we seem to have passed out of an 
atmosphere of querulous peace into one of brutal Renascence tyranny with- 
out a Renascence ; there is hardly a point in the policy, or a feature in the 
life, of these electors which did not directly help to bring about the 
annexation which our age has seen satisfactorily accomplished. It would, 
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I think, be more easy to cavil at some points in the sketch of the Hano- 
verian lands and dynasty ; at all events, the tendency to a change here 
less than elsewhere presents itself in the form of a natural development. 
Wholly different had been the course of things in Mecklenburg, where of 
old the all-powerful nobility had prevailed both over such vigour as mani- 
fested itself in the towns and over the very existence of a free peasantry, 
and where it is therefore not paradoxical to find the first princely reformer 
in Duke Frederick Francis of Schwerin, whose rule began before the 
French revolution. ‘ Who could have objected to him that he was devoted 
to women, wine, cards, and very nearly all the pleasures of life, even to a 
degree passing that customary among his people?’ 

The Hanse Towns, for whose policy not much sympathy could be 
expected here, form the natural transition to Schleswig-Holstein, whose 
affairs in this very period first began to trouble the repose of the Germanic 
diet. Ido not know whether it will be thought surprising that in his 
account of the petition addressed to the diet in December 1822 by the pre- 
lates and knighthood of Holstein, who appealed for the protection of their 
constitution on the ground of the recent Vienna Schlussacte, Professor von 
Treitschke should demur to tke validity of this appeal. Art. 56 of the 
Schlussacte required that no changes should be made, except in a con- 
stitutional way, in the constitutions of territorial estates ‘ which existed 
in acknowledged effectivity.’ Prussia in supporting this clause of the 
Federal Act had clearly intended to exclude any appeal to the protection 
of the diet on the part of the more or less obsolete estates of Pomerania, 
Cleves, &c. Now, in the northern duchies the ‘ particular’ diet had not 
assembled since 1675, nor the knights since 1711. Could such an exist- 
ence be called one ‘ of acknowledged effectivity’? It is true that the king 
of Denmark had quite recently recognised the privileges of the Schleswig- 
Holstein estates, and this, as Treitschke candidly concedes, makes some 
difference. The real point of course lay in the maintenance of the legally 
indissoluble union between the two duchies; and for this Prussia as yet 
cared nothing. She therefore voted with Austria for the rejection of the 
petition, and gave one more proof of the very defective insight into her 
mission as yet possessed by her leading statesmen. The volume before us, 
to many portions and aspects of which I have not been even able to advert, 
shows more clearly and more fully than has to my knowledge ever been 
shown before, on how solid and how consecutively established a basis of 
administrative and fiscal policy that ‘mission’ was ultimately to accomplish 
itself. A. W. Warp. 


Sybel’s tribute to the memory of his great master is republished in 
a widely accessible quarter (Historische Zeitschrift, lvi. pt. 3). To the 
qualities and services of another eminent pupil of Ranke’s, the late 
Professor Waitz (born 9 Oct. 1818, died 25 May 1886) justice has been 
done by the equally‘competent voice of Professor Wattenbach, in a speech 
delivered in the Prussian Academy of Sciences on 1 July last and since 
reprinted from the Transactions. The fame of Waitz will probably rest 
first on the magnificent fragment (in eight volumes) of his ‘ Deutsche 
Verfassungsgeschichte,’ and secondly on his connexion with the ‘ Monu- 
menta Germanie.’ With this great undertaking he had associated 
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himself at a very early stage in his career, when—just about fifty years 
ago—he was introduced by Ranke to Pertz; and in 1875 he quitted his 
chair at Géttingen to undertake the direction of the series, thereby 
saving it from something very much like shipwreck. His ‘ Schleswig- 
Holstein’s Geschichte’ lacks a concluding volume ; for the archives of 
Copenhagen were sealed to a native of the German half of Flensburg, who 
had sat for Kiel in the Frankfort parliament. His ‘ Jiirgen Wullenwever,’ 
an exhaustive treatment of a theme full of typical and individual interest, 
ought to be better known wherever historical works are not simply 
divided into the ‘readable’ and the ‘ unreadable.’ Waitz had, with the 
training of a lawyer, an ineradicable suspicion of the one-sided study of 
mere narrative sources of history. The principles on which in the cele- 
brated ‘ historische Ubungen ’ at Géttingen he trained successive genera- 
tions of scholars are by this time, for better or worse, established in 
German historical science. 


Professor Kuno Fischer has lost no time in putting into print the 
oration delivered by him in the church of the Holy Ghost at Heidelberg 
on 7 Aug. last, as at once the spokesman and the panegyrist of his 
jubilant university. It is by no means the least solid contribution to the 
literature of the occasion, which, as a whole, seems to be pardonably hap- 
hazard, and to which a reproof is administered in Professor Fischer’s speech 
for having failed to make the founder of the Otto-Heinrichsbau and the 
donor of the Palatina the subject of a separate monograph. The published 
oration itself contains some passages omitted in delivery for want of time ; 
indeed, he is reported not to have allowed himself more than three hours 
for speaking. Yet it would be altogether unjust to describe his sketch of 
the history of the university of Heidelberg as prolix, or as overdone with 
that kind of ornament which, for reasons unknown, is elsewhere thought 
indispensable in academical oratory. He has rightly considered the 
interest of his story sufficient in itself; nor in truth have many universi- 
ties passed through vicissitudes so strange and serious as those from 
which the Ruperto-Carola has emerged to a well-assured prosperity. The 
double name distinguishes two unequal halves in its history. In the 
former an institution, founded with the sanctfon of the church to meet 
the cosmopolitan and decentralising tendencies of the middle ages, only 
very gradually attained to the position of a university of European sig- 
nificance. It reached this at last under the fostering care of a line of 
princes ready to sacrifice the cause of imperial unity, and that of national 
independence, to the interests of their own Calvinistic form of faith; and 
thus, logically enough, the ruin of the house of Simmern involved the 
collapse of the university which under them had, as Professor Fischer 
says, been the specula ecclesia, the watch-tower of the reformed Church, 
and had shone with such lights as Ramus and Donellus. - Those were the 
dark days when, after the sack of Heidelberg, the famous Palatina was 
dragged by mules across the Alps and incorporated in the Vaticana, 
where the bulk of it still remains. The newspapers have duly chronicled 
the courtesy of the present pope in presenting to the rector of the university, 
on the occasion of the recent jubilee, a catalogue of the Heidelberg books 
and manuscripts now at Rome. The speech before us adds the curious 
statement, cited from Platner and Bunsen’s well-known work on the city 
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of Rome, that in 1816 the papal government was actually on the point of 
returning the whole collection, when one of its servants was bold enough 
to suggest that the Palatina had been offered to Pope Gregory XV by 
Maximilian not as a gift, but as a satisfaction for the subsidies paid by 
the former to the Catholic league. The slow recovery of the university 
after the Thirty Years war was arrested by that ‘firing of the Pala- 
tinate’ which lit up an international hatred unquenched to this day; 
and for a time the remnant of its teachers were houseless and homeless. 
Then, under the Neuburg dynasty, the seminary of Bucer, (Ecolampa- 
dius, and Melanchthon became an unwilling instrument in the hands of the 
counter-Reformation ; and though in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century matters slightly improved during the electorate of Charles Theo- 
dore (of the Sulzbach line), the real revival of the university is to be dated 
from the rule of its second founder, Charles Frederick, margrave of Baden- 
Durlach, who in 1806 became the first grand-duke of Baden. Under him 
and his successors the university, which had dwindled into little more than 
a territorial institution, has once more become a seat of learning and edu- 
cation whose influence extends far beyond the boundaries of Germany 
itself ; and no guests can have been more welcome at the recent celebration 
than those foreigners who might claim to have been in their day academic 
citizens of the Ruperto-Carola. We cannot follow Professor Kuno Fischer 
in reciting the names of those celebrated teachers who have co-operated in 
the work of Heidelberg’s regeneration. His own name is omitted by him ; 
but he appropriately refers with special warmth to the late Ludwig 
Hiiusser. A new edition of that genuine son of the Palatinate’s history 
of his beloved native land—into which the history of the university of 
Heidelberg is woven like a golden thread—would perhaps have been the 
most suitable commemoration that could have been devised of the recent 
interesting festival. 


Record Evidences among Archives of the ancient Abbey of Cluni 
(privately printed, 1886) is a praiseworthy attempt on the part of Sir 
George Duckett to turn the attention of English students to the valuable 
material contained in the Cluni archives in the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris, which have been recently catalogued by M. Delisle. Sir George 
Duckett has collected such entries as bear on English affairs, has printed 
one or two documents in full, and has added a few explanatory notes. 
The greater part of the documents are concerned with the Cluniac priories 
established in England, and one or two records of abbatial visitations 
ought to be of great interest. Sir G. Duckett as an antiquary is chiefly 
occupied with the documents about the foundation of the priory of 
St. Pancras at Lewes; but he prints a valuable letter from Peter the 
Venerable, which mentions that Henry I of England completed the great 
basilica of Cluni, and further tells us that the empress Matilda paterne 
imaginis et prudentia formam velut sigillo impressam representavit, which 
is an interesting bit of personal description. Amongst other documents 
catalogued is an ‘agreement made with the Homines of Offord-Cluny’ in 
1287, which Sir G. Duckett cautiously says ‘ might thus light on the mode 
of conducting arrangements with village communities.’ We pass on the 
hint to the large body of those interested in this subject. 

VOL. I.—NO. IV. 8G 
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Mr. F. Solly-Flood, Q.C., has reprinted from the ‘ Transactions of the 
Royal Historical Society’ a careful paper on The Story of Prince Henry 
of Monmouth and Chief Justice Gascoign (London: Longmans), which 
he subjects to minute legal and historical criticism, and condemns chiefly 
on the grounds,(1) that no writer displays any knowledge of the supposed 
fact until it was stated and made popular by Sir Thomas Elyot’s 
‘Governor,’ published in 1582, and (2) that it involves an impossible 
contradiction with the known facts of Prince Henry’s life, into which 
Mr. Solly-Flood enters in detail. Finally the author clinches his argu- 
ment by the discovery of the real event to which in all probability the 
story refers, namely an insult put upon a judge by Edward II when 
prince of Wales. It is satisfactory when, in demolishing a fabric, instead 
of wasting the materials, one has only to re-erect them elsewhere; and 
this Mr. Solly-Flood seems to us to have done successfully, though the 
last part of his argument cannot of course amount to absolute proof. 


A Chronicle History of the Life and Work of William Shakespeare, by 
the Rey. F. G. Fleay (John C. Nimmo, 1886), is a straightforward attempt 
to write the life of Shakespeare as a dramatist. The questions with which 
it deals are much disputed, and Mr. Fleay has strong opinions of his 
own. But those who agree with him and those who disagree will alike 


admit that he has stated his case fairly, and has written tersely and to 
the point. 


Under the title of Greater Greece and Greater Britain and George 
Washington, the Expander of England (London: Macmillan & Co.) Mr. 
Freeman has printed two lectures which he delivered during last winter 
at Edinburgh and Oxford. The purpose of the two is the same, though 
illustrated by a different text; it is to show, by the example of Greece 
and the example of the United States of America, how a nation may be 
‘expanded’ without the necessity of any political connexion; or, in the 
author’s own words, to insist upon ‘the thought of a union of scattered 
kinsfolk bound together by a nobler tie than that of being subjects of one 
empire or ‘‘ peoples’’ of one sovereign’ (p. 84). The contrast between 
the ancient and the modern colonial system is very clearly drawn out. 
In an appendix on ‘ Imperial Federation’ Mr. Freeman analyses with his 
accustomed force the various confusions and misconceptions with which 
the question of the relation of Great Britain to its colonies and depen- 
dencies is apt to be attended. He contents himself with criticism, and 
does not put forward any scheme of his own beyond the general principle 
that ‘a lasting friendly union of the English and English-speaking folk’ 


is ‘an immeasurably higher object than the maintenance of any so-called 
British empire’ (p. 148). 


The popularity of American historians in England is shown by the 
fact that almost simultaneously new editions have been issued of the 
works of Mr. Parkman (Macmillan) and of Mr. Prescott (Swan Sonnen- 
schein). Prescott is a well-established favourite, and the brilliancy of 
Mr. Parkman’s narratives will assuredly make him a classical historian 
in England as well as in America. 
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‘Casstoporvs, The letters of : Being a con- 
densed translation of the Varie Epi- 
stole of Magnus Cassiodorus, senator. 
With an introduction by T. Hodgkin. 
Pp. 580. London: Frowde. 16/. 

Conavsen (A. von). Der rémische Grenz- 
wall in Deutschland. Militérische und 
technische Beschreibung desselben. 
Nachtrag. Pp. 30: 2 plates. Wies- 
baden: Kreidel. 2m. 

Cortese (G.) Di aleuni errori storici di 
Cornelio Nepote. Pp. 11, Milan: 


Pirola. (From the ‘ Giornale Italiano 
di Filologia e Linguistica Classica.’) 
Durvy (V.) History of Rome and the 
Roman people from its origin to the 
establishment of the Christian empire. 
VY. London: Paul, Trench, & Co. 30/. 

Esmetn (A.) Mélanges d'histoire, de 
droit, et de critique: Droit romain. 
Pp. 420. Paris: Larose & Forcel. 
10 f. 


Gravina (G. V.) Del governo civile di 


Roma: libro rarissimo. Edited by 
L. A. Villari. Pp. 65. Florence: 
Cellini. 16mo. 21. 

Herken (J. A.) Seneca’s Charakter und 
politische Thitigkeit, aus seinen 
Schriften beleuchtet. Pp. 25. Berlin: 
Mayer. 4to. 1°50 m. 


Lresenam (W.) Beitriige zur Verwal- 
tungsgeschichte des rémischen Kaiser- 
reichs. I.: Die Laufbahn der Procura- 
toren bis auf die Zeit Diocletians. 
Pp. 160. Jena: Passarge. 2°50 m. 

Tacrrr (P, Cornelii) Opera quae super- 
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sunt, ad fidem codicum Mediceorum 
ab J. G. Baitero denuo excussorum 
ceterorumque optimorum librorum 
recensuit atque interpretatus est J. 


C. Orellius. Il. 5: Historiarum liber 
ii. Ed. C. Meiser. Berlin: Calvary & 
Co. 4°50 m. 


VetTmann (H.) Funde von Rémermiinzen 


im freien Germanien, und die Oertlich- 
keit der Varusschlacht. Pp. 131. Osna- 
briick : Rackhorst. 1°60 m. 

Venantr Fortunatr Opera pedestria. 
Ed. B. Krusch. (Monumenta Ger- 
maniae historica : Auctorum antiquissi- 
morum tom. iv. 2). Pp. xxxiii, 144. 
Berlin: Weidmann. 4to. 6 m. 


V. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


Armprust (L.) Die territoriale Politik 
der Piipste von 500 bis 800 mit beson- 
derer Beriicksichtigung der rémischen 
Beamtenverhiltnisse. Pp. 114. Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 

Avpisto (C.) Histoire civile et religieuse 
des papes sous les empereurs paiens. 
Pp. 441. Lille: Librairie de la Société 
de Saint-Augustin. 

Aveustix (Saint), Evéque d’Hippone, 
Histoire de; d’aprés ses écrits et |’édi- 
tion des Bénédictins. I. Pp. 400, 421. 
Paris: Société générale de librairie 
catholique. 8 f. 

Batan (P.) Continuazione alla storia 
universale della chiesa cattolica dell’ 
abbate Rohrbacher. III.: sino alla ele- 
zione del regnante pontefice Leone XIII. 
Pp. 931. Turin: Marietti. 

Cucueratr (F.) Cluny au onziéme siécle, 
son influence religieuse, intellectuelle, 
et politique. 4° édition, précédée d’une 
introduction inédite sur les premiéres 
origines de Cluny. Pp. 280. Autun: 
Dejussieu. 

Dattron (H.) Johannes & Lasco. Bij- 
drage tot de hervormingsgeschiedenis 
van Polen, van Duitschland, en van 
Engeland. Pp. 640. Utrecht: Kemink. 

Dirrricu (F.) Gasparo Contarini [1483- 
1542]: eine Monographie. Pp. 880. 
Braunsberg: Peter. 16 m. 

Dornets (J. von). Martin Luther, sein 
Leben und sein Wirken. I. Pp. 163. 
Berlin: Deubner. 2m. 

Evers (G.G.) Martin Luther: Lebens- 
und Charakterbild, von ihm selbst 
gezeichnet in seinen eigenen Schriften 
und Correspondenzen. VIII: Der 
Reichstag zu Worms im J. 1521. 
Part 1. Mentz: Kirchheim. 2°25 m. 

FE.TEN (J.) Papst Gregor IX. Pp. 409. 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Herder. 6 m. 

Foss (H.) Uber den Abt Hilduin von 
St. Denis und Dionysius Areopagita. 
Pp. 21. Berlin: Gaertner. 4to. 1m. 

Fovarp (abbé C.) Les origines de l’Eglise : 
saint Pierre et les premiéres années du 
christianisme. Pp. 563. Map. Paris: 
Lecoffre. 7°50 f. 

Gams (P. B.) Series episcoporum eccle- 
siae catholicae, qua series, quae apparuit 
1873, completur et continuatur ab a. ca. 
1870 ad 20 Febr. 1885. Pp. 148. 
Ratisbon: Manz. 4to. 8m. 

Garpner (Alice). Synesius of Cyrene, 
philosopher and bishop. (The Fathers 


for English Readers.) London: S. P. 
C.K. 12mo. 2). 

Gertach (H.) Allgemeine kirchliche 
Chronik begriindet von Matthes 
(continuation). XXXII: Das Jahr 1885. 
Pp. 313. Dresden: Dieckmann. 4 m. 

Gricnarp (F.) L’Abbaye de Flavigny, 
ses historiens et ses histoires. Pp. 71. 
Autun: Dejussieu. 2°50 f. 

Haccenmacuer (O.) Sebastian Frank, 
sein Leben und seine religiése Stel- 
lung; Eine Studie aus der Reforma- 
tionszeit. Pp.40. Ziirich: Meyer & 
Zeller. 1. 

Hirrer (G.) Der heilige Bernard von 
Clairvaux; Eine Darstellung seines 
Lebens und Wirkens. I.: Vorstudien. 
Pp. 246. Miinster: Aschendorff. 5 m. 

Jozzi (O.) Acta martyrii sancti Castuli 
zetarii imperatoris Diocletiani. Pp. 18. 
Macerata: Tipogr. Cortesiana. 4to. 

Junemann (B.) Dissertationes selectae in 
historiam ecclesiasticam. VI. Pp. 488. 
Ratisbon: Pustet. 4°30 m. 

Koxtsere (J.) Verfassung, Cultus, und 
Disciplin der christlichen Kirche nach 
den Schriften Tertullians. Pp. 226. 
Braunsberg: Huye. 3m. 

Mossmann (X.) Cartulaire de Mulhouse. 
Ill. Pp. 574. Colmar: Barth. 4to. 
40 f 


Parsons (R.) Studies in Church History. 
Pp. 535. New York: F. Pustet & Co. 
$2°50. 

Pastor (L.) Geschichte der Piipste seit 
dem Ausgang des Mittelalters, mit 
Benutzung des pipstlichen Geheim- 
Archives und vieler anderer Archive 
bearbeitet. I. Pp. xlvi, 723. Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau: Herder. 10 m. 

Scunewer (P.) Die bischéflichen Dom- 
kapitel, ihre Entwicklung und recht- 
liche Stellung im Organismus der 
Kirche. Pp. xxxii, 503. Mentz: Kirch- 


heim. 

Tostr (L.) Storia di Bonifazio VIII e 
de’ suoi tempi. 2 vol. Pp. 314, 334. 
Rome: Tipografia della Camera dei 
Deputati. 91. 

VILLEVIEILLE (abbé U.) Histoire de saint 
Césaire, évéque d’Arles. Pp. 351. Aix- 
en-Provence: Illy & Brun. 

Zaun (A.) Abriss einer Geschichte der 
evangelischen Kirche auf dem euro- 
piischen Festlande im neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert. Pp. 204. Stuttgart: 
Metzler. 
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VI. MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Autrmann (W.) Der Rémerzug Ludwigs 
des Baiern; Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Kampfes zwischen Papsttum und 
Kaisertum. Pp. 152. Berlin: Gaertner. 


4m. 

Bartow (J. W.) A short history of the 
Normans in South Europe. Pp. 210, 
London: Paul, Trench, & Co. 7/6. 

Crorsapes, Recueil des historiens des; 
publié par les soins de l’Académie des 
inscriptions et belles-lettres. Historiens 
occidentaux. V. 1. Paris: Klincksieck. 
Fol. 22°50 f. 

Encetmann (E.) Der Anspruch der 
Piipste auf Konfirmation und Approba- 
tion bei den deutschen Kénigswahlen 
[1077-1379] ; Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte des Kampfes zwischen Papst- 
tum und deutschem Kénigtum im Mit- 
telalter. Pp. 138. Breslau: Koebner. 
3m. 

Festi (C. de). Sull’ origine, istituzione, 
e prerogative dei conti Palatini e dei 


cavalieri aurati. Pp. 12. Pisa: 
Cappelli. 
Harper (C.). De Joannis Tzetzae his- 


toriarum fontibus quaestiones selectae. 
Pp. 89. Kiel: Lipsius & Tischer. 
1°60 m. 

Heycx (E.) Genua und seine Marine 
im Zeitalter der Kreuzziige. Beitriige 
zur Verfassungs- und zur Kriegs-Ge- 
schichte. Pp. 199. Innsbruck: Wagner. 

Kouter (G.) Die Entwickelung des 
Kriegswesens und der Kriegfiihrung in 


der Ritterzeit von Mitte des elften 
Jahrhunderts bis zu den Hussiten- 
kriegen. I. Kriegsgeschichtliches von 
Mitte des elften bis Mitte des dreizehn- 
ten Jahrhunderts. Pp. xl, 519, with 
15 lithographed maps and plans. 
Breslau: Koebner. 18 m. 

Mas Latrre (comte de). Relations et 
commerce de l’Afrique septentrionale 
ou Magreb avec les nations chrétiennes 
oe moyen fge. Paris: Didot. 12mo. 
8 f. 

Mavipe (M. de). Les Juifs dans les 
états francais du Saint-Siége au moyen 
fige. Documents pour servir a l’his- 
toire des Israélites et de la Papauté. 
Paris: Champion. 6 f. 

Merowrneicr et Karolini aevi, Formulae, 
with the Ordines iudiciorum Dei: ed. 
K. Zeumer. (Monumenta Germaniae 
historica: Legum sect. v.) Il. Pp. 
329-782; plate. Hanover: Hahn. 4to. 
15 m. 


Pranti (C. von) Geschichte der Logik im 
Abendlande. II. 2nd ed. Pp. 403. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 

Ranewrn’s Fortsetzung der Thaten Fried- 
richs von Bischof Otto von Freising. 
Translated by H. Kohl. (Die Ge- 
schichtschreiber der deutschen Vorzeit 
in deutscher Bearbeitung: Ixxviii.) 
Pp. 249. Leipzig: Duncker. 4 m. 

Van Drrvat (E.) Histoire de Charle- 
magne. Pp. 304; 10 plates. Arras: 
Rousseau-Leroy. 6 f. 


VII. MODERN HISTORY 


Avrit (A. d’). Négociations relatives au 
traité de Berlin et aux arrangements 
qui ont suivi {1885-1886}. (‘ Biblio- 
théque de la Société d'histoire diplo- 
matique.’) 6 maps. Paris: Leroux. 
10 f. 

Courcy (De). Lacoalition de 1701 contre 
la France. 2 vol. Pp. xlviii, 527 and 
647. Paris: Plon, Nourrit. 16 f. 

Crevx (J. H.) Pitt et Frédéric-Guillaume 
II; l’Angleterre et la Prusse devant la 
question d’Orient en 1790 et 1791. 
Pp. 187. Paris: Perrin. 18mo. 3 f. 

Davupet (E.) Histoire de l’émigration ; 
les Bourbons et la Russie pendant la 
Révolution frangaise (d’aprés des docu- 
ments inédits). Pp. 403. Paris: 
Librairie illustrée. 6 f. 

Desgarpins (A.) Négociations diploma- 
tiques de la France avec la Toscane. 
VI: Index historique. Pp. 143. Paris: 
Imprimerie nationale. 4to. 10 f. 

Haver (0.) Lr’histoire monétaire de 
notre temps. Pp. 434. Paris: Truchy. 
7°50 f. 

Herrorp (C. H.) Studies in the lite- 
rary relations of England with Germany 
in the sixteenth century. Pp. 426. 
Cambridge: University Press. 9/. 


Hirscu (F.) Die ersten Ankniipfungen 
zwischen Brandenburg und Russland 
unter dem Grossen Kurfiirsten. II: 
{1657-1660}. Pp. 34. Berlin : Gaertner. 


4to. 1m. 
Huuor,” (J. L.) Souvenirs militaires 
[1773-1843]. Pp. xlvi, 542. Paris: 


‘ Spectateur militaire.’ 8 f. 

JURIEN DE LA GravizRE. Doria et Bar- 
berousse. Pp. 346. Paris: Plon, 
Nourrit, & Co. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Manno (A.), Ferrero (E.) & Vayra (P.) 
Relazioni diplomatiche della monarchia 
di Savoia dalla prima alla seconda 
restaurazione [1559-1814]. Francia: 
periodo III, vol. I: [1713-1715]. Pp. 
510. Turin: Bocca. 121. 

Mituter (W.) Politische Geschichte der 
Gegenwart. XIX: Das Jahr 1885. 
Pp. 247. Berlin: Springer. 3 m. 

Orrent, La guerre d’, en 1877-1878; 
Etude stratégique et tactique des opéra- 
tions des armées russe et turque en 
Europe, en Asie, et sur les cétes de la 
mer Noire. IV. Pp. 267. Maps. 
Paris: Baudoin. 5 f. 

Rare (G.) Der Kampf Oe6esterreichs 
unter Erzherzog Karl gegen die Fran- 
zosen unter Jourdan in der Oberpfalz 
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[1796),mit besonderer Riicksichtsnahme 
auf die Kriegslage in und um Amberg 
und Sulzbach. Pp. 40. Amberg: 
Pohl. 

REcHBERGER VON RecuKron (J. Ritter). 
Feldziige des Prinzen Eugen von 
Savoyen. XI. 2: Spanischer Succes- 
sions-Krieg; Feldzug 1709, nach den 
Feld-Acten und anderen authentischen 
Quellen bearbeitet. Pp. 336 & 311. 
Vienna: Gerold’s Sohn. 


Scumeisser. Die spanischen und portu- 
giesischen Kontingente in der Armee 
des ersten Kaiserreichs. Pp. 18. Lands- 
berg: Schaeffer & Co. 4to. 

Weiss (J. B.) Lehrbuch der Weltge- 
schichte. VIII. I: Schreckenszeit der 
franzésischen Revolution. Pp. 640. 
Vienna : Braumiiller. 

Zauta (A.) Storia moderna [1492-1880], 
corredata di tavole cronologiche. Pp. 
256. Florence: Paggi. 16mo. 21. 


Vill. FRENCH HISTORY 


(See also Ecclesiastical section) 


Acvesse (L.) Histoire de l’établissement 
du protestantisme en France, contenant 
Vhistoire politique et religieuse de la 
nation, depuis Francois I* jusqu’a 
V’Edit de Nantes. IV. Paris: Fisch- 
bacher. Complete in 4 volumes, 60 f. 

Barsot (A.) Histoire de La Rochelle, 
publiée par M. Denys d’Aussy. I. Pp. 
524. Paris: Picard. 15 f. 

Barpvon (X.) Histoire nationale de 
l’Algérie. Pp. 428. Paris: Leroux. 5f. 

BELLEMER (abbé E.) Histoire de la ville 
de Blaye depuis sa fondation par les 
Romains jusqu’d la captivité de la 
duchesse de Berry. Paris: E. Leche- 
valier. 10 f. 

Bonpors (P.) Villars et Catinat. Pp. 96, 
12 plates. Paris: Picard-Bernheim. 
Bovutay pe LA Mevurrxe (comte). Les 
derniéres années du duc d’Enghien 
[1801-1804]. Pp. 363. Paris: Hachette. 

18mo. 3°50 f. 

Broeute (le feu duc de). Souvenirs [1785- 
1870}. Il, II. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
15 £. 

CuatuamMet (A.) Histoire de la liberté en 
France, depuis les origines jusqu’en 
1789. Paris: Jouvet. 7:50 f. 

Curvatier (E.) Histoire de la marine 
francaise sous la premiére République. 
Pp. 424. Paris: Hachette. 7°50 f. 

Communay (A.) Le parlement de Bor- 
deaux: notes biographiques sur ses 
principaux officiers. Pp. 288. Bor- 
deaux: Favrier. 

Covexy (E.) Extraits des auteurs grecs 
concernant la géographie et l’histoire 
des Gaules. Texte et traduction nou- 
velle, publiés pour la Société de l’his- 
toire de France. Pp. xxvii, 506. Paris: 
Laurens. 9 f. 

Davuvet (E.) Histoire de l’émigration : 
Les Bourbons et la Russie pendant la 
Révolution francaise. Paris: Decaux. 
6f 


Desipour (A.) Etudes critiques sur la 
Révolution, l’Empire, et la période con- 
temporaine. Paris: Charpentier. 
12mo. 3°50 f. 

Dessarttes (L.) Histoire du Périgord: 
précédée d’une étude de G. Escandre. 
II., III (completed). Pp. 467, 163. 
Périgueux : Delage & Joucla. 7°50 f. 

De Vir (V.) Quali Britanni diedero il 


nome all’Armorica? Pp. 48. Flo- 
rence: Cellini. 

Dv Bots pe ta VinteRaBen (A.) Journal 
historique et domestique d’un magistrat 
breton (1694-1765). Pp. 51. Saint- 
Brieuc: Prud’homme. 

Dvusstevx (L.) Etude biographique sur 
Colbert. Pp. 372. Paris: Lecoffre. 

, 3°50 f. 

Errxots (Comte H. de 1’). La ligue et les 
papes. Pp. 672. Paris: Palmé. 7 f. 

Favre (H.) Notes et documents sur les 
archives des hospices 4 Narbonne. I. 
Pp. 383. Narbonne: Caillard. 

Féuice (P. pe). La Réforme en Blaisois : 
Documents inédits ; Registre du consis- 
toire [1665-1677] ; publiés avec une in- 
troduction et des notes. Pp. lxi, 117. 
Orleans: Herluison. l6mo. 4°50 f. 

Fuacu (J.) Les Origines de l’ancienne 
France. Le régime seigneurial (X° et 
XI° siécles). I. Pp. 475. Paris: 
Larose & Forcel. 10 f. 

Gorces (J. M.) La dette publique ; his- 
toire de la rente francaise. Pp. 392. 
Paris: Charavay fréres. 1l6mo. 4 f. 

Govrpautt (J.) La jeunesse du grand 
Condé. Pp. 287; 4 engravings. Tours: 
Mame. 12mo. 1°05 f. 

Guirrrey (J.) Inventaire général du 
mobilier de la couronne sous Louis XIV 
(1663-1715). II. Pp. 480; 61 engrav- 
ings. Paris: Rouam. 25 f. 

GuieusE (C. & G.) Bibliotheque historique 
du Lyonnais. Documents. I. Pp. 72. 
Lyons: Georg. 4 f. 

Hirre (C. pe ua). Lettres inédites de 
Henri IV a M. de Pailhés, gouverneur 
du comté de Foix, et aux consuls de la 
ville de Foix {1576-1602}. Pp. 98. 
Paris: Champion. 3 f. 

Impert DE Sarnt-Amanp. Les Femmes 
des Tuileries; Marie-Louise et le duc 
de Reichstadt. Paris: Dentu. 12mo. 
3°50 f. 

Izarn (E.) Le compte des recettes et dé- 
penses du roi de Navarre en France et 
en Normandie {1367-1370}. Paris: 
Picard. Pp. exlvi, 511. 12f. 

Jarrin (C.) La Bresse et le Bugey, leur 
place dans l’histoire. II, III. Pp. 395, 
428. Bourg: Authier. 16 f. 

Kervyn DE LetrenHove (baron). Les 
Huguenots et les Gueux. Etude his- 
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torique sur 25 années du seiziéme siécle 
(1560-1585). VI. Paris: Champion. 
Complete in 6 volumes, 42°50 f. 

Lampert (G.) Histoire de Toulon, depuis 
les origines de la ville jusqu’a la réu- 
nion définitive de la Provence a la 
France [1487]. I. Pp. 379; plates. 
Toulon: Imprimerie du Var. 6°50 f. 

Lanexors (C. V.) Saint Louis. Pp. 192; 
illustr. Paris: Hachette. 18mo. 1 f. 

Lontay (D. de). Les marins francais 
depuis les Gaulois jusqu’é nos jours. 
Pp. 447; 110 illustr. Paris: Garnier. 
3°50 f. 

Manprot (B. de). Ymbert de Barnay, 
seigneur du Bouchage, conseiller des 
rois Louis XI, Charles VIII, Louis XII, 
et Francois I [1438-1523]. Paris: 
Picard. 8 f. 

Mavipat (J.) & Laurent (E.) Archives 
parlementaires de 1787 4 1860 ; Recueil 
complet des débats législatifs et poli- 
tiques des chambres francaises. Pre- 
miére série. XXIV: (6 février-9 mars 


1791). Pp. 800. Paris: Dupont. 
Maze (H.) Hoche en Vendée. Pp. 154. 

Paris: Martin. 16mo. 1°50 f. 
Metron (A.) Vauban: Vhomme de 


guerre, l’homme d’état, l’homme privé. 
Pp. 143; 2 plates. Paris: Martin. 
1°50 f. 


Merzcer (A.) Révolution francaise: 
Lyon en 1793 aprés le siége. Pp. 169; 
illustr. lyon: Georg. 12mo. 6 f. 


Meynier (J.) Les états de Franche- 
Comté de 1788; documents inédits. 
Pp. 91. Besancon: Dodivers. 

Mirevr (A.) Ligue des ports de Pro- 
vence contre les pirates barbaresques 
[1585-1586] ; députation au roi; arme- 
ment d’une galére 4 Marseille; projet 
d’ambassade & Constantinople. Pp. 
36. Paris: Imprimerie nationale. 4/. 

Monin (H.) Essai sur l’histoire adminis- 
trative du Languedoc pendant |’inten- 
dance de Basville [1685-1719]. Pp. 
436. Paris: Hachette. 6 f. 

Motter (P.) Clubs et clubistes du Mor- 
bihan [1790-1795], étude de mceurs 


révolutionnaires. Pp. lxxx, 31. Nantes: 
Forest & Grimaud. 

Ox.Eans.—Histoire du siége d’Orléans par 
les Anglais [1428]. Pp. 123. Orléans: 
Herluison. 32mo. 8 f. 

Ovurset (N.N.) Nouvelle biographie nor- 
mande. I:'A—K. Pp. 515. Paris: 
Picard. 15 f. 

Perkins (J. B.) France under Richelieu 
and Mazarin; with a review of the 
administration of Richelieu. 2 vol. 
Pp. 482, 510. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. §5. 

Puavx (F.) & Sapatrer (A.) Etudes sur 
la révocation de l’Edit de Nantes. 
Paris: Grassart. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Rampavv (A.) La France coloniale : 
Histoire, Géographie, Commerce. 12 
maps. Paris: Colin. 8 f. 

Roven.—Entrée 4 Rouen du roi Henry II 
et de la reine Catherine de Médicis en 
1550. Pp. 140. Rouen: Cagniard. 4to. 

Samnronce.—Archives historiques de la 
Saintonge et de l’Aunis. XIV. Pp. 
524. Paris: Picard. 15f. 

Tarpir (A.) Le droit privé au treiziéme 
siécle, d’aprés les coutumes de Toulouse 
et de Montpellier. Pp. 113. Paris: 
Picard. 4 f. 

Tourzex (Duchesse de). Memoirs of [1789- 
1793, and 1795]. Published by the 
Duc des Cars. 2 vol. Pp. 770. 
London: Rivingtons. 32/. 

York von Wartensure (Graf). Napoleon 
als Feldherr. II. Pp. 424; with map, 
&c. Berlin: Mittler. 10m. 

Zampont (A.) Maria Adelaide di Savoia, 
duchessa di Borgogna, delfina di Fran- 
cia. Pp. 448. Florence: Galletti & 
Cocci. 16mo. 31. 

Zavatrart (G.) La difensiva nella Pro- 
venza e nel Delfinato: memoria del 
marescialo duca di Berwich [1709). 
Pp. 49. Rome: Voghera Carlo. 

ZetteER (B.) Charles V, sa cour, son 
gouvernement (1377-1380]: extraits 
des grandes chroniques de France. 
Pp. 192; illustr. Paris: Hachette. 
l6mo. 50. 


IX. GERMAN HISTORY 


(Including Avsrrta. 


Atrmann (W.) Die Wahl Albrechts II 
zum rémischen Kénige, nebst einem 
Anhang enthaltend Urkunden und 
Aktenstiicke. (Jastrow’s Historische 
Untersuchungen, II.) Pp. 118. Ber- 
lin: Gaertner. 3m. 

Bacu (T.) Denknisse und Erinnerungen 
aus der Zeit der Erniedrigung Preus- 
sens; aus T. G. von Hippels hand- 
schriftlichem Nachlasse mitgeteilt. 
Pp. 23. Berlin: Gaertner. 4to. 1m. 

Bavcu (G.) Caspar Ursinus Velius, der 
Hofhistoriograph Ferdinands I und 
Erzieher Maximilians II. Pp. 84. 
Budapest: Kilian. 


See also Slavonian section) 


Bruper (A.) Studien iiber die Finanz- 
politik Herzog Rudolfs IV von Oes- 
terreich [1358-1365]: mit Beniitzung 
zweier ungedruckter Gutachten des 
vierzehnten Jahrhunderts. Pp. 131. 
Innsbruck: Wagner. 

Fresst (J.) Die Skythen-Saken die 
Urviiter der Germanen. Pp. 340. 
Munich; Lindauer. 10m. 

FRIEDRICH DER Grosse. Denkwiirdigkeiten 
seines Lebens nach seinen Schriften, 
seinem Briefwechsel, und den Berichten 
seiner Zeitgenossen. 2 vol. Pp. 592. 
504. Leipzig: Grunow. 10m. 

Ginvety (A.) Waldstein wiihrend seines 
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ersten Generalats im Lichte der gleich- 
zeitigen Quellen [1625-1630]. 2 vol. 
Pp. 424, 396. Prag: Tempsky. 

Herpennais (A.) Die Unionspolitik 
Landgraf Philipps des Grossmiithigen 
von Hessen und die Unterstiitzung der 
Hugenotten im ersten Religionskrieg. 
Pp. 122. Breslau: Koebner. 

Hetrert (J. A., Freiherr von). Ge- 
schichte Oesterreichs vom Ausgange 
des Wiener October-Aufstandes 1848. 
IV: Der ungarische Winter-Feldzug 
und die octroyirte Verfassung. ([De- 
cember 1848 bis Mirz 1849.) im, 
Pp. 528. Prag: Tempsky. 

HivpesHem, Urkundenbuch der Stadt; 
Edited by R. Doebner. II: [1347- 
1400}. Pp. 762. Hildesheim: Ger- 
stenberg. 16 m. 

Horricuter (J. B.) Riickblicke in die 
Vergangenheit von Graz. Pp. 522. 
Graz: Styria. 12mo. 

JANSSEN (J.) History of the German 
people, from the end of the Middle 
Ages. Authorised translation from the 
twelfth edition by M. Riamo. I, II. 
London: Hanson. 1/ each. 

Jastrow (J.) Die Volkszahl deutscher 
Stiidte zu Ende des Mittelalters und 
zu Beginn der Neuzeit: ein Ueberblick 
iiber Stand und Mittel der Forschung. 
(‘Historische Untersuchungen’: L.) 
Pp. 219. Berlin: Gaertner. 6m. 

JorGeR (J.) Urkundenbuch der Stadt 
Duderstadt bis zum Jahr 1500. Pp. 
516. Hildesheim: Lax. 

Joret (C.) Jean-Baptiste Tavernier, 
écuyer, baron d’Aubonne, chambellan 
du grand électeur; d’aprés des docu- 
ments nouveaux et inédits. Pp. 419. 
Paris: Plon, Nourrit. 7°50 f. 

Koca (J.) Griindliche und ausfiihrliche 
Geschichte Thiiringens. Pp. 355. 
Gotha: Gliiser. 3°50 m. 

Moret (E.) Geschichte der franzésischen 
Kolonie in Brandenburg-Preussen, un- 
ter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Berliner Gemeinde. Pp. 360. Berlin: 
Dobberke & Schleiermacher. 4to. 

Nassav.—Codex diplomaticus Nassoicus. 
Nassauisches Urkundenbuch. Edited 
by K. Menzel & W. Sauer. I. 2: Die 
Urkunden des ehemals kurmainzischen 
Gebiets, einschliesslich der Herrschaf- 
ten Eppenstein, Kénigstein, und Falken- 
stein; der Niedergrafschaft Katzeneln- 
bogen und des kurpfilzischen Amts 
Caub. Edited by W. Sauer. Wies- 
baden: Niedner. 

Necrotoei1a Germaniae (Monumenta Ger- 
maniae historica). I: Dioeceses Augus- 
tensis, Constantiensis, Curiensis, 1. 
Pp. 342. Berlin: Weidmann. 4to. 

Newatp (J.) Das ésterreichische Miinz- 
wesen unter den Kaisern Maximilian 
II, Rudolph II, und Mathias; Miinz- 
geschichtliche Studien. Pp. 248; 3 
plates. Vienna: Kubasta & Voigt. 

Poscutncer (H. von). Publikationen aus 
den kéniglich preussischen Staatsar- 


chiven. XXIII: Preussen im Bundes- 
tag [1851-1859]. sv: [1857-1858]. 
Pp. 336. Leipzig: Hirzel. 

Prussta.—Acten der Stiindetage Ost- und 
Westpreussens. Edited by M. Toeppen. 
V. 1. Published by the Verein fiir die 
Geschichte von Ost- und Westpreussen. 
Pp. 432. Leipzig: Duncker and Hum- 
blot. 9°60 m. 

Sax (J.) Die Bischéfe'und Reichsfiirsten 
von Kichstiidt [745-1806] : Versuch einer 
Deutung ihres Waltens und Wirkens, 
nach den neuesten Quellen zusammen- 
gestellt. IL: [1535-1806]. Landshut: 
Krill. 4m. 

Scuirrier (A.) Wiirzburgs Entwicke- 
lung bis in die Zeit des dreissigjihrigen 
Krieges. Pp. 17. Wiirzburg: Stuber. 
50 pf. 

Scutemann (T.) Historische Darstellungen 
und archivalische Studien. Beitriige 
zur baltischen Geschichte. Pp. 264. 
Hamburg: Behre. 5 m. 

Scunerwer (E.) Der Kampf Graf Eber- 
hard des Erlauchten gegen Konig 
Rudolf von Habsburg. Pp. 16; plate. 
Stuttgart: Greiner & Pfeiffer. 1m. 

Scnoper (K.) Quellenbuch zur Ge- 
schichte der dsterreichisch-ungarischen 
Monarchie. I: Von der iltesten Zeit 
bis zum Aussterben der Babenberger. 
Aus den Quellen zusammengestellt und 
mit Uebersetzungen sowie mit erliu- 
ternden Noten versehen. Pp. 314. 
Vienna: Hélder. 

Scuén (M.) Das Mennonitenthum in 
Westpreussen ; Ein kirchen- und kultur- 
geschichtlicher Beitrag zur Belehrung 
iiber das Wesen des Mennonitenthums. 
Pp. 88. Berlin: Luckhardt. 1-20 m. 

Sprecut (F. A.) Geschichte des Unter- 
richtswesens in Deutschland von den 
iltesten Zeiten bis zur Mitte des drei- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts. Pp. 411. Stutt- 
gart: Cotta. 

THiRINGISCHE GESCHICHTSQUELLEN. V: 
Urkundenbuch der Vigte von Weida, 
Gera, und Plauen, sowie ihrer Haus- 
kléster Mildenfurth, Cronschwitz, 
Weida, und zum heiligen Kreuz bei Saal- 
burg. 1: {1122-1256}. Edited for the 
Verein fiir Thiiringische Geschichte und 
Alterthumskunde by Berthold Schmidt. 
Pp. 630. Jena: Fischer. 15 m. 

Wervnsky (E.) Geschichte Kaiser Karls 
IV und seiner Zeit. II. 2. Innsbruck: 
Wagner. 

Wrepemann (T.) Geschichte der Reforma- 
tion und Gegenreformation im Lande 
unter den Enns. V: Die Gegenrefor- 
mation von dem westfiilischen Friedens- 
schlusse bis zu dem Josephinischen Tole- 
ranzedict. Pp. 608. Prag: Tempsky. 

Wie (R.) Hanau im dreissigjéhrigen 
Kriege. Pp. 740; illustr. Hanau: 
Alberti. 12 m. 

Worms, Quellen zur Geschichte der Stadt. 
Edited by H. Boos. I: Urkundenbuch 
der Stadt Worms. 1: (627-1300.] Pp. 
506. Berlin: Weidmann. 16 m. 
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X. HISTORY OF GREAT 


Buscu (W.) Cardinal Wolsey und die 
englisch-kaiserliche Allianz [1522- 
1525). Pp.97. Bonn: Marcus. 2 m. 

CavEnpIsH (William), duke of Newcastle, 
Memoirs of the life of; to which is 
added, The true relation of my birth, 
breeding, and life, by Margaret, 
duchess of Newcastle. Edited by 
C. H. Firth. With 4 etched portraits. 
London: Nimmo. 21/. 

CuaRENDON’s History of the Rebellion. 
VI. Edited, with introduction and 
notes, by T. Arnold. Pp. 328. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 4/6. 

Daunt (W.J. O'Neill). Eighty-five years 
of Irish history [1800-1885]. 2 vol. 
Pp. 650. London: Ward & Downey. 
21 


|. 

Durry (Sir C. Gavan). The League of 
North and South: An episode in Irish 
history [1850-1854]. Pp. 410. London: 
Chapman. 8). 

Farrar (R. H.) Index to the obituary 
and biographical notices in the ‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ (1731-1780). I: A— 
Gi. London: Printed for the Index 
Society. 31/6. 

Gerves (H.) Streitfragen zur Geschichte 
der Koénigin Maria Stuart. Pp. 68. 
Gotha: Perthes. 1°60 m. 

Gyertst (R.) The English parliament in 
its transformations through a thousand 
years. Translated by R. J. Shee. Pp. 
408. London: H, Grevel & Co. 10/6. 

Gosse (E. W.) Raleigh (‘English Wor- 
thies’). Pp. 242. London: Long- 
mans. 2/6. 

Hannay (D.) Admiral Blake ( English 
Worthies ’). Pp. 194. London: 
Longmans. 2/6. 

Henry VIII, letters and papers, foreign 
and domestic, of the reign of. IX. 
[Aug.—Dec. 1535.) Edited by J. Gairdner. 


XI. ITALIAN 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


London : Published under the direction 
of the master of the rolls. 15/. 
Hersert (Edward, Lord) of Cherbury, 
the autobiography of. With introduc- 
tion, notes, appendices, and a con- 
tinuation of the life. By S. L. Lee. 


With 4 etched portraits. London: 
Nimmo. 
Mackay (J.) History of the burgh of 


Canongate; with notices of the abbey 
and palace of Holyrood. Pp. 228; 
illustr. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hun- 
ter, & Co. 3/6 

Pecxuam, Registrum Epistolarum fratris 
Johannis. Edited by C. T. Martin. 
III: [1284-1292.] Pp. exlv & 771-1177. 
London: Published under the direction 
of the master of the rolls. 10/. 

Sternen (L.) Dictionary of national 
biography. VIII: Burton—Cantwell. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 12/6. 

Traut (H. D.) Shaftesbury (the first 
earl) (‘English Worthies’). Pp. 230. 
London: Longmans. 3/6. 

Tucker (H. W.) The English church in 
other lands; or, the spiritual expansion 
of England. (‘Epochs of Church His- 
tory.’) Pp. 228. London: Longmans. 
2/6. 

Unverwoop (F. H.) A handbook of 
English history based on the ‘ Lec- 
tures’ of the late M. J. Guest; with a 
supplementary chapter upon English 
literature of the nineteenth century, 
with maps, tables, &c. Pp. 614. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 12mo. §1°20. 

Yearman (J. P.) The Domesday book for 
the county of Derby, reprinted from 
‘The Feudal History of the County of 
Derby (chiefly during the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries).’ 
Pp. 88. London: Bemrose & Son. 


HISTORY : 


(See also Roman and Ecclesiastical sections) 


Atrteri (A.) L’Ogdoas: episodi di storia 
genovese nei primordi del secolo XV, 
pubblicati da <A. Cerruti. Pp. 68. 
Genoa: tip. del Istituto Sordomuti. 
4to. 

Beterano (L. T.) Cinque documenti 
genovesi-orientali. Pp. 31. Genoa: 
tip. del Istituto Sordomuti. 

Berti (D.) Il conte di Cavour avanti il 
1848. Pp. 371. Rome: Voghera 
Carlo. 

Bertoumni (F.) Pellegrino Rossi nella 
storia del risorgimento italiano. Pp. 
61. Bologna: Zanichelli. 11. 

Berto.orti (G.) Statistica ecclesiastica 
(italia. Pp. Ixxxi-751. Barona: 
Ricci. 101. 


Camuzzont (U.) Compendio cronologico 


della storia moderna d'Italia: battaglie 
combattute per la nostra indepindenza 
[1848-1870]. Pp. 46. Verona: Apol- 
lonio. Fol. 51. 

Canate (A.) La unita d'Italia non pre- 
vista da Dante Alighieri politicamente 
una e indivisibile nel trattato della 


monarchia universale. Pp. 247. 
Naples: tipografia dell’ Immacolata. 
16mo. 1251. 


Casanova (abbé M.) La vérité sur l’ori- 
gine et la patrie de Christophe-Colomb. 


Pp. 167. Bastia: Ollagnier. 12mo. 
Corrapino (C.) Storia italiana nel 
medio evo [476-1492}. Pp. 183; 6 


plates. Turin: Casanova. 16mo. 21. 
Este.—Atto di matrimonio di Ercole I 
d’Este con Eleonora d’Aragona, estratto 
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dall’ archivio di stato di Modena. 
Edited by L. Olivi. Pp. 14. Treviso: 
Manderi. 

Fiscuer (T.) Beitriige zur Geschichte 
der Erdkunde und der Kartographie in 
Italien im Mittelalter. (Sammlung 
mittelalterlicher Welt- und Seekarten 
italienischen Ursprungs und aus italie- 
nischen Bibliotheken und Archiven 
herausgegeben und erliutert.) Pp. 254. 
Venice: Miinster. 

Fiorence.— Visita del re di Danimarca a 
Firenze nel 1708. Pp. 88. Florence: 
Loescher. 

Focurett1 (R.) Opuscoli di storia del 
diritto. I. Le Constitutiones Marchiae 
anconitanae. II. Cenni storici sull’ 
universita di Macerata [1290 1620.) 
III. Cenni storici sul tribunale supe- 
riore di Macerata. IV. Il catasto di 
Macerata del 1268. Pp. 270. Macerata : 
Bianchini. 4to. 

GotHen (E.) Die Culturentwicklung 
Siid-Italiens in Einzeldarstellungen. 
Pp. 602. Breslau: Koebner. 12 m. 

Grasst Parte. Le due_ spedizioni 
militari di Giulio II, tratte dal diario 
di. Documenti e studi pubblicati per 
cura della reale deputazione di storia 
patria per le provincie di Romagna. 
I. Pp. xxxiii, 363 & 295. Bologna: 
Regia tipografia. 141. 

GratTaneLL (L.) Gli ultimi anni della 


repubblica senese ed il cardinale 
Angelo Niccolini primo governatore 
mediceo. Pp. 103. (From the ‘ Ras- 


segna nazionale,’ 1886.) Florence : 

llini. 

Marzano (G.B.) Delle origini Calabre, 
ossia studi storici intorno agli Osci. 
Pp. 23. Cosenza : tip. dell’Avanguardia. 

Marzo (G.di). Diari della citté di Paler- 
mo, pubblicati su’ manoscritti della 
Biblioteca comunale. XIX: [1783 
1785.) Pp. 367. Palermo: Pendone- 
Lauriel. 91. 

Patomes (A). Re Guglielmo I e le monete 
di cuojo; accenni. Pp. 47. Palermo: 
tipografia dell’ Armonia. 1°20 1. 

Paotrnt (A.) I volontari romagnoli ed 
emigrati marchigiani nei moti insurre- 
zionali delle Marche nel settembre 
1860. Pp. 39. Rome: Botta. 

Rosa (G.) I Cenomani in Italia; memoria 
letta nell’ Ateneo di Brescia il 7 Feb- 
braio 1886. Brescia: Apollonio. 

Savora.—Relazioni diplomatiche della 
monarchia di, [1559-1814]: edited by 
A. Manno, E. Ferrero, and P. Vayra. 
Francia : periodo III, 1, {1713-1715}. 
Pp. 510. Turin: Bocca. 121. 

Sreranonr (L.) Storia d’Italia contem- 
poranea narrata al popolo. Pp. 799, 
798. Rome: Perino. 101. 

Try (T.) Storia della moneta e segna- 
tamente della moneta italiana. Pp. 
80. Foligno: Campitelli. 41. 

Vienati (C.) Bibliotheca historica italica. 
IV: Codice diplomatico laudense. um. 
Pp. 386. Milan: Dumolard. 4to. 
20 1. 


XII. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


ABLAING VAN GrEsseNBURG (Mr. W. J. D’). 
Bannerheeren en ridderschap van Zut- 
phen, van den aanvang der beroerten 
in de XVI° eeuw, tot het jaar 1795. 
’s Gravenhage: C. van Doorn. Pp. 
211; plates. 4to. 

Beck (J. A. van) & Hoorxaas (H. J.) 
Overzicht van de geschiedenis der Hol- 
landsche kerk sedert de invoering der 
hervorming en de oprichting van het 
aartsbisdom van Utrecht en van de 
bisdommen van Haarlem en Deventer 
onder Paulus IV [12 mei 1559). 3rd 
ed. enlarged. Rotterdam : Eeltjes. 5 fi. 

Be.ecium.—Biographie nationale, publiée 
par l’Académie royale des Sciences, 
des Lettres, et des Beaux-Arts de Bel- 
gique. IX, 1: Helmont (van)—Heusch- 
ling. Pp. 168. Brussels: Bruylant- 
Christophe. 3 f. 

Bonvartet (A.) Documents pour servir 
& Vhistoire politique, administrative et 
commerciale de la Flandre maritime. 
Pp. 64. Lille: Lefebvre-Ducrocq. 

Heeres (J. E.) De wijzigingen in den 
regeeringsvorm van stad en land in de 
jaren 1748 en 1749. Eene bijdrage tot 
de geschiedenis der provincie Gronin- 
gen. Pp. 186. Groningen: Huber. 


Perk (B.) De laatste der Bourgondiérs 
in Gent en Brugge [1471-1481]. Pp. 
331. Haarlem: Vonk. 12mo. 

Puettinck (L.) Karel van Mander, dich- 
ter, geschiedschrijver, schilder [1548- 
1606}: zijn leven, zijn werken. Pp. 
127. Antwerp: Claes. 2 f. 

Quarré-ReyBournon (L.) Histoire de la 
ville de Béthune tirée des anciennes 
chroniques de “Flandres et d’Artois. 
Pp. 72. Lille: Quarré. 12mo. 3f. 

Roprievez Vina (A.) Historia de la 
campaiia de 1647 en Flandes, siendo 
gobernador general de aquellos paises 
por Espajia el Archiduque Leopoldo. 


Pp. 98; 2 plates. Madrid: Murillo. 
4to. 
Stoke (Melis). Rijmkroniek. Edited 


for the Utrecht Historisch Genootschap 
by W. G. Brill. 2 vol. Pp. 380 and 
xevi, 290; plate. Utrecht: Kemink. 
9°80 fi. 

WENZELBURGER. Geschichte der Nieder- 
lande. II: [to 1648]. (Geschichte der 
europiischen Staaten: XLVI, 2.) Pp. 
990. Gotha: Perthes. 18 m. 

Wirt (P. de). Une invasion prussienne 
en Hollande [1787]. Pp. xxviii, 304. 
Paris: Plon. 12mo. 3°50 f. 





Frntanp.—Historiallinen Arkisto, toimit- 
tanut Suomen historiallinen Seura. 
VIII. Pp. 444; 2 plates. Helsingfors: 
Suomalaisen kirjallisuuden Seuran kir- 
japainossa. 


Brenemann (F.) Die Statthalterschafts- 
zeit in Liv- und Estland [1783-1796]. 
Ein Capitel aus der Regentenpraxis 
Katharinas II. Pp. 471. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 9 m. 

Bouem1a.—Die béhmischen Landtagsver- 
handlungen und Landtagsbeschliisse, 
vom J. 1526 an bis auf die Neuzeit; 
herausgegeben vom kéniglich béhmi- 
schen Landesarchive. III, IV: [1558- 
1576]. Pp. 800, 598. Prag: Grégr & 
Valeéka. 

Branpt (V.) Codex diplomaticus et 
epistolaris Moraviae. XI: [1375-1390]. 
Pp. 564. Briinn: Winiker. 4to. 

Caro (J.) Geschichte Polens. V, 1: 
{1455-1480}. (Geschichte der euro- 
paischen Staaten, XLVI, 1.) Pp. 500. 
Gotha: Perthes. 

CHavRAND DE Sarnt-EvstacHE (F. DE). 
L’occupazione Austro-ungarica della 
Bosnia ed Erzegovina nell’anno 1878: 
studio politico-militare. II. Pp. 140. 
Rome: Voghera Carlo. 

Denis (E.) Les origines de l’unité des 
fréres bohémes. Pp. 73. Angers: 
Burdin. 2°50 f. 

Ewatp (A. L.) Die Eroberung Preussens 
durch die Deutschen. IV. Pp. 344. 
Halle: Buchhandlung des Waisen- 
hauses. ; 


AntequEra (J. M.) Historia de la legis- 
lacién espajiola desde los tiempos mas 
remotos hasta nuestros dias. Pp. 558. 
Madrid: Pérez Dubrull. 4to. 

ArtiNano y Zuricaupay (A.) El sejiorio 
de Vizcaya, histérico y foral. Pp. 487. 
Barcelona: Mariol y Lopez. 4to. 20 rs. 

Batacuer (V.) Historia de Cataluiia. 
IV. Pp. 568. Madrid: Tello. 4to. 
44 rs. 

Brunet (R.) Histoire militaire de l’Es- 
pagne. Pp. 313, plates. Paris: 
Baudoin. 

Carvano (T.) Storia della guerra d’Ame- 
rica fra il Chili, il Peru, e la Bolivia. 
II: La Bolivia. Pp. 270. Turin: 
Loescher. 16mo. 

Coteccién de documentos ineditos para 
la historia de Espaiia. Edited by the 
Marqués de la Fuensanta del Valle, 
J. S. Raydn, & F. de Zabalburu. 
LXXXV. Pp. 542. Madrid: Murillo. 
4to. 52rs. 
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XIII. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


(Including Frnuanp) 


Lupwie (J.) Die reformirte Gemeinde in 
Fredericia : ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der franzésisch-reformirten Kolonien 
im heutigen Dinemark. Pp. 137. 
Bremen: Miiller. 1:80 m. 


XY. SLAVONIAN AND LITHUANIAN HISTORY 


Hun (A. von) Der Kampf der Bulgaren 
um ihre Nationaleinheit. Politisch- 
mnilitiirische Geschichte der bulgarisch- 
rumelischen Ereignisse im Jahre 1885. 
Pp. 321; map. Leipzig: Duncker & 
Humblot. 6 m. 

Potanp.—Acta historica res gestas Po- 
loniae illustrantia. VIII, 2: Legum, 
privilegiorum, statutorumque civitatis 
Cracoviensis, tom. I, 2: [1507-1586]. 
Pp. 579. Krakau: Friedlein. 

Rustier (M.) Das sogenannte Chronicon 
Universitatis Pragensis. Pp. 44. Leip- 
zig: Veit. 1:20 m. 

Scumipt (Karl). Slavische Geschichts- 
quellen zur Streitfrage iiber das Jus 
primae noctis. Pp. 34. Posen: Jolo- 
wicz. 1:20 m. 

Srryk (L. von). Beitriige zur Geschichte 
der Rittergiiter Livlands. II: Der let- 
tische District. Pp. 609. Berlin: 
Puttkammer. 20m. 

WEIcHsELMinDE.—Geschichte der Fes- 
tung Weichselmiinde bis zur preussi- 
schen Besitznahme [1793]. Aus dem 
Kriegs-Archive des Grossen General- 
stabes. Edited by F. Hoenig. Pp. 76. 
Berlin: Luckhardt. 2m. 

Woxkan (R.) Studien zur Reformations- 
geschichte Nordbéhmens. Pp. 138. 
Prag: Calve. 


XV. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


(Including Sour America, &c.) 


Fernandez (L.) Coleccién de documentos 
para la historia de Costa Rica. Docu- 
mentos especiales sobre los limites 
entre Costa Rica y Colombia. IV. 
Pp. 509. Paris: Dupont. 

HaAsuer (A.) Die Nord-- und Westkiiste 
Hispaniens; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der antiken Geographie. Pp. 46; map. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. 4to. 1°60 m. 

Martinez Aucupitta (M.) Cédigos de 
Espaiia. Colleccién completa de los 
Cédigos antiguos desde el Fuero Juzgo 
hasta la Novisima Recopilacién. Pp. 
2042. Madrid: Lépez Camacho. 4to. 

Orettano (E.) Historia popular de la 
marina de guerra espaiiola desde sus 
origenes hasta nuestros dias. I. Pp. 
306. Barcelona: Manero. 14 rs. 

StrarraBpa (R.) Documenti relativi a un 
episodio delle guerre tra le fazioni La- 
tina e Catalana ai tempi di re Lodovico 
d’Aragona. Pp. 40. Palermo: tip. 
dello Statuto. 
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XVI. SWISS HISTORY 


(See also German section) 


AnsHEtM (V.) Berner Chronik, edited for 
the Historische Verein des Kantons Bern 
Il. Pp. 429. Bern: Wyss. 7°50 f. 

Bernovtir (A.) Winkelrieds That bei 
Sempach. Eine kritische Unter- 
suchung. Pp. 40. Basel: Detloff. 

Esserva (P.) Freiburg, die Schweiz, und 
der Sonderbund [1846-1861]. Pp. 486. 
Basel: Fosser. 8 f. 

Lizpenav (T. von). Die Schlacht bei Sem- 
pach. Pp. 178. Luzern: C.F, Prell. 6 £. 

Rirrer (K.) Die Politik Ziirichs in der 
zweiten Hilfte des vierzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts: Ein Beitrag zur Ent- 
stehungsgeschichte der schweizerischen 
Eidgenossenschaft. Pp. 104. Ziirich: 
Hohr. 1°60 f. 


Sauis (L. R. von). Beitriige zur Geschichte 
des persdénlichen Eherechts in Grau- 
biinden. Pp. 108. Basel: Detloff. 

Sammiune, Amtliche, der Acten aus der 
Zeit der helvetischen Republik [1798- 
1803), im Anchluss an die Sammlung 
der altern eidgenéssischen Abschiede. 
Herausgegeben auf Anordnung der 
Bundesbehérden von J. Strickler. I: 
[October 1797-Mai 1798). Pp. 1244. 
Basel: Schneider. 4to. 

Wyss (F. von). Leben der beiden ziir- 
cherischen Biirgermeister David von 
Myss, Vater und Sohn, aus deren 
schriftlichem Nachlass als Beitrag zur 
neuern Geschichte der Schweiz geschil- 
dert. II. Pp. 630. Ziirich : Héhr. 9-25 f. 


XVII. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
(Including the West Inpres) 


Bouues (A. 8.) Financial history of the 


United States [1861-1885]. III. New 
York: Appleton. 3°50. 
Cuay (Cassius Marcellus). Life and 


memoirs of, written and compiled by 
himself. I. Pp. 600. Cincinnati: 
Brennan. $5. 

Constitutions of the United States and of 
the State of Ohio; with amendments, 
etc. Also the Articles of Confederation 
(1777) and Ordinance of 1787. Pp. 
158. Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 
50 cents. 

Cora (G.) I precursori di Cristoforo di 
Colombi verso l’America. Pp. 16, 
Rome: Societé Geografica Italiana. 

Cox (S. 8S.) Three decades of federal 
legislation [1855-1885]. Pp. 700. Pro- 
vidence (Rhode Island): Reid. 4°50. 

Fernay (J.) Georges Washington, fon- 
dateur de la république des Etats-Unis. 
Pp. 368. Paris: Charavay. 3°50 f. 

Goopricu (F. E.) Life of General Win- 
field S. Hancock. Pp. 350. Boston: 
B. B. Russell. 12mo. §1°50. 

Grant (U. 8S.) Personal memoirs. II. 
Pp. 646. London: Sampson Low. 14/. 

Grasset (E.) La Guerre de sécession 
[1861-1865]. Pp. 401. Paris: Baudoin. 
12mo. 4 f. 

Hourcuixson (Thomas), Esq., captain- 
general and governor-in-chief of his 
late majesty’s Province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay in North America, Diary 
and Letters of: edited by P. O. 
Hutchinson. Pp. 488; 7 portraits. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $5. 

Kout (J. G.) Geschichte der Entdeckung 
Amerika’s von Columbus bis Franklin. 
Pp. 454. Leipzig: Schulze. 

Lixcotn (Abraham). Reminiscences of: 
edited by A. T. Rice. 
illustr. New York. 

Logan (J. A.) The great conspiracy, its 
origin and history: an impartial and 
faithful review of the causes and 
occurrences which led to the great 
civil war. Pp. 890. Illustr. New 
York: A. R. Hart & Co. $3°75. 


Pp. Ixviii, 656 ; 


LuTHERAN cHURCH.— Nachrichten von den 
vereinigten deutschen evangelisch lu- 
therischen Gemeinden in Nord Amerika, 
absonderlich in Pennsylvanien, mit 
einer Vorrede von D. J. L. Scholtze 
[1787]; neu herausgegeben von W. J. 
Mann und B. M. Schmucker, unter 
Mitwirkung von W. Germann. I. Pp. 
724. Allentown (Pennsylvania) : 
Probst, Diehl, & Co. 

Mason (D. H.) A short tariff history of 
the United States from the earliest to 
the present time. I. [1783-1789}. 
Pp. 157. Chicago: Mason. 

Moore (G. H.) Final notes on witch- 
craft in Massachusetts: A summary 
vindication of the laws and liberties 
concerning attainders with corruption 
of blood, escheats, forfeitures for crime, 
and pardons of offenders, in reply to 
the ‘ Reasons,’ &c., of the hon. A. C. 
Goodell, jun. Pp. 120. Boston. 

—— Prytaneum Bostoniense: Notes on 
the history of the old State House 
in Boston. Pp. 80. Boston: Cupples, 
Upham, & Co. 

Noatttes (Duc de). Cent ans de Ré- 
publique aux Etats-Unis. I. Pp. li, 
427. Paris: C. Lévy. 7°50 f. 

Rosengarten (J. G.) The German sol- 
dier in the wars of the United States. 
Philadelphia : Lippincott. 12mo. $1. 

Rosny (L. de). Les Antilles. Etude 
d’ethnographie et d’archéologie améri- 
caines. Ouvrage posthume publié par 
Madame V. Devaux.- Paris: Maison- 
neuve. (Mémoires de la Sociéte d’Eth- 
nographie. VI.) 4to. 10f. 

Royce (J.) California, from the conquest 
in 1846 to the second vigilance com- 
mittee in San Francisco: A study of 
American character. (‘ American Com- 
monwealths.’) Pp. 513; map. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 12mo. $1°25. 

Watson (J. Grant) and others. A cen- 
tennial history of the protestant epis- 
copal church in the diocese of New 
York (1785-1885). Pp. 460; illustr. 
New York: Appleton. $4. 
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Oct. 


Contents of Pertodical Publications 


I, FRANCE AND BELGIUM 


Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, 
xlvii, 3.—C. pe Granpmatson: Frag- 
ments of charters of the tenth century 
{mostly unpublished] relating to the 
abbey of Saint-Julian at Tours [to- 
gether with a charter of the year 847] 


(concluded),_—_A. Parapis, Christian 
inscriptions from Vivarais (9th-15th 
century]. 


Revue Historique, xxxi. 2.—July—M. 
THEVENIN : Property in the middle ages ; 
‘ proprietas ’ and ‘ iustitia ’ with respect 
to mills and ovens [arguing from an 
examination of old German and 
medieval French charters and customs 
that there is here no trace of common 
ownership]. G.Monop: The adven- 
tures of Sicharius; a commentary on 
Gregory of Tours, Hist. Franc. vii. 
47, ix. 19 [a picture of Frankish life at 
the end of the sixth century].——A. D. 
Xenopot: The Dacian wars of the 
Emperor Trajan (101-105 a.p.; a nar- 
rative attempting to fix the precise 
route taken by the Roman armies, with 
a map].—A. Stern: Metternich’s 
scheme of a central representative 
government for Austria. Baron bv 
CassE: On the ‘Correspondance de 
Napoléon I*t’ (supplement of letters 
omitted in the first fifteen volumes]. 
R. Reuss: Notice of Leopold von Ranke. 
——G. Monop: Notice of Georg Waitz. 

xxxii. 1.—September—G. Buocu : Demo- 
cratic reform at Rome in the third cen- 
tury,B.c. (criticism of Guiraud’s theory]. 
——C. Bemont: The condemnation of 
John Lackland by the court of peers of 
France [1262], first articles [adducing 
evidence against the generally accepted 
statement that John was tried and con- 
demned by the peers of France for the 
murder of Arthur of Brittany, was first 
made, according to M. Bémont, by 
Louis of France in 1216 to serve his 
own purposes, and for which there is 
no warrant in actually contemporary 
records]..—T. Rernacn: The begin- 
nings of the city of Pergamwum ([illus- 
trated by a recently discovered inscrip- 
tion].——P. ViotteT: The community 
of mills and ovens in the middle ages 





Bulletin Critique. 


{in reply to M. Thévenin’s article in 
the preceding number of the ‘ Revue’). 
——E. WEtvert: The true name of 
Mademoiselle de Romans [mistress of 
Louis XV; really Anne Coppiés or 
Coupier). 


Revue des Questions Historiques, xl. 1. 


—July—Comte pre ta Ferree: The 
mission of the duke of Luxembourg to 
Rome [on the accession of Henry IV, 
1589, with documents from manu- 
scripts].——Comte E. pr BarTHétemy: 
The marriage of Lowise Francoise 
de Rabutin, marquise de Coligny 
{daughter of Bussy-Rabutin], with 
Henry Frangois de la Riviére (1681). 

H. Mazei: Le procés de la révolu- 
tion frangaise [a criticism of its his- 
torians]. 

Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, i. 3.—July—-A. Vanna: La 
France en Orient au commencement du 
dix-huitiéme siécle (sketching the poli- 
tical relations of France with Turkey 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
century, showing how the French influ- 
ence in the East was extended by means 
of missionaries and merchants, and 
giving a detailed account of the com- 
mercial depdts (Echelles) organised by 
the French government at Constanti- 
nople, in the islands of the Zgean, and 
at the ports of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Egypt, as well as of the attempts made 
to establish relations with the further 
regions of Asiatic Turkey and Persia). 
——2J. Romrev: On the separation of 
administrative and judicial power in 
Belgiwum.—R. Stourm : Works on the 
Jinancial history of France in the eigh- 
teenth century (a critical bibliography]. 
——R. Korcuuin: La politique fran- 
gaise au congrés de Rastadt [1797- 
1799}: L’ouverture du congrés et les 
premiéres démarches des plénipoten- 
tiaires francais.——M. Treétat: De 
Vimpot foncier en Belgique et en Hol- 
lande. 


May 1—A. Cuervat: 
Hugues, évéque de Chartres au onziéme 
siécle. July 1—G. Maspero: Ramsés 
i, 
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Bulletin Epigraphique.—Januwary—June 
—C. pe ta Berce: L’organisation des 
flottes romaines. 

Bulletin de la Societe de l’Histoire du 
Protestantisme Frangais. xxxv. 6-8. 
—June-August—A. PicHERAL-DaRDIER: 
The emigration of 1752 [with letters 
from private and other sources]. —— 
June-July—C. L. Frossarp: On the 
ecclesiastical discipline of the reformed 
churches of France {continued.} 
June—N. Wetss: The catholic reaction 
at Orleans during the League (April, 
1586), with documents, ——_—July— 
N. Werss: Unpublished letters of 
Catherine of Bourbon, sister of Henry 
IV. ———August—J. Roman: Contem- 
porary account of the massacre of S. 
Bartholomew at Toulouse [by a catholic 
—printed from an early copy in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale}. 

Comptes rendus de l’Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres..—October- 
December 1885—H. D’Arzors vE Jv- 
BAINVILLE: Unité primitive des Italo- 
Celtes: relations de Vempire celtique 
avec les. Germains antériewrement au 
second siécle avant notre ére: étude 
grammaticale.——L. Buancarp: Théorie 
de la monnaie romaine au troisiéme 
siécle aprés J.-C. ———January-March. 
G. Botsster: Notes sur un passage des 
‘ Annales ’de Tacite. 

Comptes rendus de I’ Académie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques.—May—H. 
Donton: Départ du marquis de La- 
fayette pour les Etats-Unis en 1777. 

La Controverse et le Contemporain.— July 
—NMgr. Ricarp: L’abbé Maury avant 
1789 ; Le clergé frangais dans la deu- 
wiéme moitié du din-hwitiéme siécle. 
—P. Auzarv: La persécution de 
Valérien. 

Le Correspondant.—April 25-May 10— 
E. Davpet: Lowis XVIII et Paul I’; 
études sur l’émigration [1795-1799). 
a_——July 10—P. Tuureav-Danem: 
L’entrée en scéne du socialisme sous la 
monarchie de juillet——G. Bruiet: 
Le général Chabert et Napoléon I’, 
d’aprés une correspondance inédite. 

Journal Asiatique.—February—H. Sav- 
vaIRE: Matériaux pour servir a4 Vhis- 
toire de la numismatique et de la 
métrologie musulmanes. 

Journal des Savants.— May—B. Havriav 
—La chronique de Hugues de Saint- 
Victor. 

Journal des Sciences Militaires.— April_ 
June—L. Hennet: L’école militaire de 
Paris (1751-1776) (two articles). 

Messager des Sciences Historiques de 
Belgique, 1886, part ii.—V. VanpER 
Harcuen: Vineyards at Ghent in the 
middle ages.——Count E. pe Barruk- 
LEMyY prints a journal of dom Guyton 
in the Belgian provinces [(1746].—— 
Report of the council of Flanders rela- 
tive to the anabaptists [November 8, 
1630].——Account of the treatment of 


galley-slaves at Ghent [1813, from a 
contemporary narrative). 

Nouvelle Revue.—May 1—C. pr Lo- 
ménte: Mirabeau and Talleyrand; a 
secret mission to Russia in the reign 
of Louis XVI.——_June 1—General 
CorpeRron pvE VinuEenoisy: Ibn-Khal- 
doun, a statesman, philosopher, and 
historian of the fowrteenth century. 

La Revolution Francgaise.— May-June— 
V. Corpaveaux: Le clergé sous la révo- 
lution et Vempire.———May -C. Comte: 
Notes et documents sur Marceatt.——_- 
June.—Gaittan: La féte de Etre su- 
préme au Mans, le 20 prairial, an II. 
——F. Rovvitre: Quatrefages de Laro- 
quette (continued). ——A. Dcuvanp: L’in- 
surrection et le siége de Lyon [1793] 
(continued). 

Revue Celtique.—April—J. ABERCROMBY: 
Two Irish fifteenth-century versions of 
Sir John Mandeville’s ‘ Travels’ (con- 
tinued). ‘ 

Revue Critique d’Histoire et de Littéra- 
ture.—May 31—A. Cuuquet: Recent 
works dealing with the period of the 
French revolution——June 7—Tue 
same: The correspondence of Grimm 
with the empress Catherine [I ——_4 
—P. Dessarpins: Queen Margaret of 
Navarre.——=—28—T. pe L.: Jean-Bap- 
tiste Tavernier.——July 5—C. Jonutan : 
Mommsen’s ‘ Riimische Geschichte,’ V. 
=——=12—A. Cuuguet: Geoffrey’s edi- 
tion of the French negotiations with 
Sweden.———=26-—E. Bravvors: Publi- 
cations of the Finland Historical 
Society. _——T. pre. L.: Works on the 
history of Bordeaur—_August 2— 
T. Rernacn: On the Jewish calendar. 
==a=9—P. VioteTt: Recent works by 
Fustel de Coulanges.——M. Tovurnevx 
& A. Cuuquet: Dufort de Cheverny’s 
Mémoires.——30—M. Vernes: Kue- 
nen’s ‘ Ontstaan van den Hexateuch.’ 

Revue des Deux-Mondes.—May 14— 
A. Soret: La fuite de Louis XVI et 
les essais d’intervention [1791]; Va- 
rennes et Pillnitz. ——G. Rotnan: Re- 
lations de la France et de la Prusse 
[1867-1870] (continued) ——_—July 1— 
G. Boisster: La conversion de Con- 
stantin.—_15—A. Maury: Une con- 
spiration républicaine sous Louis XIV ; 
origine et organisation du complot du 
chevalier de Rohan et de Latréawmont. 

Revue des Etudes Juives.—April-Jwne 
—J. Lozs: Les Juifs de Carpentras 
sous le gowvernement pontifical (con- 
tinued). ——-J. Prrues: Les savants 
Juifs d Florence a V’époque de Laurent 
de Médicis.——M. Scurerer: Les 
Juifs dans Al-Beruni.imJ. Wey: 
Les Juifs protégés francais aux Echelles 
du Levant, d’aprés des documents iné- 
dits tirés des archives de la chambre 
de commerce de Marseille.——A. 
Canen: Le rabbinat de Metz [1567- 
1871) (continued). 

Revue Maritime et Coloniale—May— 
























































































































































































































































































Sybel’s Historische Zeitschrift, lvi. 2, 3. 


Cuasaup-ArnauLt: Etudes historiques 
sur la marine militaire de la France 
(continued). ———June—J. GuEt: Les 
origines de Vile Bourbon (continued). 


Revue du Monde Latin.—March —J. A. 


pa Costa: Napoléon I au Brésil (con- 
tinued). ———June—Comte pE BarraL: 
Diz ans de paix armée entre la France 
et ’ Angleterre ; Année 1786. 


Revue Politique et Litteraire—May 1— 


P. Janet: Les déclarations des droits 
de Vhomme en Amérique et en France. 
——8—L. Say: Les impéts démocra- 
tiques du quatorziéme au seiziéme siécle 
ad Florence. 


Revue de l’Histoire des Religions.— May 


—A. Rivite: L’empereur Julien. 
A. Kusenen: L’cuvre d’ Esdras. 


Il. GERMANY 





Munich.—A Kuvucxnoun: The diet of 
Spires (1526; a narrative showing its 
precise bearing upon the history of the 
Lutheran party]._——R. Arnoxp : Saint- 
Simon and Dangeau [on the share 
taken by the latter in the composition 
of Saint-Simon’s ‘ Mémoires ’}._—S. 
Hereuicu prints a letter of queen Hen- 
rietta Maria of England to cardinal 
Barberini [November or December, 
1640}.—F. Vocen: Chlodwig’s vic- 
tory over the Alemanni, and his baptism 
[treating the account of Gregory of 
Tours, Hist. Franc. ii. 30, as legendarily 
coloured, and placing the events not in 
the year 496 but in 506)..—A. Naupé: 
Frederick the Great before the outbreak 
of the seven years’ war (continued) 
[based principally on the recently 
published thirteenth volume of the 
* Politische Correspondenz Friedrich’s 
des Grossen’].--—H. von SyBeL: Ge- 
diichtnissrede auf Leopold von Ranke, 
and obituary notice of Georg Waitz. 


Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesell- 


schaft, vii. 2,3. Munich.—-B. Dunr: 
The materials for a biography of car- 
dinal Otto Truchsess von Waldburg 
{an account of his life and work). 
F. W. E. Rorn: The writers of the 
Benedictine and Cistercian monasteries 
of Nassau from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth century [biographical and 
bibliographical notices}.——- J. von 
Privuex-Harttune : Notes on two papal 
bulls of John XVIII and Urban II 
{both rejected as forgeries})——A. von 
Revmont: Biographical notice of the 
Belgian historian, L. P. Gachard 
{1800-1885}. B. Dune: Cardinal 
Truchsess and his attempts at ecclesi- 
astical reform.——W. Scuwarz: Con- 
tributions to the biography of the 
Cologne theologian, J. Gropper, from 
sources at Rome. —— SrBERNAGL: 
Ockam’s views on church and state [an 
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Revue de la Révolution.—May, June— 


E. pe Bavreparre: L’assassinat du 
comte @’Aché——_May-July—8. Brv- 
GaL: Les camps de Jalés ; ia conspira- 
tion de Saillans ; trvisiéme fédération 
(Juillet, 1792). ——_=June—La journée 
du 10 aott racontée par Santerre.—— 
June, July—Opérations des armées du 
Nord et de Sambre-et-Meuse {germ., an 
Ii—germ., an II]}.——July—L. Mac- 
G1oLo: Les fétes de la révolution ; fétes 
de lV’ Etre swpréme.——Correspondance 
de G. Mawwviel avec V’abbé Grégoire 
(1800-1804). 


Revue des Sciences Ecclésiastiques.— 


April and June—Dom L. Léviétque: 
Etude sur le pape Vigile. 


attempt to limit his heterodoxy to the 
department of temporal politics].—— 
Hirn: The exile of Peter Schiopul, 
prince of Moldavia (1592-1594). H. 
DentrtE: Note on a letter of Clement IV 
[in correction of 8. Léwenfeld’s article 
in the ‘ Neue Archiv,’ xi. pt. 3.) 


Forschungen zur Deutschen Geschichte, 


xxvi. 2. Gdttingen.—B. Kruscu: On 
the ‘Gesta Dagoberti’ [giving an ac- 
count of its composition, and distin- 
guishing those documents contained in 
the work which have an original and 
independent value from those which 
are either forged or known from other 
sources]. ———- S. Lowenretp: On the 
* Gesta Abbatum Fontanellensium ’ [the 
chronicle of 8. Wandrille in Normandy. 
Dr. Léwenfeld argues that it is the 
work of a single author, c. 834-845, 
and examines its relation to other his- 
tories of the age.|——R. Dorsner: 
Memoirs of the English minister 
Bothmer upon the quadruple alliance 
of 1718 [printed, with an introduction, 
from the original manuscript in the 
state archives at Hanover].——T. Vo.t- 
BEHR: The origin of the projects of 
secularisation in Germany (1742-1743). 
——4J. Tz1ce: Note on the pedigree of 
the Saxon imperial house [as to its 
connexion with the Bohemian family 
of Slawnik}.——W. Gis1: Guntramnus 
comes |c. 952-958). W. Meyer: 
Fragment of a grant of Henry IV.—— 
THe same: On a@ copy of a grant of 
Lewis the Pious [27 Dec. 819].——B. 
Kvuaeuer: On the history of Godfrey of 
Bouillon {with a list of passages in 
Albert of Aachen supposed to be derived 
from a Lotharingian chronicle and from 
Lotharingian legends]|.——C. WiyKet- 
MANN: On the life of king Enzio [with 
documents}._—G. Ritunme: Count 
Anton Giinther of Oldenburg, and the 
Swedes [1638]._—A. Stern: Harden- 
berg’s memoir on the Prussian consti- 
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tution [10 Oct. 1820), and Metternich’s 
Troppau memoir. 

Brieger’s Zeitschrift fir Kirchen- 
geschichte, viii. 3.—Gotha.—J. Gort- 
scuick: The doctrine of Hus, Luther, 
and Zwingli respecting the church.— 
Bunz: The Wirtemberg concordat of 
1857 [continued].— O. Szepass: On 
the monastic rule and penitentiary of 
Columba of Luxewil. ——L. Nevstapt : 
Note on Luther’s correspondence (with 
two letters]. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlin- 
dischen Gesellschaft, xl. 1, 2.—J. G. 
Sticke, : On a coin of the Omiads of 
Ascalon.—Wiunetm: Royalty and 
priesthood in ancient Iran. — H. H. 
Darvva: Sanskrit grants and inscrip- 
tions of Gujrat kings [continued]. 

Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung, vii. 
8.—Innsbruck.—_W. Fiscuer: Criti- 
cism of Leo Diaconus and Michael 
Psellus [{arguing, inter alia, that the 
former’s work was finished some time 
after the year 992, and that Psellus 
wrote his history, in continuation of 
Leo’s, by the desire of Constantine Ducas 
and in some sort as an official record 
of the time from 976-1077.)_—F. M. 
Mayer: On the history of the seven years’ 
war (from two manuscripts at Salzburg, 
dealing with the months from June 
1757 to November 1758, which the 
writer claims to be the composition of 
count Frederick of Wied-Runkel, a 
general officer in the Austrian service]. 
——E. Minusacner: Unpublished di- 
plomas (from the reign of Lewis the Pious 
to that of Hugh and Lothar, in Italy, 
946 ; together with one of Henry IV, 
1057.) _E. von OrrentHan: On a 
marble at Innsbruck bearing the mono- 
gram of Henry IV {apparently unique}. 
——C. Paotr: Chronographical notes. 
——A Scuuuite: On the history of the 
monastery of Neuburg in Alsace.—— 
A. Bacumann prints a report of the 
political agent of Maximilian at the 
court of Frederick III [August-Sep- 
tember 1493}. 

Ergéinzungsband, ii. 1—J. Ficxer: 
On the circumstances of the origin of 
the Ezxceptiones Legum Romanorum 
{not later than the middle of the 
eleventh century and at, or in, the 
neighbourhood of Ravenna]._—T. 
Ritter von Sicxeu: On the diplomas of 


Otto ITI [an elaborate treatise dealing 
with the history of the imperial 
chancery, and establishing a chrono- 
logical series of the diplomas of the 
reign]._——W. Sicken : On the origin of 
the medieval state [treating of peculiar 
jurisdictions, the services of subjects, 
and taxation in the Merovingian state]. 
——J. Ficxer: On the Usatici Bar- 
chinone, and their relation to the 
Exceptiones Legum Romanorum. 


Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, 


x. 1-8. Innsbruck—H. Grisar: The 
oldest canon of the Roman church re- 
lating to the mass [that of pope Gelasius 
published by F. E. Warren.) ——J. 
Buotzer: The holy see and the ecu- 
menical synods of the early church, 
considered in the light of the proceed- 
ings at Chalcedon.——T. Hacen: 
Alexander VI, Cesare Borgia, and the 
murder of the duke of Biselli.——J. 
Svosopa: The closing of the churches 
at Klostergrab and Braunau, in rela- 
tion to the beginning of the thirty 
years’ war——D. Rartincer: The 
later history of the church of Carthage 
{from the eleventh century down to its 
destruction in the twelfth]. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, lxviii. 2.— 


Tiibingen—J. Fretsen : On the doctrine 
of priestly celibacy [in its historical 
development, down to the glossators on 
the canon law of the thirteenth century}. 
——A. Sorper: On the divine name 
* Jave’ [* Yahveh’)|——F. X. Fonx: 
On the date of the Adyos adrnOhs of 
Celsus [placing it between 161, or 170, 
and 185 a.p.]. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken for 


1886 (part 4).—Gotha— Henke : On the 
history of the observance of Sunday 
{dealing specially with the time subse- 
quent to the reformation]. —— K. 
Mitten: The Waldenses and their 
separate growps down to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. LINDER : 
Luther’s relations with Basle [with 
reference to an unpublished letter ad- 
dressed by him to the town-council, 
1542), 


Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fir Wissenschaft - 


liche Theologie, xxix. 4. Leipzig.— 
A. Hiwcenretp: Das Urchristenthum 
{criticism of Lechler and Harnack}. 
——Tue same: Die Gemeindeordnung 
der ‘ Hirtenbriefe’ des Paulus. 


Til. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Church Quarterly Review. No. 44.— 
July—The life and sienes of Bishop 
Christianity nina of Christian 
remains, chiefly Roman, Gaulish, and 
British]——_The architectural history 
of Cambridge [discussing also the be- 

VOL. I.—NO. Iv. 





ginnings of the college-system at both 
the English universities]. 


Dublin Review, 3rd series, No. xxxi.— 


July—W. 8. Lux: Pro vivis et de- 

functis: Some remarks wpon father 

Amherst’s ‘ History of Catholic Eman- 

cipation’ (dealing in part — the 
H 
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catholic relief act of 1778].——Plato’s 
Atlantis and the ‘ Periplus’ of Hanno. 
Edinburgh Review. No. 336.—July— 
Modern trade and the means of ex- 
change [with a review of the changes 
in commercial conditions during the 
past half-century].— Bishop Light- 
foot’s ‘Apostolic Fathers.’ ——Marshal 
Davout (a review of C. de Mazade’s re- 
cent edition of his ‘ Correspondance ’}. 


IV. 


Rivista Storica Italiana, iii. 2—Turin. 
—G. Tamassia: Agidius and Syagrius 
{a study of Gallo-Roman history in the 
fifth century].——P. Vayra: Garibaldi 
and Cavour [with a letter by the 
former, 18 May, 1861). 

Archivio Storico Lombardo, xiii. 2,— 
June—F. Carvi: The Castello di Porta 
Giovia and its vicissitudes in the his- 
tory of Milan. [It was founded by 
Galeazzo Visconti about 1368, and re- 
mained the ducal residence until the 
time of Charles Vj._—R. Sappap1n1: 
Letters and speeches published and un- 
published of Gasparino Barzizza [a 
bibliography].——L. Carnevatr: Anna 
Isabella Gonzaga [wife of Ferdinand 
Charles, duke of Mantua, 1671), from 
unpublished sources.——_F.. N.: On the 
manuscripts of the ‘ Historia de situ 
Ambrosianae urbis’ of Giovanni da 
Cermenate.——M. Carr1: Note on 
Bianca Maria Visconte, wife of Fran- 
cesco Sforza [with documents]._—E. 
Morta: Note on Giovanni Andrea 
Lampugnano, one of the assassins of 
Galeazzo Maria Sforza. 

Archivio della R. Societaé Romana di 
Storia Patria, ix. 1, 2.—E. Sari: 
Posthumous notes on the topography of 
Rome, collected by G. Pexuicctont. 
G. Tomassett1: Account of the Roman 
Campagna in the middle ages (con- 
tinued).——L. Fumi: An embassy of 
the Sienese to Urban V [on his return 
to Italy from Avignon, 1367; with 
twelve documents}._—B. Fontana: On 
the imprisonment of Renée of France, 
duchess of Ferrara (with letters from 
Julius II1 to queen Mary of England 
and to Philip II, 1554, and other 
papers from the archives of the Vatican 
and of Modena]._—A. GaBRIELLI : 
Account of the manuscript ‘ Varia, 4’ 
in the national library at Rome [con- 
taining medieval Latin poems, &c.]. 
——A. Monact: On Byzantine influ- 
ence in the writing of papal bulls [with 
a plate].—T. von Sicxen: The 
itinerary of Otto IT (982) settled by the 
help of diplomas. 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napoli- 

tane, xi. 2.—N. Banonz : Extracts from 

the Ratio Thesawrariorum preserved 
among the Angevin registers at Naples 





Quarterly Review. 


No. 325.—July— 
Bribery, ancient and modern [compar- 
ing the different ways in which corrup- 
tion has been practised in the Roman 
and Greek republics, in India, the 
United States of America, France, and 
England}. —- The flight to Varennes 
{a narrative based on recent publica- 
tions). 


ITALY 


(continued) [1312-1325).___P. Ripota : 
Frederick of Antioch (natural son of 
Frederick II)\ and his descendants [a 
biographical study, explaining the part 
taken by Frederick and his son Conrad 
in the events that accompanied the 
final overthrow of the house of Suabia in 
Italy. With the execution of Corradino 
d’Antiochia, so late as 1407, the family 
passes out of historical record]._— 
A. Houm: Researches in the ancient 
history of the Campania (continued) 
{dealing with the early topography of 
Naples}.——G. Fmanerert: New docu- 
ments bearing on the family and bio- 
graphy of Lucrezia d’Alagno {mistress 
of Alfonso V of Aragon} (continued) 
{including the king’s will dated 1458, 
from a registered copy of 1667). 


Archivio Storico Siciliano. New Series, 


x. 1, 2—L. Vast: Historical and 
geographical notes on the city and valley 
of Demona [or Demena, in the north- 
east of Sicily|._—-V. Brexx1o: On the 
islands between Sicily and Africa (from 
maps dating from 1311 to 1646).—— 
G. Vunio-GuzzarpDELLA: Biographical 
notice of fra Tommaso da Butera 
[elected bishop of Cefali 1329, but the 
appointment was not confirmed by 
John XXII}.——C. Avorio: Slavery in 
Sicily in the sixteenth century [illus- 
trated by extracts from accounts and 
registers}.——G. Cosentino: New docu- 
ments relating to the inquisition in 
Sicily [with ‘an introduction on its 
history. The documents are dated 
1415 and 1373]._—_F. Liont1 prints a 
document relating to Matteo Palizzi 
[1340].-—A. Fianp1na: Pardon granted 
to Ximenio da Lerda [(1411-2}.—A. 
Pranpina: Il miserrimo refugio della 
cessione dei beni [illustrating the treat- 
ment of poor debtors in the seventeenth 
century].——V. p1 Giovanni: On the 
Greek inscription found at Alesa in the 
siateenth century, with a new fragment 
{with a plate]——-F. Liont1: On the 
ministers of religion among the Jews of 
Sicily in the middle ages (with docu- 
ments, 1455-1484],_—_E. Pataez: The 
life of Ariadeno Barbarossa, translated 
from an unpublished Spanish version 
of the original Turkish [continued]. 
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V. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. BR. Morr) 


The Antiquary (Starina). June-August 
—The Memoirs of Admiral Chichagov 
[continued]. The war of the father- 
land according to the narration and 
letters of General Chaplitz in the year 
1812.nmmeJune—July—i. 8. Kravrzov: 
The Caucasus and the military com- 
manders there. (Sketches from the 
years 1854-1864],___M. I. Vavinov: 
The last days of Russian America. 
V.— Campaign of the Russian army 
in India. A plan of Lieutenant-General 
E. Yegorov in the year 1855._—D. 
Nuiwov and M. I. Goroperzx1: Volinski, 
Yeropkin and Khronstchov [gives an 
account of their pedigrees and the monu- 
ment newly erected over their graves]. 
——July—Eztracts from Helbig’s 
‘ Russische Giinstlinge’ (continued). 
—Memoirs of Dmitri Ivanovich 
Kipianifrom the year 1820 [continued]. 
——T. D. Rovpaxov: An episode in 
the life of the Emperor Nicholas {his 
kindness to a little Russian peasant 
near Chougouyev in 1832].——E. 
FarENNIkovA: Alexander Ivanovich 
Kazarski, 1833. [An extraordinary 
story of the fate of this Russian 
captain, who, after having greatly 
distinguished himself in the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1829, and having 
received high marks of the Imperial 
favour, died suddenly, as would appear, 
from poison. There is something in 
the case that reminds us of that of 
Skobelev]._—N. K. Scumprr: Siege 
of Plevna in 1877. (Many interesting 
details from an unpublished life of 
Todleben).—— August—T. Y. Mrrko- 
vicu: The Emperor Nicholas and King 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV in 1840. [The 
writer was sent by Nicholas to Kénigs- 
berg to congratulate the Prussian king 
on his accession.]}——A. ViazMITINov 
and V. L. Baratrusxr: The last Polish 
insurrection in 1863 [containing very 
interesting details of this war, skir- 


mishes with parties of the insurgents 
in forests, &c. Baratiuski fought on 
the Polish side and gives his expe- 
riences}. 


Historical Messenger (Istoricheski Viest- 


nik). June—V. N. Srcuerxin : Famines 
im Russia [an account of the chief 
famines from the earliest times to the 
year 1885).——P. A. Marverev: Bul- 
garia and Eastern Rowmelia after the 
congress of Berlin, Parts III, IV, V. 
——wN. 8. Lesxov: The fogs of heraldry. 
Remarks on family names (showing 
the strange corruptions which have 
arisen and describing the fabrications 
of pedigrees]_—-A. I. Savenrev: The 
unwwersality of certain customs {traces 
of paganism among the Mordvinians.] 
ame July—A. G. Brickner: Anton 
Friedrich Biisching (his story in Russia 
and an account of his memoirs pub- 
lished at Halle in 1789. He made 
some valuable contributions to Russian 
history].——T. X. Bicuxov: Baron Isai 
Petrovich Shaphirov. [The adventures 
of an eccentric Russian nobleman 
during the earlier part of last century.] 
N. D—sx1: The cholera in the 
years 1830-31 in the government of 
Kouwrsk {an interesting account of the 
riots which took place].——V. Z.: 
Leopold Ranke and his importance in 
historical _literature.—_A wgust— N. 
P—v: A glance at the Greco-Bul- 
garian dispute {by an eyewitness].—— 
Z. P. Mozuaisxr: The times of the 
military colonies from the narrations 
of a former colonist. {It will be 
remembered that the establishment of 
the military colonies by Alexander I, 
at the suggestion of Arakcheyev, led to 
serious disturbances.|——_A. Vostokov: 
The exile of the Princes Golitzin to 
Mezen [in Northern Russia. A mys- 
terious episode of the conclusion of the 
seventeenth century, and there are 
many such in Russian history]. 





VI. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 
toria, viii. 6—June—F. Copera y 
Zarvin: History of the city of Caravaca 
{a criticism based on Arabic sources, 
and serving to correct various state- 
ments in the ‘ Historia de Caravaca’ of 
Q. Bas y Martinez).—— F. Fira: La 
Juderia de Madrid en 1391 [when the 
Jewish quarter was destroyed ;—with 
documents].—J. G. p—E ARTECHE ex- 
poses a spurious letter of Napoleon to 
Joseph, king of Spain, Sept. 9, 1808. 


Revista de Espafia.— May 10—Anpén DE 


Paz: Expulsién de los Moros. —_25— 
R. Santitzan : Los sucesos de 1820.— 
J. 8. Toca: Juicio critico acerca de sor 
Maria de Agreda y Felipe IV.——E. 
Sorter: La distincién entre la iglesia 
y el estado sequn las fuentes canonicas. 
ame June 10—TueE same: De las doc- 
trinas sobre las relaciones entre la igle- 
sia y el estado, y de su clasificacion. 
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VII. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Magazine of American History, xv. 6; 
xvi. 1-3.—June-September—A.  E. 
Lee: The battles of Port Republic, 
and Cedar Mountain [four papers].——— 
June—G. Bancrort: Self-government 
[an address to the American Historical 
Association]__C.  K. Tuckerman: 
Triumph of the American principle [on 
the Trent affair]——A. W. Cason: 
The convention of Virginia [1788].—— 
W. H. Swatuow: Retreat of the Con- 
federate government [April, 1865).—_= 
July—J. W. Gerarp: The Dongan 
charter in the city of New York.—— 
August—The settlement of the North- 
west territory [1784-1787].——A. W. 
Cuason: The Convention of New York 
[1788].—-- C. Jonzs, jun.: Negro slaves 
during the cwil war.——September— 
J. W. Jounstone: The defects of our 
constitution ; its historical amendments, 
and their inadequacy. 

Johns Hopkins University Studies in His- 


torical and Political Science, 4th series, 
vi.—D. R. Ranpaut: A puritan colony 
in Maryland [with a notice of the 
puritan emigration to Virginia).—— 
vii.-ix.—Suosuxe Sato: History of the 
land question in the United States 
{dealing with the formation of the 
public domain and its administration, 
and the existing condition of the land- 
system]. 

Baum’s Church Review, No. 160-163.— 
January -August—W. W. Oussen: The 
‘ Teaching of the Twelve Aposiles.’-— 
8. B. Rarusun: The progress of archeo- 
logical research.—A. W. THaAyER: 
The route of the Exodus.——F. W. 
Taytor: The church of England during 
the reign of Edward VI. [a review of 
R. W. Dixon’s ‘ History’}.—A. W. 
TuayvER: The Bene Israel in Egypt. 
——F. J. Parker: The conquest of 
California [1846]. 
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